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I.— SELF  AS  SUBJECT  AND  AS  PERSON. 

By  S.  ALEXANDER. 

1.  Introductory. — I  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  dis- 
tinguish from  one  another  two,  or  properly  three,  senses  of  the 
self,  first  as  the  subject  which  thinks,  feels  and  wills,  second  as 
the  body  or  the  bodily  self,  and  third  as  the  combination  of  the 
other  two.  This  combination  of  subject  and  body  I  propose  to  call 
the  person ;  and  to  show  how  and  in  what  way  the  subject  and 
the  body  are  combined.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  subject 
which  knows,  feels,  and  wills  is  an  empirical  thing  like  the 
body,  and  that  in  the  person,  the  subject  is  seen  to  be  an 
activity  of  the  body  or  of  a  part  of  the  body. 

There  is  much  diversity  in  the  present  methods  of  treating 
the  self  and  self-consciousness.  In  the  first  place,  the  self  being 
treated  throughout  as  a  presentation,  the  subject-self  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  development  in  the  history  of  that 
presentation.  It  is  consequently  an  object  which  can  be 
attended  to.  Self-consciousness  is  then  explained  as  a  particular 
case  of  what  is  called  inner  reflection.  When  I  not  only  know 
an  ordinary  object  but  am  conscious  that  I  know  it,  I  am  aware 
of  the  relation  of  that  object  to  the  self.  The  object  is  then 
said  to  be  mine.  Substitute  for  the  indifferent  object  the  self 
itself  and  we  have  self-consciousness.  I  am  aware  of  the  self 
in  some  modified  condition  as  related  to  my  self.  My  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  a  villain  is  thus  the  consciousness  that  my  self, 
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i.e.,  my  subject  self,  possesses  my  self  as  qualified  by  villainy. 
This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  In  the  second  place  we  may  have  the  simple 
doctrine  that  subject  and  object  are  two  distinguishable  groups 
within  the  one  experience.  And  the  fact  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  keeps  shifting,  so  that  what  at  one  time  belongs  to 
the  object  group  may  slip  into  the  subject  group  and  that  what 
belongs  to  the  subject  group  may  become  an  object,  this  fact 
(for  in  the  terms  of  this  description  it  is  an  undoubted  fact)  is 
used  to  show  that  the  self  as  subject  cannot  be  regarded  as 
ultimately  real,  since  it  is  ever  fluctuating  and  exchanging 
places  with  its  correlative.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Bradley. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  doctrine.  The  self,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  upon  this  doctrine  one  group  within  the  experience,  and  so 
far  it  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  object  group.  In  other  words 
there  is  nothing  else  to  which  the  self  is  a  presentation.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  residue  of 
experience  which  does  not  become  included  in  this  subject 
presentation  or  subject  experience,  and  also  there  is  correspond- 
ingly a  residue  on  the  object  side  which  does  not  get  included 
in  the  object  group.  And  the  position  of  these  two  residual 
elements  is  hardly  made  plain  in  their  relation  to  the  two 
respective  groups  of  which  they  are  the  flying  limits. 

A  third  method  is  to  distinguish  from  the  empirical  self  or 
me  a  pure  ego.  The  empirical  self  is,  of  course,  an  object.  The 
pure  ego  is  a  subject  in  a  sense  in  which  the  term  subject  is 
not  used  on  either  of  the  two  doctrines  just  mentioned.  It  is 
in  fact  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  that  the  pure  ego  is  not 
experienced  as  an  object.  This  is  the  Kantian  view. 
A  later  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  thinker  is  the  present 
thought,  is  still  more  difficult  to  describe  shortly.  But  at  any 
rate  it  seems  to  mean  that  each  thought  as  it  passes  out  of  the 
present  becomes  an  object  to  the  succeeding  thought. 

Instead  of  taking  these  various  doctrines  and  submitting 
them  to  criticism  I  prefer  to  adopt  the  course  which  is  more 
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congenial  to  myself  of  beginning  afresh  and  considering  the  self 
in  its  different  forms.  This  inquiry  will  then  make  it  plain 
whether  the  subject  can  ever  be  a  presentation  or  whether  there 
is  a  residue  behind  the  self,  and  will  suggest  answers  to  the  other 
questions  raised  by  these  classical  authorities.  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  the  subject  never  is  a  presentation  (or  object),  that  the  body 
of  course  is,  and  that  the  person  is  partly  presentation  and  partly 
not,  and  in  what  sense.  Accordingly  there  is  for  me  no  pure 
ego  to  which  objects  are  presented ;  the  only  ego  is  a  certain 
experience  or  thing,  though  it  is  not  on  my  view  an  object. 
Nor  when  the  subject  which  thinks  and  wills  reflects  on  itself, 
remembers  itself,  or  forecasts  itself,  does  it  ever  become  an  object 
to  itself.  It  follows  that  when  I  say  an  object  is  known  by 
me,  is  my  object,  the  "  me  "  is  not  a  presentation,  and  still  less  is 
the  self  divided  against  itself  so  that  in  one  condition  it  is 
object  to  itself  in  another  condition. 

2.  Description  of  the  Three  Selves. — Three  common  phrases 
will  illustrate  the  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  personality 
which  are  a  chapter  and  a  most  illuminating  chapter  in  all 
psychologies.  "  I  have  a  cold  and  do  not  feel  myself " ; 
"  I  dislike  reading  examination  papers  and  do  not  feel  myself 
or  do  not  feel  at  home  when  I  am  doing  it " ;  "I  was  not 
myself  when  I  told  that  lie."  In  the  first  the  self  is  the 
embodied  self.  In  the  second  it  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  inner  self,  the  subject  of  desires,  or  impulses,  or  imagina- 
tions. In  the  third  it  is  the  "  personality,"  the  persistent,  stable, 
organised  set  of  habits  of  action  and  thought  and  feeling  by 
which  I  am  to  be  judged,  by  which  I  stand  or  fall.  Now  all 
these  are  various  forms  of  what  I  call  the  person.  The  person 
is  in  the  first  mainly  a  body,  in  the  next  it  is  mainly  some- 
thing psychical,  in  the  third  it  is  something  spiritual.  But 
in  all  three  forms  there  are  two  elements  present.  The  one  is 
what  Locke  called  the  man,  the  body.  The  other  is  the  element 
of  consciousness  itself. 

The   bodily   self   is   that   which   I   am   aware  of   through 
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organic  sensations,  kinsesthetic  sensations,  and  the  sensations 
and  perceptions  by  which  I  know  my  body  as  a  tangible  and 
visible  external  thing.  Like  other  external  things  it  is  a 
percept,  and  in  this  percept  may  be  distinguished  various  sensa 
or  sensed  elements — organic,  kinsesthetic,  visible,  and  other 
special  sensa.  This  body  so  apprehended  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
later  forms  of  the  person.  For  motor  sensations  in  a  high 
degree,  and  organic  sensations  also,  are  present  in  all  the  life 
of  cognition,  emotion,  and  volition.  Disturbances  in  these 
sensations,  whether  occurring  normally  at  the  critical  periods 
of  life,  or  abnormally  through  breakdown  in  the  functions,  or 
through  disorganisation  of  them,  alter  as  is  well  known  the 
tone  and  even  the  build  of  the  personality.  This  body  is 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  It  may  include  things  which 
are  in  contact  with  our  bodies,  like  our  dress,  injury  or  offence 
against  which  we  resent  as  we  resent  offences  to  our  bodies. 
All  this  has  been  described  by  Lotze.  But  the  bodily  self 
may  include  things  not  in  contact  with  our  bodies  which  we 
are  occupied  about  or  take  an  interest  in.  My  friends,  my 
personal  property,  the  things  I  care  about,  like  psychology  or 
Plato's  works,  become  an  extension  of  my  bodily  self,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  external  things  which  stand  in  the  same 
or  the  like  intimacy  of  connection  as  my  body.  The  self,  to 
quote  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  overflows  into  these 
objects.  Damage  to  my  property  or  loss  to  psychology  is 
like  a  blow  on  the  face.  I  may  in  certain  moods  feel  myself 
at  one  with  the  whole  universe.  The  universe  has  become  a 
part  of  my  bodily  self.  When  the  self  and  the  not-self  are 
said  to  exchange  their  contents  so  that  the  not-self  becomes 
the  self,  what  happens  is  not  that  this  object  becomes  part  of 
the  subject,  but  that  what  is  outside  the  body  becomes 
organically  related  to  the  body.  It  is  a  shifting  of  borders 
within  the  world  of  external  objects  so  as  to  extend  the  area 
of  intimacy. 

No  account  is  taken  at  present  of  any  differences  between 
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the  organic  and  kinresthetic  sensa  and  the  tangible  and  visible 
ones.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  into  our  persons  there  enters 
an  objective  experience,  our  body.  In  the  beginning  this 
thing  is  the  predominant  feature  of  our  persons.  But  the  man 
or  body,  though  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  self,  is  only 
one  constituent  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  self.  The 
other  constituent  is  the  psychical  one,  consciousness.  The 
[>i'rson  even  at  this  early  stage  is  never  the  body  alone,  but 
the  body  as  entering  into  a  larger  whole  ;  it  is  not  the  body  as 
experienced  merely,  but  it  is  the  experienced  body  with  the 
consciousness  or  experiencing  of  it.  It  is  only  the  bodily 
person  which  can  develop  into  the  so-called  inner  self.  There 
the  bodily  presentation  drops  into  relative  abeyance ;  it  is  the 
acts  of  consciousness  which  are  prominent.  And  some 
minuteness  of  analysis  is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  in  this 
inner  self  the  body  is  present  as  a  second  and  all-important 
constituent,  that  which  sustains  the  life  of  the  psychical 
element.  When  I  say  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  the  company  of 
a  certain  person  whom  I  dislike,  I  mean  that  my  instincts  or 
wishes  are  hindered  by  his  presence,  that  my  thoughts  will 
not  work  freely.  But  I  may  soon  discover  that  all  these 
impediments  to  my  spiritual  activity  mean  also  a  restriction  of 
my  motor  and  other  bodily  freedom.  I  recognise  here  that 
I  am  both  spirit  and  body,  and  also  that  the  one  cannot  work 
freely  when  the  other  cannot. 

This  second  constituent  in  the  person  is  present,  as  has 
been  said,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  personal  life.  The 
difference  between  this  stage  of  our  personal  life  and  the 
next,  that  of  the  inner  self,  is  simply  that  as  we  become  more 
aware  of  our  inner  selves  we  are  making  use  of  higher  powers 
of  our  consciousness.  We  are  at  the  beginning  absorbed  in 
the  interests  of  our  body,  and  the  subject  self  does  not  stand 
out  in  our  experience.  It  is  distincter  in  ideation  than  in 
perception ;  it  is  most  distinct  of  all  in  desiring  and  volition. 
But  now.  while  thejbody  or  bodily  self  is  an  external  thing 
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(though  of  a  peculiar  intimacy),  and  is  thus  known  in  general 
as  other  things  are  known,  we  have  yet  to  ask  what  sort  of  an 
experience  we  have  of  the  subjective  feature  of  our  person. 
This  long,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily  long,  preliminary  account 
of  the  history  of  the  person  has  been  given  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  person  as  commonly  understood  is  a  compound 
of  object  and  subject;  and,  consequently,  if  we  continue  to 
speak  of  the  body  as  self  we  must  clearly  distinguish  it  both 
from  the  subject  and  from  the  person. 

3.  The  Subject. — The  subject  in  all  our  experiences  is  what  is 
called  consciousness,  the  other  partner  in  the  experience  being 
the  external  thing.  It  consists  of  certain  conscious  acts,  which 
become  the  subject-matter  of  psychology.  In  the  act  of  experi- 
encing an  object  it  is  the  experiencing.  Complex  at  any  one 
moment,  since  we  are  never  occupied  with  barely  one  object, 
it  is  a  "  sensibly  continuous "  complex.  But  it  is  also  con- 
tinuous from  moment  to  moment  of  its  life.  As  such  it  has 
substantial  existence,  for  like  other  substances  it  is  continuous 
in  its  changes,  and  presents  a  multiplicity  of  characters  at 
any  one  time.  It  is  so  far  a  thing  which  is  experienced,  not 
as  external  things  are  experienced,  but  in  the  only  way  possible 
to  it :  it  is  lived  through  or  enjoyed  while  they  are  con- 
templated. So  far  as  the  immediate  deliverance  of  our  minds 
goes,  it  is  a  thing,  though  not  a  physical  thing  but  a  mental 
one.  The  recognition  of  this  fundamental  truth  is  easiest  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  perception.  Analyse  the  perception  of 
any  object,  say  this  table,  and  you  find  (if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  again  repeating  what  I  have  so  often  said  in  this  place) 
that  two  things  are  co-partners  in  that  relation,  one  the  table, 
and  second  the  perceiving  act.  We  may  call  the  perceiving 
act  the  act  of  a  perceiving  mind,  because  that  act  is  continuous, 
as  before  explained,  with  contemporaneous  acts  and  with 
preceding  and  succeeding  ones.  The  perception  of  the  table 
does  not  mean  for  unbiassed  description  that  my  mind  has 
before  it  an  idea  or  presentation  of  the  table,  that  is  a  gloss 
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of  philosophy  upon  the  simple  datum.  It  means  that  there 
are  two  things  standing  in  relation  to  one  another,  one  of  them 
bring  mind  acting  as  perceiving.  To  be  aware  of  an  external 
thing  is  to  he  together  with  it  in  this  relation.  The  mind  is 
uiic  thing  and  the  table  another.  What  sort  of  a  thing  the 
mind  is,  and  what  sort  of  a  relation  it  is  into  which  it  and  the 
table  enter,  are  matters  not  so  easy  to  settle.  I  assume  and 
will  afterwards  justify  the  assumption  that  the  table  provokes 
in  the  thing  called  my  mind  the  action  of  perceiving,  stirs  my 
consciousness  into  activity,  and  that  it  does  so  by  acting 
causally  on  my  brain.  All  this  is  theory.  Fact  is  that  mind 
is  active  as  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  the  table  is  present 
along  with  it.  Our  habit  of  dealing  with  imagination  rather 
than  with  direct  perception  is  responsible  for  our  blindness  to 
this  fact.  In  an  image  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  mental 
creation,  and  naturally  enough  we  suppose  that  in  perception 
we  are  dealing  with  a  sort  of  idea  of  our  own.  And  we 
suppose  that  our  minds  are  differently  coloured  according  to 
the  object  which  stimulates.  Whereas  if  \ve  begin  with 
perception,  we  recognise  that  the  perception  of  an  object  only 
means  that  the  object  and  the  subject  are  two  things  side 
by  side  with  one  another,  and  that,  while  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  wall  behind  me,  that  is  because  the  wall  does  not  stir  my 
consciousness  into  activity,  while  the  table  in  front  of  my  eyes 
does.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  simple  formula  for 
describing  this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  convenient  to  say  that 
the  table  of  which  I  am  said  to  have  perception  is  revealed  to 
me,  while  the  wall  is  not  revealed  to  me  in  this  act  of  per- 
ception. Eealise  that  if  of  two  things  which  are  together,  and 
can  affect  each  other,  one  has  the  character  of  being  conscious- 
ness, then  you  will  understand  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  thing 
is  to  be  a  consciousness  and  to  have  that  consciousness  evoked 
by  that  thing.  This  is  a  proposition  which  a  man  has  only  to 
open  his  eyes  to  understand.  I  may  say  that  the  object  is 
revealed  to  the  conscious  subject.  Or  I  may  say  that  the 
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consciousness  of  the  object  is  that  state  of  the  subject  in  which 
it  responds  to  or  reacts  upon  the  object,  as  a  plant  or  an  animal 
reacts  upon  its  surroundings. 

Follow  this  analysis  into  all  the  different  sorts  of  mental 
actions.  In  an  image  there  is  first  the  imaged  object,  and 
second  the  act  of  imagination.  The  first  is  non-mental,  the 
second  is  an  act  of  mind,  different  from  the  act  of  perceiving, 
but  still  an  act  entirely  distinguishable  from  the  thing  which  is 
revealed  to  it  in  image  form.  Or  go  down  lower  than  perception 
to  sensation.  In  sensation  we  distinguish  the  sensing  which  is 
an  act  of  consciousness  from  the  sensum  which  is  non-mental. 
The  act  of  consciousness  has  no  property  of  green,  or  sweet,  or 
musical,  or  any  other  character  which  can  strictly  be  said  to 
be  one  of  quality.  It  is  but  the  consciousness  which  is  evoked 
by  the  green,  the  sweet,  the  musical  sensum,  and  these  sensa 
are  but  appearances  of  the  same  thing  which  is  revealed  to  me 
in  perception  in  a  far  less  fragmentary  form.  I  have  a  friend 
who  wears  a  green  tie.  When  he  is  actually  present  I  perceive 
him.  The  green  sensum  of  his  tie,  the  green  quality  of  his  tie, 
the  tie  as  a  whole  with  other  qualities  than  greenness,  or  my 
friend  as  a  whole  with  other  qualities  than  wearing  a  green  tie, 
all  these  are  different  partial  appearances  of  my  friend.  Let 
me  shut  my  eyes  and  imagine  him,  or  merely  recall  him  from 
memory  as  I  met  him  yesterday,  it  is  still  the  same  non-mental 
friend  who  is  revealed  to  me,  but  in  now  different  appearance 
from  when  I  saw  him  face  to  face.  When  I  think  of  him, 
it  is  another  and  more  satisfying  appearance  of  him.  My  friend 
is  the  continuity  of  these  appearances,  the  complete  whole  of 
which  they  are  partial  fragments.  But  to  make  every  part  of 
this  statement  clear  would  carry  me  too  far  away  from  my 
immediate  task.  I  only  insist  that  in  any  so-called  experience 
you  can  separate  the  object  from  the  other  thing  which  is  the 
experiencing  of  it.  That  thing,  the  subject,  cannot  act  without 
there  is  some  object  to  evoke  its  activity.  You  do  not  find 
them  apart.  But  they  are  as  distinct  as  this  table  is  distinct 
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from  the  floor,  though  if  there  were  nothing  whatever  to  support 
the  table,  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose  that  it  does. 

4.  Conclusions  from  this  Analysis. — Two  important  con- 
clusions follow  from  this  description.  In  the  first  place  the 
subject  is  a  thing  among  other  things.  It  is  part  of  the  same 
world  to  which  external  things  belong.  It  has  no  claim  to 
be  in  any  mysterious  way  the  condition  of  other  things,  as 
philosophers  are  apt  vainly  to  imagine.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
condition  of  our  experiencing  things ;  for  clearly  things  cannot 
be  experienced  unless  there  is  an  experiencing.  But  the  act  of 
experiencing  is  an  event  in  the  natural  world.  And  it  is 
experienced,  though  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  object  it  is 
directed  upon.  It  is  itself  experiencing,  and  is  experienced 
only  in  the  sense  that  we  strike  a  stroke  as  opposed  to  striking 
a  ball,  or  as  we  wave  a  farewell  as  opposed  to  waving  the  hand.* 
It  is  thus  open  to  description  like  other  things,  however 
incomplete  the  description  may  be.  The  subject  is  therefore 
no  unknown  thing  to  which  objects,  including  itself,  are 
presented.  It  is  itself  thoroughly  empirical,  and  our  cognitive 
experience,  at  any  rate,  affords  no  ground  for  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  pure  ego  to  which  the  empirical  self  is  an  object, 
a  me.  My  self  is  "  me,"  only  so  far  as  it  is  my  body,  or  so  far  as 
the  body  predominates  in  the  person.  But  the  subject  itself 
though  it  is  empirical  through  and  through,  is  rightly  called 
"  I "  because  it  is  not  an  object  experienced,  but  an  experiencing 
experienced.  It  is  enjoyed  or  suffered,  but  it  is  not  revealed  to 
itself,  it  is  not  contemplated. 

Moreover,  we  can  go  further  and  describe  on  the  strength  of 
the  way  we  enjoy  it,  what  manner  of  thing  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness is.  It  is  experienced  as  a  transition,  a  becoming.  When 
I  perceive  a  falling  cricket  ball  my  perception  of  it  is  the 
mental  transition  which  passes  over  into  the  motor  act  of 


*  This  turn  of  phrase  is  due  to  Mr.  Stout,  but  I  use  it  with  different 
implications  from  him. 
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holding  my  hands  to  catch  it.  It  is  not  the  sensing  of  the  motor 
sensa  which  I  thereby  receive,  those  are  a  part  of  my  bodily  self, 
not  of  my  subject.  But  it  is  the  transition  to  these  sensations, 
and  they  continue  it.  It  is  most  easily  verified  in  more  complex 
conditions,  when  we  pass  from  step  to  step  of  a  train  of  thoughts, 
or  in  those  transitive  states  of  mind,  as  Mr.  James  calls  them, 
when  we  are  aware  not  so  much  of  the  things  we  are  thinking 
about  as  of  the  passage  or  relation  between  them.  When  the 
transition  is  baulked  as  in  the  famous  poem  of  Humpty  I  Hunpty, 
where  the  lines  end  witli  a  conjunction  or  a  preposition,  we  are 
vividly  aware  of  the  transition  in  the  defeat  of  it : — 

"  The  little  fishes'  answer  was, 
We  cannot  do  it,  Sir,  because — "* 

And  in  such  cases  we  distinguish  the  stopped  passage  of  our 
meaning,  from  the  caught  breath  and  tense  forward  bending 
of  the  head.  Guided  by  these  patently  transitive  experiences, 
we  can  then  observe  also  in  the  substantive  ones  how  there 
are  no  resting  places  in  consciousness  but  only  curvature  of 
our  path,  and  how  when  we  seem  to  stop  and  dwell  upon  an 
object  we  are  but  as  it  were  following  at  that  point  the  tangent 
which  marks  the  direction  of  our  advance.  Still  more  clearly 
are  the  transitions  felt  in  the  obviously  conative  or  volitional 
acts  of  mind,  whose  very  essence  is  transition,  complicated 
indeed  as  in  desire  by  the  multiplicity  of  competing  tendencies, 
as  we  partly  seek  to  bring  the  object  desired  into  greater 
fulness  and  vividness  of  experience  and  partly  feel  ourselves 
driven  back  by  some  resistance  in  it  or  in  ourselves,  which  sets 
back  and  stems  the  forward  movement  of  our  mind.  And  here 
too  we  can  distinguish  the  current  of  our  conscious  action  from 
the  motor  sensa  in  which  it  finds  its  discharge.  When  we  go 
back  from  these  volitional  experiences  to  our  processes  of 


*  See  MacDougalPs  article  in  Mind,  N.S.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  345,  for  a 
hypothesis  as  to  the  physiological  'processes  underlying  these  transitive 
states. 
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cognition,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  in  them  also,  in  the  most 
elementary  as  well  as  in  those  which  by  their  more  advanced 
character  betray  more  easily  their  essential  features,  the 
presence  of  impulses  to  go  on  in  some  path,  either  into 
outward  motion,  sensed  as  such,  or  into  some  fresh  cognition, 
but  always  transitions  to  elsewhere.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
feature  of  our  consciousness  as  we  enjoy  or  live  it  that  we  are 
justified  in  speaking  of  consciousness  as  enjoyed  or  lived  or 
"  minded  "  activity,  whatever  other  interpretation  we  may  add 
to  this  simple  statement. 

In  the  next  place  not  only  is  consciousness  activity  of  the 
peculiar  character  that  we  call  conscious,  but  we  can  further 
indicate  from  direct  experience  the  features  of  this  activity. 
It  has  duration  and  succession,  and  indeed  it  has  sometimes 
been  thought  that  time  relations  belong  to  consciousness  alone. 
It  has  intensity,  degrees  of  strength.  It  is  variably  toned 
with  pleasure  and  pain,  and  emotional  excitement.  At  least 
I  must  content  myself  with  these  summary  statements  for 
want  of  fuller  knowledge  or  reflection.  If  any  one  chooses  to 
maintain  that  these  hedonic  characters  are  the  varying 
Dualities  of  consciousness,  I  have  as  yet  no  answer  to  give. 
But  apart  from  these  affective  modifications,  consciousness  is 
without  quality  except  the  quality  of  being  consciousness.  It 
has  no  differences  of  quality  to  correspond  with  the  differences 
of  its  objects.  It  is  not  a  physical  thing  and  is  not  green  or 
sweet.  But  it  is  to  its  own  experience  different  with  the 
difference  of  its  object.  It  is  not  the  same,  it  does  not  feel  the 
same  when  it  is  conscious  of  colour  and  of  sound.  It  feels 
diffei'ent  for  a  high  and  for  a  low  note.  According  to  the 
character  of  the  object  so  is  and  so  must  be  the  character  of 
the  reaction.  Bat  this  difference  is  not  one  of  quality  in  the 
sense  in  which  consciousness  may  itself  be  called  a  quality 
which  mechanism  is  not.  As  the  object  is  more  complex  the 
mental  response  becomes  more  complex.  As  the  object 
changes  from  being  a  percept  to  being  an  image  or  a  memory 
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or  a  thought,  the  response  of  consciousness  changes,  but 
consciousness  itself  retains  the  same  quality.  It  differs  in 
another  respect,  which  for  reasons  to  be  explained  more 
fully  I  call  direction.  According  to  the  quality,  the  com- 
plexity, the  grade  of  the  object  (I  mean  by  grade  on  what 
order  of  appearance  it  is  revealed,  whether  as  sensum  or 
perceptum,  etc.),  the  mental  activity  varies  in  direction.  But 
I  can  only  fully  explain  this  phrase  when  I  have  first  indicated 
the  feature  of  conscious  activity  on  which  these  minuter 
variations  depend,  namely  that  consciousness  is  spatial,  has 
extensity  and  has  position. 

That  consciousness  is  in  time  is  admitted.  It  is  only  the 
prejudice  that  to  be  in  space  a  thing  must  be  purely  physical 
which  prevents  us  from  admitting  that  mind  is  in  space  also. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  mind  is  believed  to  depend  on  brain 
and  may  thus  be  said  to  be  located  there.  That  is  a  true  but 
a  trivial  proposition.  I  mean  that  consciousness  declares  itself 
to  have  spatial  character.  Part  of  the  prejudice  against  this 
conception  disappears  if,  following  our  analysis,  we  consider 
experience  as  the  co-partnership  of  two  things,  one  the  object 
and  the  other  the  subject.  There  is  then  no  a  priori  reason 
why  the  mind  should  not  be  in  space  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
table  is  on  the  floor.  But  the  appeal  is  to  experience  itself. 
Consciousness  has  in  the  first  place  a  clearly  enjoyed 
voluminousness,  particularly  when  the  mind  is  engaged  with 
many  objects  at  once.  It  has  a  spread  out  character,  exactly 
the  same  as  that  we  are  familiar  with  in  external  objects. 
And  that  enjoyed  voluminous  mass  is  located  vaguely  within 
the  contemplated  body.  Moreover,  within  this  vague  extension, 
separate  mental  acts  stand  out  as  having  position,  though  the 
definition  of  it  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind.  It  is  clearest 
marked  in  the  higher  mental  functions,  thought  or  imagination 
or  memory,  or  desire.  A  change  in  the  tenour  of  the  thoughts 
is  felt  literally  as  a  change  in  local  direction.  And  this 
differentiation  of  consciousness  is  distinguishable  from  the 
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accompanying  sensations  in  the  scalp  or  from  sensations  of  move- 
ment in  the  eyes,  which  with  me  nearly  always  accompany  a 
change  in  the  thoughts.  That  there  is  some  locality  in  the 
mental  activity  may  even  be  seen  in  sensation,  especially  in  the 
case  of  sensa  which  like  those  of  vision  are  not  localised  in  the 
body,  and  where  accordingly  it  is  easier  to  prevent  the  confusion 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  proper  object,  the  colour,  with  the 
consciousness  of  movements  of  the  eyes.  But  even  in  localised 
sensations  like  touch,  where  the  bodily  object,  the  hand, 
intrudes  into  the  felt  pressure,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  faintly 
accentuated  experience  of  direction  of  the  movement  of 
consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  sensum,  the  pressure  or 
hardness.  And  if  one  leans  one's  back  against  an  armchair  at 
the  same  time  that  one  regards  a  bright  light  one  can  feel  two 
differently  localised  modifications  of  consciousness.  Vague  as 
all  these  judgments  are,  they  are  enough  to  indicate  that  mind 
is  on  its  own  showing  extended  and  in  place,  and  that  it  is 
placed  somewhere  within  the  region  of  the  body,  and  more 
specifically  within  the  region  of  the  head. 

5.  Combination  of  Subject  and  Body  to  Form  the  Person. — 
Starting  from  these  characteristics  of  the  subject  we  can  now 
see  how  that  combination  of  the  subject  with  the  body  is 
effected  which  we  have  called  the  person.  It  takes  place 
in  two  main  ways.  The  subject  being  in  the  first  place 
experienced  as  a  continuum  of  activities  having  position,  it  is 
identified  as  being  in  the  same  place  with  the  body,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  identify  a  colour  as  occupying  the  same  place 
with  a  tone.  Were  the  mind  not  itself  spatial,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  we  should  ever  be  justified  in  supposing  it 
contained  within  our  bodies.  The  process  of  localising  the 
subject  in  certain  portions  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  we  identify  the  place  of  an  organic  sensum  with  the 
place  of  a  touch  sensum.  And  in  some  cases  the  place  of  the 
consciousness  may  be  clearer  than  the  part  of  the  body  in 
which  we  localise  it.  Just  as,  according  to  Mr.  James,  the 
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localising  of  a  pain  in  the  toe  may  really  be  the  localising  of 
the  seen  foot  in  the  same  place  as  the  more  personal  sensation 
of  pain,  so  we  may  sometimes  localise  our  body  in  our 
consciousness  rather  than  our  consciousness  in  our  body.  The 
person,  then,  comes  into  being  partly  through  the  vague 
identification  of  its  place  with  that  of  the  body,  so  that  they 
are  experientially  one  thing  and  not  two  altogether  separate 
things.  Secondly,  the  combination  is  effected  through  the 
experience  that  the  response  made  by  the  mind  to  the  things 
of  the  external  world  is  carried  out  by  bodily  movements. 
The  mental  activities,  with  their  vague  suggestion  of  difference 
in  place  from  each  other,  are  found  to  be  continuous  with  the 
•definitely  apprehended  motor  reactions  by  which  the  conscious 
being  secures  his  ends.  And  in  this  second  way  we  acquire 
the  notion  which  we  commonly  entertain  that  we  are  a  body 
•containing  a  mind  within  its  circuit  or  that  we  are  a  mind 
using  the  body  in  which  it  is  placed  as  an  instrument  for 
successful  life.  As  we  rise  above  the  life  of  the  senses  and 
appetites  to  the  life  of  intellect,  and  tend  to  push  away  the 
bodily  ladder  by  which  we  have  risen,  we  still  learn  that  these 
activities  of  knowledge  are  sustained  by  bodily  movements,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  they  issue  in  practical  movements  by 
which  we  react  upon  the  outer  world  through  the  medium 
of  our  bodies,  if  only  through  the  organs  of  speech.  Thus  the 
person  is  no  mere  aggregate  of  a  mind  and  a  body,  because 
they  have  place  and  movements  in  common,  and  a  very  little 
experience  is  enough  to  show  that  whatever  makes  for 
peculiarity  in  the  one  partner  makes  also  for  peculiarity  in  the 
other,  that  defects  or  excellences  of  the  bodily  organs  are 
reflected  in  the  mind  which  makes  use  of  them. 

Something  like  this  is,  indeed,  our  ordinary  notion  of  our 
person,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  two 
things  can  be  united  of  which  one  is  an  object  to  the  other  and 
the  second  lives  or  enjoys  itself,  but  is  not  an  object  of  contem- 
plation either  to  itself  or  its  partner.  And  many,  and  indeed 
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most,  stop  at  this  point,  and  are  content  to  regard  the  mind  as 
a  separate  thing  from  the  body,  a  spiritual  thing  which  knows 
the  Imdy  in  which  it  dwells,  but  is  not  bound  to  it.  But  more 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  two  things,  the  body  and  the 
continuum  of  mental  activities,  shows  that  not  only  is  the  mind 
vaguely  connected  with  the  body,  but  that  there  is  an  intimacy 
of  connection  which  does  not  enable  us  to  rest  in  the  conception 
of  their  independent  existence.  For  partly  from  what  we  learn 
of  our  own  bodies,  and  still  more  from  what  we  learn  of  the 
bodies,  and  particularly  the  brains,  of  others,  we  establish  the 
closest  dependence  of  mental  action  on  brain  action.  The 
various  problems  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  arise  out  of 
these  facts.  But  for  me  here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  with 
this  increasing  knowledge  the  immediate  deliverances  of  con- 
sciousness about  itself  accept  modification  and  become  more 
accurate.  In  the  first  place,  conscious  activity,  being  tracked  to 
its  basis  in  neural  activity,  need  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  activity 
of  some  separate  thing,  but  may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
character  assumed  by  the  activity  of  a  physiological  organism, 
or,  rather,  of  its  nervous  system,  or  more  specifically  of  its  brain, 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  level  of  development.  Consciousness 
thus  becomes  a  new  and  remarkable  property  of  what  is  in 
reality  a  physical  thing,  though  of  course  the  activity  does  not 
cease  to  be  mental  because  it  is  the  activity  of  what  in  certain 
aspects  is  purely  physical.  Consciousness  is  thus  a  property  of 
certain  sorts  of  neural  activities. 

Secondly,  we  may  now  understand  in  what  sense  it  is 
possible  to  speak,  as  I  have  done,  of  mental  activities  as  having 
a  direction  which  differs  with  the  character  of  the  object,  and 
as  being  combined  into  complexes  or  constellations  of  directions. 
Instead  of  the  vague  sense  of  movement  along  certain  lines  of 
locality  which  even  the  uninstructed  consciousness  has,  we  now 
discover  that  mental  acts  take  place  as  the  conscious  counter- 
part of  neural  activities  which  have  definite  direction.  Those 
iieural  directions  cannot  be  perceived  at  all  by  the  consciousness 
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itself  which  they  condition.  It  can  only  think  them  from  its 
knowledge  of  other  brains.  But  it  can,  now  that  it  is  provided 
with  the  representation  or  knowledge  of  its  own  physiological 
processes,  regard  the  consciousness  which  they  condition  as 
taking  place  along  these  directions. 

Consequently,  when  I  said  before  that  consciousness  differed 
according  to  its  object,  not  in  quality  but  in  direction,  I 
intended  to  suggest  by  anticipation  that  consciousness  was 
literally  a  motor  process  taking  place  along  definite  lines  in 
space  within  the  brain.  Of  course  it  is  only  the  sophisticated 
mind  which  can  call  its  mental  actions  motor  processes.  The 
original  differences  of  "  direction  "  are  merely  differences  of  some 
sort,  enjoyed  as  spatially  distinct.  It  is  only  when  we  know 
what  a  brain-movement  is  that  we  can  say  that  these  differences 
are  also  differences  in  brain-movement.  Let  me,  however,  once 
more  insist  (even  at  the  risk  of  producing  weariness)  that  these 
movements  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  motor  reactions  in 
which  all  mental  life  takes  effect.  For  these  motor  reactions 
are  themselves  sensa,  and  physical  processes  of  the  body  merely. 
They  are  part  of  the  objects  of  mind,  but  they  are  not  mind 
itself.  At  the  same  time  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous 
with  the  real  mental  or  neural  directions,  and  are  an  index  to 
them.  It  would  follow,  according  to  this  conception,  that  the 
life  of  mind  would  consist  in  these  special  forms  of  reaction, 
along  certain  neural  lines,  to  stimuli  from  without ;  and  the 
conscious  being  would  be  but  a  unified  whole  in  which  physical 
structures  of  a  certain  degree  of  organisation  became  endowed 
with  a  property  in  virtue  of  which  they  could  become  subject 
to  things  outside  them  of  which  they  are  said  to  become  aware. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  by  direction  here  is  meant 
direction  relative  to  the  head,  so  that  if  I  turn  round  and  alter 
the  absolute  direction  of  a  neural  track  (or,  rather,  its  direction 
in  relation  to  other  things)  the  excitement  of  that  neural  track 
enables  me  in  memory  to  come  within  sight  of  the  same  object 
as  excited  it  in  perception  before  when  I  was  looking  at  it. 
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I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  had  not  some  of  my 
critics  urged  a  difficulty,  to  insert  this  caveat. 

But  this  whole  digression  is  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  language  in  which  the  subject  element  of  the 
person  was  described.  I  return  to  the  main  line  of  exposition. 

6.  Se/f-conscimtsncss  and  Sclf-knoicledge. — The  self,  as  person, 
is  then  the  synthesis  of  the  self  as  subject  and  the  self  as  body 
or  as  object.  In  the  end  it  turns  out  that  the  synthesis  is  more 
than  a  combination  or  juxtaposition  ;  that  the  subject  is  itself 
a  development  of  the  bodily  self,  or  rather  of  one  part  of  it, 
but  by  no  means  an  epiphenomenal  or  merely  superadded  part. 
With  such  an  organisation  the  neural  activity  is,  ipso  facto, 
mental.  To  suppose  the  consciousness  to  be  a  mere  superadded 
luxury  is  like  supposing  that  a  tuning  fork  could  vibrate  256 
times  a  second  in  air  without  emitting  a  sound.  But,  while  the 
subject  is  thus  not  a  separate  thing  from  the  body,  I  could  not 
begin  by  the  assumption  or  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  so,  for 
my  first  experience  of  the  subject  is  not  that  of  a  bodily  thing 
at  all,  and  this  result  is  arrived  at  only  through  a  somewhat 
complicated  inference  from  experience,  and  is  never  arrived  at 
by  most  persons.  Moreover,  to  the  last,  the  subject  element  in 
the  total,  however  much  we  may  recognise  that  it  is  an 
efflorescence  of  the  body,  remains  something  which  we  enjoy 
and  is  not  revealed  to  ourselves,  is  not  contemplated.  This 
leads  us  on  to  inquire  how  then  we  can  know  ourselves. 

Whether  we  take  self  to  be  body  or  person,  it  is  clear  we  may 
know  the  bodily  element  in  it  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  other 
objects.  It  is  a  mass  of  organic,  kinsesthetic  and  special  sensa, 
and  though  there  are  differences  between  the  first  two  and 
the  third,  to  which  I  shall  return,  these  sensa  are  objects 
open  to  our  inspection.  We  have  experience  of  them,  we 
contemplate  them.  We  do  not  merely  enjoy  or  live  them. 
But  how  can  we  be  said  to  know  the  subject  ?  It  is  clear 
that  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  it.  We  are  aware  of 
ourselves  as  knowing  an  object,  and  we  are  aware  of  ourselves 
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as  the  continuity  of  our  changing  selves.  It  is  said  that  in 
such  cases  the  self  is  a  presentation,  i.e.,  an  object.  If  so, 
it  would  be  a  sensible  thing,  and  this  we  have  seen  it  cannot 
be.  How  then  is  self-knowledge  possible  at  all  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  I  must  first  ask  what 
we  mean  by  having  knowledge  of  external  things,  and  must 
recur  to  my  former  analysis  of  the  act  of  perception,  and 
must  now  assert  what  was  then  omitted  for  simplicity.  In 
any  cognition  there  are  two  parties,  on  the  one  side  the 
object  itself,  on  the  other  the  activity  or  reaction  of  the  mind 
upon  it.  That  act  is  called  a  cognition,  so  far  as  it  has 
relation  to  the  object ;  it  may  be  called  conation  in  relation 
to  the  movements  in  which  it  issues.  But  it  is  one  and  the. 
same  action  throughout,  and  to  call  it  cognition  is  not  to 
describe  it  as  what  it  is  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  thing 
which  undergoes  or  enjoys  it.  In  itself  it  is  a  conation,  an 
act  of  attention,  and  the  mental  life  is  thus  made  up  of 
conations,  with  their  toning  of  feeling.  Thus  sensation  is 
but  the  name  of  psychical  reflex  action,  perception  of  instinctive 
action,  in  so  far  as  these  conations  are  related  to  their  object. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  mental  state  and  that  is  conation, 
or  if  feeling  be  admitted  as  independent  there  are  only  two 
kinds.*  We  must  distinguish  accordingly  cognition  and  the 
cognitum ;  or  knowing  and  knowledge.  The  cognitum,  where 
we  are  engaged  with  external  objects,  is  an  external  object. 
Knowing  is  a  mental  action,  but  knowledge  is  an  external  or 
non-mental  thing.  There  is  no  intermediate  entity  called 
knowledge,  half  mental,  half  physical,  whether  it  be  called 
a  Lockeian  idea  or  some  qualitative  colouring  of  the  mind, 
called  presentation.  Knowing  is  mental  and  is  a  conscious 
activity,  colourless,  except  for  feeling,  but  varying  in  intensity, 
in  complexity,  and  in  direction. 

Consequently,  to  say  that  I  have  knowledge  of  an  external 

*  See  note  at  end  of  this  paper. 
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means  only  that  there  is  an  external  thing,  and  that 
there  is  also  the  act  of  knowing  it.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  act  of  knowing,  according,  that  is,  as  it  is  sensation, 
or  perception,  or  memory,  or  thought,  the  external  object  is 
present  under  more  or  less  partial  appearances ;  and  it  must 
be  added,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  mental  reaction 
varies  correspondingly,  being  different  in  a  perception  and  in 
an  imagination  or  a  thought  of  the  same  thing,  though  these 
differences  do  not  fall  within  my  province,  but  are  rather  the 
business  of  psychology  to  describe.  There  is  thus  no  mystery 
about  knowledge  of  an  external  thing.  It  is  the  thing  itself,  in 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  reveals  itself  to  the  mind,  which 
like  any  other  animal  organisation  is  selective,  and  reacts 
only  to  partial  features  of  the  whole  object. 

Now  I  cannot  have  knowledge  of  my  mind,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  an  object  of  contemplation,  for  that  would  mean  that 
my  mind  could  act  upon  itself.  But  I  can  know  my  mind,  for 
I  am  my  mind,  which  is  an  experienced  experiencing,  though 
not  an  experienced  object.  To  know  my  mind  means  as  all 
knowledge  means  the  existence  of  my  mind,  and  nothing  more. 
Moreover,  since  we  saw  that  percepts,  memories,  etc.,  are  not 
forms  of  mind  but  are  appearances  of  the  object,  so  if  we  know 
our  minds  we  should  expect  to  have  our  mind  occurring  in  the 
form  of  percept,  image  and  memory  and  thought,  and  this  is 
•what  we  actually  do  find.  Thus  the  knowledge  which  we  call 
mind  and  the  knowledge  which  we  call  external  things  are 
«qually  knowledge,  i.e.,  they  are  experienced  existents.  But  it 
still  remains  true  that  they  are  a  different  order  of  existents 
and  experienced  differently.  Hence  the  self  as  a  mind  never 
is  an  object,  or  presentation.  To  believe  so  is  to  confuse  it 
with  the  bodily  self,  or  with  the  bodily  constituent  of  the 
person. 

7.  Memory  or  Imagination  of  Myself. — The  chief  difficulty  in 
regard  to  our  self-knowledge  is  presented  by  memory.  How  do 
we  know  a  past  state  of  our  selves,  that  is  of  our  subject  ?  For 
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the  subject  is  unlike  the  object.  I  may  have  the  object  pre- 
sented to  me  in  image  or  memory,  and  what  is  then  before  me 
is  a  past  objecb  or  an  absent  one.  But  when  I  remember 
myself  as  I  do  whenever  I  go  over  a  train  of  events  in  which  I 
took  part,  my  remembered  self  is  a  part  of  my  present  con- 
dition. That  is  the  price  I  pay  for  enjoying  myself  instead  of 
contemplating  it  or  reacting  on  it.  My  past  and  future  are 
contained  within  my  present.  Indeed,  my  present  self  is 
always  broad,  and  is  edged  by  its  own  past  and  future.  That 
is,  in  fact,  our  immediate  experience  of  duration,  as  well  as  of 
succession.  My  present  always  has  duration,  and  as  the  suc- 
cessive broad  patches  of  mental  life  in  their  continuous  passage 
overlap,  the  sensational  element  of  the  previous  patch  becomes 
the  fringe  of  the  next  patch,  and  is  known  as  the  immediately 
preceding  event. 

The  analysis  of  a  remembered  state  of  myself  is  not  easy  to 
perform.  I  will  take  as  an  example  the  recollection  of  how  I 
felt  when  I  was  driving  with  a  friend  to  catch  a  train  in  a 
certain  town,  having  informed  him  of  the  starting-time,  and 
being  beset  by  the  anxiety  that  I  might  have  made  a  mistake. 
The  represented  journey  in  the  cab  may  be  omitted  ;  it  is  the 
object  of  my  mental  state.  For  the  present  I  may  omit  the 
memory  of  my  anxiety  and  my  bodily  condition.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  memory  of  myself  as  subject.  The  picture  of 
the  object  (the  cab-drive)  has  corresponding  to  it  in  myself  a 
process  of  ideation,  which  however,  unlike  the  past  object,  is  an 
actual  state  of  my  subject,  but  on  the  backward  edge  of  my 
broad  present.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
imaging  process  occupies  the  same  neural  place  as  the  corre- 
sponding perceiving  process  did,  or  not.  In  the  former  case 
my  contention,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  strengthened.  But 
assume  that  it  is  in  a  different  place.  Now,  first  this  mental 
act,  which  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  my  consciousness,  is  a 
part  of  this  continuous  whole,  it  is  mine,  and  the  act  of 
imagination  or  memory  is  my  act.  Next,  the  ideal  process 
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tends  to  become  realised.  It  takes  on  perceptual  character. 
It  tends  to  assume  the  vividness  of  that  part  of  my  conscious- 
ness which  is  sensational,  and  which  forms  the  centre  of  my 
present  as  distinguished  from  the  fringes  of  it.  This  passage 
of  the  ideational  act  into  vividness  is  due  to  the  connection 
that  subsists  between  it  and  its  corresponding  perceptual 
process  and  the  excitement  of  the  appropriate  organic  processes. 
There  are  no  sensible  breaks  in  this  process,  but,  as  the 
ideation  lingers  in  my  mind,  it  diffuses  itself  along  those 
paths  which  make  it  an  actual  or  sensational  mental  process, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  experience  that  it  may  in  this 
fashion  gather  greater  pungency  than  belonged  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  original  experience.  The  memory  of  our  past 
is  often  more  vivid  than  any  actual  present  experience  is. 
Hence,  in  the  corresponding  case  of  expectation,  the  dis- 
appointing feebleness  of  our  enjoyments  as  compared  with 
the  anticipation.  I  will  only  add  here  that  the  expectation 
differs  from  the  memory  only  in  this,  that  we  move  forward  in 
the  mental  stream  from  the  memory  to  the  central  present, 
and  from  the  central  present  to  the  expectation.  I  have 
described  very  imperfectly  the  realising  of  the  memory  or 
expectation.  It  may  be  called  an  invasion  of  the  whole 
consciousness  by  what  was  at  first  only  a  distinguishable 
streak  in  it,  the  ideation  overflowing  into  perceptual  channels, 
and  thence  into  actual  motor  reactions.  Without  accepting 
M.  Bergson's  account  of  pure  memory,  or  the  whole  of  his 
conception  of  mental  process,  I  can  best  refer  you  to  the 
relevant  passages  in  his  book,  Matter  and  Memory. 

Thus  the  memory  of  my  past  state  is  not  a  representation 
of  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the  object  is  represented.  It  is  the 
past  object  which  is  before  my  mind  and  not  the  present  object. 
But  the  memory  of  myself  is  a  present  action  of  myself  which, 
by  its  transitional  tendency,  renews  the  past  condition.  It  is 
not  the  old  self  which  is  brought  back,  but  a  renewal  of  past 
experience,  whereas  the  object  about  which  myself  was 
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engaged  in  the  past  is  brought  back  as  past,  and  is  not  renewed. 
How  this  renewal  is  possible  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  mental  action  is,  as  we  have  seen,  also  neural.  The  actual 
past  experiencing  is  not  retained  in  my  mind  for  me,  that  is, 
for  my  present  experiencing,  but  the  neural  twist  is  retained, 
and  on  occasion  I  renew  my  past.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
subject  at  the  present  moment  can  contain  its  past  and  its 
future.  I  thereby  reach  backwards  and  forwards  to  cover  the 
whole  of  my  history.  One  verification  of  this  is  found  in  the 
impossibility  of  remembering  my  past  where  my  neural  habits 
have  been  lost.  If  I  have  become  accustomed  to  like  sugar,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  how  I  used  to  dislike  it, 
though  of  course  I  can  remember  the  physical  fact  that  I  did 
dislike  it,  e.g.,  that  I  often  said  so. 

8.  Memory  of  the  Bodily  Self. — Before  proceeding  further, 
I  revert  to  the  memory  of  my  bodily  condition  which  was 
omitted  from  the  above  analysis.  The  matter  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  has  been 
explained  here  of  the  subject  self  is  true  with  modifications  of 
the  object  or  bodily  self,  so  far  at  least  as  that  consists  of 
organic  sensa,  as  distinct  from  the  touched  or  seen  body.  I  can 
recall  how  my  body  sat  in  the  cab  with  my  friend.  But  I  cannot 
represent  the  organic  disturbances  in  my  anxiety  (nor,  of  course, 
the  emotional  excitement  itself,  which  is  a  subjective  affection) 
except  by  living  myself  back  into  the  situation.  The  ideal 
process  of  remembering  the  journey  in  the  cab  and  its  surround- 
ing circumstances  overflows  into  perceptual  not  ideal  processes 
of  organic  and  kinsesthetic  sensation  with  their  sensa.  The 
ideal  process  carries  with  it  an  actual  affection  of  the  body, 
often  intenser  than  the  reality.  I  do  not  imagine  these  bodily 
sensations,  but,  given  a  certain  external  situation,  I  begin  to 
t'eel  these  sensations.  So,  too,  with  organic  pain  which  is  not 
represented  in  memory,  so  that  I  could  say  the  past  pain  is 
pictured  to  me  as  the  past  injury  to  my  flesh,  but  is  revived 
through  the  overflow  of  the  ideal  stab  into  my  bodily  channels. 
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A  remembered  pain  is  the  renewed  pain  of  a  remembered  object. 
So,  too,  the  emotional  or  hedonic  tone  of  a  mental  state  is 
renewed  by  the  memory  of  the  event  which  it  attended,  and  thin 
is  the  real  meaning  of  a  remembered  or  anticipated  feeling. 

Whether  the  same  account  is  true  of  the  kintesthetic  con- 
stituent of  the  bodily  self,  I  do  not  feel  able  at  present  to  say. 
There  is,  however,  much  room,  as  I  think,  for  doubting  whether 
we  have  khm'sthetic  images  proper,  which  should  be  strictly 
comparable  to  visual  images. 

Thus,  while  my  subject  states,  my  mental  actions  and 
affections  are  internal  and  are  not  represented,  and  my  special 
sensations  (i.e.,  the  sensa)  are  non-mental  or  external  and  are 
represented,  my  organic  sensa  are  external  but,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  are  not  represented.  And  it  is  this  intermediate  position 
between  my  mind  and  the  special  sensa,  including  of  course 
the  special  sensa  by  which  my  body  is  apprehended,  which 
gives  the  bodily  self,  of  which  they  are  the  chief  constituent 
and  the  nucleus,  its  distinctive  position  of  intermediary  between 
ourselves  and  the  external  world.  Their  ambiguous  character 
as  external  and  yet  not  represented  may  account  also  in  part  for 
the  persistent  cleavage  between  different  thinkers  in  respect  of 
the  self,  some  describing  it  as  altogether  unlike  the  objects  of 
the  external  world  and  distinct  from  them,  others  declaring  it 
to  be  a  presentation,  one  object  among  other  objects.  For,  no 
clear  distinction  being  made  of  the  self  as  subject  and  the  body, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  either  that  the  subject  is  not  a  matter  of 
experience  at  all  or,  if  we  avoid  .this  error,  to  confound  the 
subject  which  is  not  represented  and  is  not  an  object  with  the 
person  which  contains  both  subject  and  body  and  which  is 
therefore  so  far  presented.  When  we  do  this,  the  bodily  con- 
stituent being  so  largely  organic  sensa,  and  yet  not  represented 
but  only  presented,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  subject 
which  resembles  these  organic  sensa  in  not  being  represented 
resembles  them  also  in  being  presented. 

9.  Conclusion. — But  various  results  are  now  clear  or  as  clear 
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as  the  admittedly  imperfect  account  of  memory  of  self  allows.* 
First,  that  the  inner  sense  or  reflection  is  a  portion  of  experience, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  experienced  object,  is  not  a  presentation  in 
the  sense  in  which  external  objects  are  so  described.  Second, 
that  the  perceived  or  remembered  self,  which  is  thus  enjoyed 
and  not  revealed,  is  apprehended  as  standing  out  more  dis- 
tinctly from  the  general  mass  of  self.  In  other  words, 
a  remembered  state  of  myself  is  the  particular  renewal  of 
a  mental  condition  as  it  stands  out  in  prominence  against  the 
background.  It  is  but  my  self  reaching  backward,  and  the 
backward  condition  is  prominent.  The  memory  of  self  is  in 
technical  phrase  a  differentiation  of  the  general  obscure  mass  of 
self  into  a  feature  which  belongs  in  the  sense  explained  to  the 
past. 

Third,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  self  so  remembered,  or 
anticipated,  or  perceived,  may  rightly  be  said  to  be  known  in 
perception,  or  memory,  or  anticipation,  though  it  is  not  the 
object  of  perception,  etc.,  it  does  not  perform  the  impossible  feat 
of  perceiving  itself.  Just  as  the  percept,  the  memory,  the  fore- 
cast of  an  external  object  are  the  different  appearances  of  that 
object  as  in  the  present,  the  past,  or  the  future,  or  as  the  concept 
of  it  is  the  law  of  its  construction  and  action,  so  the  enjoyed  self 
which  is  enjoyed  or  "  minded  "  by  itself,  and  not  contemplated 
by  itself  from  the  outside,  exists  in  more  or  less  partial,  more 
or  less  complete,  forms,  and  these  forms  have  the  same  general 
characters  as  make  external  percepta,  memories,  and  forecasts 
different  from  one  another.  Once  we  hold  fast  the  distinction 
of  knowing  and  known,  and  identify  knowledge  with  the  known, 
and  refuse  to  suppose  that  the  known  external  thing  is  in  any 
shape  or  form  mental,  even  merely  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  may  have  some  colouring  resembling  the  external  thing 
which  it  is  aware  of,  we  may  confidently  maintain  that  we  not 


*  Part  of  this  imperfection  proceeds  from  the  obscurity  of  memory  in 
general,  whether  of  myself  or  other  things. 
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only  can  hut  do  know  and  describe  our  self,  even  our  subject 
self,  and  insisting  that  we  enjoy  it  and  do  not  contemplate  it 
as  an  object,  we  can  maintain  that  it  exists  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  external  things  exist  for  the  subject  which  knows 
them.  And  let  us  add  that  besides  these  known  and  describable 
forms  of  our  self  with  whatever  may  else  be  said  of  our  self 
on  the  strength  of  them,  there  is  for  us  no  other  self  of  which 
we  can  say  anything  whatever.  Though  beings  higher  than 
ourselves  may  possibly  discover  in  us  by  inspection  from  the 
outside  more  than  we  can  discover  for  ourselves  by  living  our 
lives  and  minding  our  minds,  for  ourselves  ourselves  are  the  con- 
tinuous .stream  of  enjoyed,  or  lived,  or  "  minded  "  experiencing. 
10.  Personal  and  Impersonal. — Objection  may  be  taken  to 
the  use  of  the  word  person  to  indicate  the  union  of  mind  and 
body  in  the  one  individual.  Locke  designates  by  person  the 
consciousness  itself,  what  I  have  called  the  subject.  But, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  this  on  account  of  the  forensic 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  word  which 
serves  to  mark  the  difference  between  one  individual  and 
another.  But  mere  consciousness  is  insufficient  to  perform  this 
discrimination.  For  though  no  one  can  enjoy  the  consciousness 
of  another,  can  "  mind  "  his  mind,  yet  seeing  that  consciousness 
is  colourless  in  quality,  what  is  personal  in  our  lives  comes 
from  the  choice  of  objects  upon  which  we  are  directed, 
including  in  those  objects  the  body  itself.  But  such  choice  of 
objects  is  determined  by  our  bodily  characteristics,  in  which 
are  included  all  properties  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  only 
the  organic  and  other  sensa.  Such  personal  peculiarities  are 
those  of  colour-blindness  or  insensitiveness  to  smells  or 
musical  intervals ;  but  under  the  same  head  come  difference 
of  temperament,  and  all  bias  whether  of  emotion  or  acquired 
by  custom  or  suggestion.  The  choice  of  objects  which  are  to 
occupy  consciousness  is  settled  for  consciousness  by  all  the 
bodily  characteristics  of  which  consciousness  is  the  outcome. 
And  it  is  the  particular  selection  of  objects  which  constitute  a 
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man's  personal  peculiarities.  Any  defect  or  bias  is  betrayed 
in  error.  "Whether  a  man  shall  be  impersonal  in  his  view  of 
things,  or  exhibit  idiosyncrasies  which  impair  his  view  and  cut 
him  off  from  communion  with  others  belongs  not  to  the  subject 
consciousness,  considered  barely  in  its  subjective  character, 
but  rather,  through  the  bodily  element  in  him,  to  the  compound 
of  mind  and  body,  which  is  therefore  appropriately  designated 
the  person.  Moreover,  even  the  impersonal  view  of  things  is 
taken  from  an  angle  special  to  the  individual  though  not 
constituting  an  idiosyncrasy  of  his.  The  eccentric  or  the 
deluded  can  see  things  only  from  one  peculiar  angle,  whereas 
the  impersonal  do  not  suffer  their  point  of  regard  to  discolour 
things.  But  the  most  impersonal  view  of  things  is  attained 
from  some  personal  position,  and  this,  like  the  more  interfering 
and  infecting  peculiarities  of  the  crank  or  the  partisan,  is  in 
the  end  a  bodily  feature,  though  a  normal  one.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  those  more  pronounced  cases  of  alteration  in 
the  consciousness  or  the  personality,  as  they  are  commonly 
described,  where  the  disturbance  is  revealed  in  defects  of  bodily 
organs,  or  in  the  organic  accompaniments  of  emotional  life,  or 
in  the  rupture  or  interruption  of  nervous  connections,  which 
may  even  amount  to  severance  of  the  conscious  unity.  Since 
the  alterations  of  personality  are  not  so  much  independent 
variations  in  the  consciousness  itself  as  rather  traceable  to  the 
actual  body  or  the  underlying  nervous  dispositions,  it  is  natural 
to  reserve  the  word  person  for  the  whole  in  which  bodily 
characteristics  and  the  different  determinations  of  the  directions 
of  consciousness  which  are  their  fruitage  are  contained. 

NOTE  TO  PAGE  18. 

In  answer  to  this  proposition  that  sensation,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sensum,  is  but  the  whole  mental  movement  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  external  object,  while  conation  is  but  the  same  mental 
movement  of  the  psychical  reflex  considered  in  relation  to  its  discharge 
into  actual  bodily  movement ;  it  may  be  asked,  and  with  some  apparent 
force,  why  thus  arbitrarily  appear  to  omit  the  afferent  part  of  the  process 
and  attend  only  to  the  efferent  part  'I  why  not  allow  that  the  afferent 
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action  has  the  sensory  content  as  an  element  or  a  feature  ?  The  answer 
is  that  this  question  betrays  the  fundamental  difficulties  and  obscurities 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  notion  that  mental  actions  have  any 
quality  besides  affective  oues,  if  these  are  to  be  called  qualities. 

Khst  there  is  the  epistemological  difficulty  of  ever  being  able  to 
explain  how  mere  sensory  contents  of  mental  acts  should  ever  enable  us 
to  be  aware  of  non-mental  objects.  There  is  then  no  issue  from  mind  to 
anything  which  is  not  mind.  If  you  reply  that  my  mental  acts  point 
beyond  themselves  to  something  which  is  not  their  content,  you  are 
falling  back  upon  the  doctrine  I  have  adopted  of  qualityless  mental  acts, 
and  have  introduced  the  sensory  content  of  them  as  a  needless  superfluity, 
needless  because  the  different  directions  of  mental  acts  are  already  the 
guidance  required  for  directing  the  attention  on  the  corresponding 
object.  Second,  it  is  very  difficult  as  a  mere  matter  of  psychological 
description  to  understand  why  the  afferent  side  of  the  action  should  have 
a  sensory  content  like  green  or  the  note  C  and  the  efferent  process  be 
nothing  but  conation  without  apparent  quality  (for  I  omit  feeling  and 
emotion,  which  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  the  mere  quality  of  a 
conation).  Third  and  most  important  comes  the  neglect  of  the  truth 
that  the  various  differences  in  the  neural  structures,  or  even  the  neural 
functions,  are  but  the  mechanism  for  transforming  an  impulsion  from 
without  into  a  motor  discharge  from  within  upon  the  external  world 
again,  and  it  appears  still  to  overlook  the  fundamental  fact  that  mental 
action  is  wholly  transitive  and  not  "substantive"  :  that,  as  M.  Bergson 
says,  mental  action  is  not  designed  for  mere  contemplation  but  for 
practice.  This  needs  some  little  detail. 

Adopt,  for  concreteness'  sake,  the  common  though  thoroughly 
questionable  idea  that  sensory  contents  are  lodged  in  certain  centres. 
It  is  admitted,  at  any  late,  that  the  afferent  process  does  not  produce  a 
sensation  or  perception  till  it  reaches  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain,  and, 
let  us  say,  of  the  cortex.  Here  the  sensory  process  begins.  In  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  brain  is  conceived  to  be  in  some  state  of  vibration 
or  chemical  action,  or  however  else  it  may  be  described,  and  the  action  is, 
as  it  were,  isolated  at  that  place  and  called  sensory,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
tuning  fork  giving  out  vibrations.  Then  the  action  is  communicated  to 
the  efferent  fibres  and  conation  begins.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this 
menus  an  artificial  arrest  in  a  continuous  action,  and  that  the  brain  is 
considered  to  pause  in  contemplation  before  it  reacts  !  Now  the  very 
essence  of  mental  and,  I  take  it,  of  neural  action  in  its  subservience  to 
mental  action  is  to  be  going  on  to  the  next  involved  part  of  the  neural 
structure.  It  is  the  passage  from  one  element  to  another  that  counts, 
and  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  use  of  the  variety  of  nerve  centres  is  to 
determine  into  what  efferent  paths  the  communicated  impulse  shall 
overflow  ! 

Now  consider  the  rival  conception,  that  the  mental  act  is  in  fact  a 
conation,  and  neurally  an  innervation  from  some  place  in  the  nervous 
system.  It  now  no  longer  matters  theoretically  at  what  particular  point 
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in  the  system  the  consciousness  begins.  The  essence  of  consciousness  lies 
in  the  transition  along  to  the  next  element.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
consciousness  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  begin  in  the  lower  ganglia,  or 
it  may  not  begin  till  the  highest  centres  of  the  hemispheres  are  involved. 
All  this  is  a  matter  of  determination  in  detail  and  is  of  course  of  the 
last  importance.  But  the  same  conception  is  involved  throughout. 
Wherever  the  consciousness  begins,  it  is  the  act  of  going  forward  to  the 
next  stage.  There  is  no  stop  for  contemplative  purposes.  But  the  whole 
process  so  far  as  it  is  mental  is  the  forward  movement  which  we  call 
voluntary  conation  when  it  starts  from  obviously  ideational  levels,  but 
which  differs  wherever  it  occurs  from  this  high  conation  only  in  the 
nature  of  Lhe  nervous  paths  involved. 

Holding  this  conception  and  remembering  that  the  initial  impulse 
comes  from  the  outside  object  acting  upon  the  elaborately  constructed 
nerve-ending,  we  are  justified  in  refusing  to  regard  the  sensory  content 
as  in  any  way  a  part  of  the  mental  action.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
same  thing  which  is  conation  when  you  think  of  it  as  issuing  ultimately 
in  movements  of  the  motor  organs  is  the  act  of  sensation  when  you  think 
of  it  as  beginning  ultimately  from  the  sensed  object. 

Lastly  it  may  be  asked  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  content 
of  an  action  ?  It  can  only  mean  the  variation  in  the  structure  with 
which  the  action  is  concerned. 
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II.— ON   A   DEFECT   IN   THE    CUSTOMARY   LOGICAL 
FORMULATION   OF   INDUCTIVE  REASONING. 

£i/  BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 

1.  The  point  on  which  I  desire  to  insist,  though  by  no 
means  new,  has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  attitude 
of  M.  Bergson,  with  the  imitation  and  repetition  theorists 
whom  he  appeal's  to  follow,  to  the  creative  and  constructive 
activity  of  the  intellect.  I  cite  a  typical  passage  (Evolution 
Cr&ttrice,  p.  218)  :  "  L'intelligence  a  pour  fonction  essentiel  de 
lier  le  meme  au  meme,  et  il  n'y  a  entierement  adaptable  aux 
cadres  de  I'intelligence  que  les  faits  qui  se  repetent."* 

Such  a  statement  is  in  the  sharpest  possible  conflict  with 
the  view  of  intellectual  activity  which  to  many  of  us  seems 
natural  and  obvious.  But  when  we  refer  to  the  most  accredited 
expositions  of  the  logical  theory  of  Induction,  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  characteristic  working  of  the  scientific 
intelligence  in  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  we  find 
them  dominated  by  ideas  which  appear  to  justify  M.  Bergson's 
position.  What  I  wish  to  attempt  is  a  brief  reconsideration  of 
the  exact  meaning  and  function  of  these  ideas  in  Inductive 
Logic. 

The  basis  of  Induction  is  usually  stated  in  some  such 
formula  as  "  Same  cause,  same  effect."  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  purpose  to  raise  the  questions  connected  with  the 
converse  formula,  "  Same  effect,  same  cause."  It  is  enough  to 
understand  the  simplest  truism  of  Identity,  that  a  thing  does 
what  it  is  its  nature  to  do  under  given  conditions,!  and  cannot 
do  otherwise  except  by  some  change  in  the  conditions ;  from 

*  Cf.  Tarde,  Lois  de  limitation,  pp.  14-15. 

t  Cf.  Mr.  Joseph's  Introduction  to  Logic,  ch.  xix. 
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wliich  it  follows,  that  if,  in  an  alleged  causal  nexus,  the  alleged 
effect  is  sometimes  absent  while  the  alleged  cause  is  present, 
ceteris  paribus,  it  is  impossible  that  the  alleged  cause  should  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  effect  in  question.  The  principle  is  sound, 
beyond  any  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  can  be  read  off  from  the  law  of  non-contradiction, 
as  formulated,  for  example,  by  Plato.  The  same  thing  cannot 
behave  differently  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  relation.  If 
it  seems  to  do  so  (Plato's  condition  "at  the  same  time"  is 
superfluous),  you  can  infer  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
supposed  agent.  The  same,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  (i.e.,  if  no 
condition  is  altered),  produces  the  same ;  what  produces  some- 
thing different,  out  of  itself,  is  not  the  same.  If  this  much  is 
not  to  be  assumed,  we  cannot  treat  anything  as  having  an 
assignable  nature.  Truth  ceases  to  have  a  meaning.  Any- 
thing might  behave  anyhow. 

Now  it  is  from  this  law  or  truism  that,  according  to  accepted 
logical  theory,  the  fundamental  Inductive  test  of  causal  con- 
nection is  derived.  The  Inductive  process  is  thus  regarded 
as  one  of  elimination.*  You  have  before  you,  it  is  assumed, 
one  or  more  suggested  connections  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
you  labour  to  eliminate  from  among  them  all  alleged  causes 
that  are  present  in  the  absence  of  effects  with  which  they 
claim  to  be  connected.  Such  elimination  leaves,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, a  surviving  statement  which  approaches  more  and 
more  closely  to  a  true,  i.e.,  an  invariable,  causal  connection. 
The  principle  is  simply  that  which  M.  Bergson  refers  to : 
What  is  the  same,  does  the  same ;  if  the  same  product  is  not 
there,  the  same  agent  is  not  there.  The  same  produces  the 
same.  And  yet,  if  this  were  all,  we  should  have  a  difficulty 

*  The  rules  of  elimination  which  depend  on  the  further  principle, 
"Same  effect,  same  cause"  (i.e.,  on  the  exclusion  of  plurality  of  causes), 
rest  merely  on  a  more  precise  consideration  of  the  ideal  of  identity,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  account  of  in  order  to  understand  the  point  at 
issue  in  this  discussion.  See  Joseph,  ch.  xxii. 
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in  denying  M.  Bergson's  doctrine  which  I  began  by  stating. 
It  would  then  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  essential  work  of 
the  intellect  lies  in  binding  the  same  to  the  same,  and  that 
the  true  type  of  the  logical  universal — the  essence  of  cogni- 
tion— would  be,  as  M.  Bergson  says,  the  relation  of  an  abstract 
statement  to  examples  which  repeat  its  tenor  wholly  without 
variation.  That  water  boils  at  sea  level  at  212°  Fahr.  would 
be  such  a  generality  ;  and  according  to  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  people  boiling  their  kettles  at  or  near  sea  level*  found 
the  water  to  be  about  212°,  would  be  its  rank  and  power  as 
a  piece  of  knowledge. 

2.  But  why  should  we  deny  M.  Bergson's  doctrine  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  the  truth.  As  a  primd  facie  answer  to  this 
suggestion,  we  need  only  refer  to  such  a  criticism  of  tautology 
as  we  find,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  Principles  of  Logic.^ 

M.  Bergson's  doctrine  is  logically  bound  to  deny  not  only 
the  advance  from  one  truth  or  connection  of  fact  to  another, 
but  the  possibility  of  apprehending  or  of  uttering  any 
significant  truth  at  all.  It  may  appear  that  this  criticism 
is  exaggerated,  because  the  doctrine  explicitly  treats  (so  far  as 
I  am  aware)  as  outside  the  principle  of  the  intelligence,  only 
the  difference  between  the  corresponding  terms  of  one  nexus 
and  those  of  another  nexus,  and  not  the  difference  between  the 
terms  themselves — alleged  cause  and  alleged  effect — which  are 
constituents  of  a  single  nexus.  But  there  is  no  escape  by  this 
road.  If  tautology  is  the  principle  of  the  intelligence,  the 
connection  of  any  two  distinct  terms,  say,  as  cause  and  effect, 
stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  connection  between  two 
different  connections.  With  tautological  identity  as  the 
principle  of  intelligence,  all  systematic  coherence,  between 

*  I  am  satisfied  to  take  a  case  in  which  strictly  accurate  repetition  is 
all  but  impossible,  because  it  illustrates  the  real  fact,  which  is  that  the 
interest  of  the  generality  lies  in  the  differences  which  it  binds  together. 
A  $trict  repetition  could  have  no  interest  at  all. 

+  E.g.,  p.  29. 
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term  and  term,  equally  as  between  judgment  and  judgment, 
inevitably  vanishes. 

But  in  fact  there  is  (i)  some  misinterpretation  involved  in 
setting  up  the  principle  "  Same  produces  same"  as  the 
dominant  principle  of  scientific  Induction  and  as  governing 
the  nature  of  the  generalisation  which  is  the  aim  of  that 
process  ;  although 

(ii)  I  admit  and  maintain  that  the  current  logical  statement 
of  the  theory  of  Induction  lays  itself  open  to  this  misinterpre- 
tation. 

(i)  When  you  postulate  as  the  basis  of  Inductive  Inference, 
the  principle  "  Same  cause,  same  effect,"  you  do  not  mean  that 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  cause.*  They  must  be  different, 
if  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  worth  establishing. 
You  do  mean  (a)  that  assuming  the  truth  of  an  alleged  causal 
nexus  A — B,  it  only  applies  in  cases  whicli  are  absolute 
repetitions  of  it,  i.e.,  where  you  have  exactly  the  same  A  as 
before  without  any  variation ;  and  (/S)  that  in  examining  the 
truth  of  an  alleged  causal  nexus  A — B,  your  rule  must  be  that 
if  you  find  a  case  in  which,  cetcris  jmnlnis,  B  is  different 
(0  or  BI)  and  A  is  unvaried,  your  alleged  causal  nexus  A — B  is 
disproved.  For  if  it  were  true,  the  same  cause  would  be 
producing,  ccteris  paribus,  two  different  effects,  whicli  is  impos- 
sible. (If  A  is  plural  and  B  singular,  this  is  not  literally 
a  case  excluded  by  the  formula  "  Same  cause,  etc.,"  which  is 
strictly  taken  silent  about  it,  and  no  negative  inference 
follows,  unless  we  are  making  what  usually  counts  as  an 
additional  postulate  "  Same  effect,  same  cause.") 

What   you   mean   by  "  Same   produces  same,"  then,  is  an 
assertion   that   the   cause,   in    a    nexus    guaranteed    by    this 


*  In  a  remote  sense  some  such  meaning  might  be  assigned  to  the  true 
Inductive  principle  which  I  desire  to  see  established,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  hint  of  this  possibility  prevents  the  formula  under  discussion  from 
seeming  as  naked  as  it  really  is.  Its  strict  meaning  can  only  be  that 
stated  in  the  text. 
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principle,  is  unvarying  compared  with  itself,  and  the  effect 
unvarying  compared  with  itaelt.  You  imply  no  comparison 
between  cause  and  effect. 

And  your  principle  makes  no  suggestion  towards  the 
estimation  of  any  possible  cause  and  effect  allied  to  or 
developed  out  of  those  forming  the  nexus  whose  truth  we 
assume  to  be  accepted.  According  to  a  proper  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  same  "  some  such  expansion  would  be  permis- 
sible, passing  from  a — b  to  a — /9  and  from  a — y9  to  A — B.  But 
what  makes  it  impossible  is  the  demand  for  a  methodic  rule. 
Plainly  there  cannot  be  a  general  rule  that  will  tell  how  much 
variation  in  your  cause  and  effect,  each  from  each,  will  be 
justified  under  the  principle  "  Same  cause,  same  effect."  And 
therefore,  if  you  want  a  rule,  you  must  take  one  which 
justifies  no  variation  at  all,  and  makes  your  "  generalisation  " 
cover  nothing  but  sheer  repetitions,  and  degrades  your 
procedure  in  connecting  the  same  with  the  same  into  one 
which  admits  of  no  novelty  or  true  inference. 

But  the  two  types  of  connection  thus  disregarded,  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  of  any  generalisation  and  its  more 
advanced  but  kindred  form,  really  contain  the  very  life  and 
mainspring  of  Inductive  thought.  How  the  suggestion  of  the 
effect  B  issues  from  the  fact  of  the  cause  A ;  or  how  the  more 
complex  and  advanced  a  (dcf) — b  (xyz)  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  cruder  A — B,  this  is  where  the  real  work  of  the  scientific 
intelligence  lies.  This  is  the  work  of  invention  or  discovery, 
of  which  the  imitation  and  repetition  theorists,  whom 
M.  Bergson  appears  to  me  to  follow,  have  never  succeeded  in 
giving  any  serious  account.*  It  is  the  process  by  which 
isolated  observations  are  built  up  into  a  science,  through  an 
assignment  of  conditions  which  is  always  becoming  more 
systematically  complete  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  relevantly 
precise  on  the  other.  Examples  of  such  an  inventive  pursuit 

*  Cf.  especially  Bergson,  Evolution,  p.  177. 
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of  a  universal  relation  would  be  the  rise  of  the  science  of 
acoustics  out  of  the  old  observation  that  the  pitch  of  musical 
notes  has  a  ratio  comparable  with  that  of  the  lengths  of  the 
stretched  strings  which  produce  them  ;  or  the  development 
and  limitation  of  the  conception  of  equi-potentiality  as  applied 
to  organic  growth  in  recent  embryology.  Here  we  have  the 
plain  fact,  that  it  is  the  essential  character  of  intelligence  to 
bind  different  to  different  in  binding  same  to  same  ;  and  that 
it  is  for  the  former  character  that  the  latter  is  valuable,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  through  the  former  only  that  the  latter  can  exist. 
But  the  sameness  here  in  question  is  not  the  sameness .  of 
M.  Bergson's  doctrine  or  of  the  formal  Inductive  test.  We 
can  see  this  from  the  nature  of  its  aim.  The  universality  or 
generality,  which  is  the  goal  of  such  a  process,  is  not  the 
relation  of  the  terms  of  an  abstract  judgment,  term  for  term, 
each  to  each,  to  the  terms  of  repeated  cases  which  fall  under 
it.  It  is  the  relation  of  the  different  terms  of  a  judgment  to 
each  other,  or  of  an  organised  system  of  conditions,  repre- 
senting a  certain  range  of  experience  (e.g.,  our  experience  of 
musical  sound  or  of  embryonic  growth),  to  the  several  con- 
nected factors  or  conditions,  whether  constant  or  varying, 
which  it  embodies  and  explains.  Its  universality  is  not 
measured  by  millions  of  repeated  instances,  but  by  depth  and 
complexity  of  insight  into  a  sub-system  of  the  world. 

(ii)  The  logical  theory  of  Induction  gives  but  scanty  attention 
to  this  work  of  the  universal  in  suggesting  and  pursuing  new 
connections,  because,  for  good  logical  reasons,  it  cannot  be 
reduced,  like  the  eliminative  test,  to  something  like  a  formal 
rule.  Nevertheless,  this  work  is  the  true  spirit  and  main- 
spring of  the  inductive  advance  of  knowledge  ;  and  to  disregard 
it,  while  insisting  on  an  eliminative  test,  is  an  error  analogous 
to  demanding  a  general  criterion  of  truth.  But  truth  has  no 
criterion  except  the  fuller  truth.  And  the  real  interest  of 
logical  theory  in  the  advance  of  knowledge  is  to  note  how,  by 
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the  analysis  and  purification  of  its  conditions,  a  perception 
passes  into  an  organised  system  of  understanding. 

The  existing  connections  or  universals  with  which  the 
mind  is  stored,  act  as  clues  among  the  new  experiences  which 
confront  us,  selecting  those  that  are  kindred  or  complementary, 
and  inventing  new  systematic  ideas  after  the  manner  of  what 
have  been  called  proportional  systems,  and  by  means  of  relative 
suggestion.*  That  is  to  say,  that  an  existing  connection  of 
thought,  when  confronted  with  new  matter,  is  able  to 
reproduce  itself  in  a  new  form  which  is  at  once  appropriate 
to  the  new  matter,  and  continuous  with  the  connection  as 
previously  thought.  This  is  not  a  question  of  reproducing 
objects  of  thought  which  have  previously  been  connected  in 
the  mind.  It  is  a  question  of  continuing  some  elements  of 
such  a  connection  into  new  forms  of  nexus,  because  the  connec- 
tion between  the  new  objects  has  a  real  kinship  with  the 
connection  between  the  old,  although  differentiated  by  the 
nature  of  the  new  objects  themselves,  and  made,  as  a  connec- 
tion, something  new,  and  not  a  repetition  of  what  it  was 
before,  like  the  continuation  of  a  varying  curve  from  the  datum 
of  a  given  fragment  of  it.f  Such  a  continuation  is  plainly  not 
a  repetition,  and  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  current  theory 
of  Inductive  generalisation,  the  notion  of  repetition  as  a  con- 
dition of  knowledge  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  such  an  inventive 
construction  as  that  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Let    us    look    at    an    example.     In    recent    embryological 


*  Cf.  Stout,  Anal.  Psych.,  II,  p.  80.  I  note  that  Professor  Stout  here 
observes  that  relative  suggestion  "would  not  of  itself  enable  (the  dis- 
coverer) to  fix  in  exact  detail  the  special  variations."  In  the  case  he  is 
dealing  with,  calculation  was  necessary.  In  our  instance  from  embry- 
ology, observation  is  necessary.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
what  calculation  ?  what  observation  ?  is  answered  by  the  governing  idea 
iu  both  cases,  and  the  relevant  conclusions  are  selected  by  it,  and  it  is  it 
thiit  they  develop. 

t  Cf.  Bradley's  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  281,  ff. 
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discussions,*  covering  the  old  ground  of  preformation  and  epi- 
genesis,  we  read  of  experiments  which  primd  facie  suggest  two 
precisely  opposite  causal  connections. 

Half  an  ovum,  we  are  told,  in  certain  cases  will  produce 
only  half  an  embryo ;  but  in  other  cases  the  half  ovum  may 
develop  into  a  perfect  embryo.  The  former  fact  suggests  a 
complete  preformation  of  the  organism,  each  part  of  it  in  a 
fixed  part  of  the  ovum ;  the  latter  suggests  that  the  ovum  has 
a  structure  of  which  "  every  part  may  become  anything."  It  is 
of  great  logical  interest  to  look  at  the  course  which  these 
two  alleged  types  of  connection  have  imposed  upon  Inductive 
research.  Sheer  prelocalised  preformation  is  an  idea,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  experiments  undertaken  to  confirm  it  immediately 
destroy.  And  if  a  universal  nexus  had  no  power  of  developing 
into  novelty,  this  check  would  have  been  checkmate,  and  the 
idea  would  have  been  dead.  But  a  universal  can  take  on 
new  shapes  as  demanded  by  new  matter ;  and  though,  as  it 
seems,  the  "  mosaic  theory  "  (of  the  independent  preformation  of 
parts)  must  be  abandoned  in  its  rigid  shape,  yet  the  most 
various  experiments  on  the  tissues  of  organisms  in  later  stages 
have  shown  that  some  of  these  are  necessary  to  the  development 
of  some  organs,  and  that  therefore  something  essential  to  special 
development  (perhaps  "  organ-forming  substances ")  is  pre- 
formed, though  not  necessarily  pre-localised.  The  logical 
interest  is,  that  the  idea  of  preformation,  disputed  in  its 
primary  and  rigid  shape,  has  been  able  to  act  as  a  clue  to  new 
experiments  in  a  different  region,  such  as  to  confirm  it  when 
restated  in  a  more  subtle  and  flexible  form. 

So  with  the  idea  that  every  part  of  the  ovum  has  the 
capacity  of  becoming  a  whole.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this 
capacity  is  limited,  and  is  sooner  or  later  lost ;  but  the  idea  of 
the  kind  of  causation  at  work  modifies  itself  according  to  the 


*  My  example  is  drawn  from  Driesch's  Gifford  Lectures  and  Jenkin- 
son's  Experimental  Embryology. 
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limitations  which  are  discovered,  and  seems  to  suggest  new 
lines  of  research  which  promise  to  account  both  for  the 
capacity,  and  for  its  limitation  and  arrest.  And  the  logical 
interest  is,  that  by  means  of  this  suggestion,  that  of  "  organ- 
forming  substances  "  and  their  distribution,  it  appears  as  if  the 
two  universals  in  question,  "  preformation  "  and  "  epigenesis," 
might  coalesce  in  an  idea  different  from  either,  but  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  both. 

Of  course  I  am  offering  no  opinion  upon  the  value  of  these 
investigations.  I  only  adduce  them  as  striking  examples  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  universal  in  its  Inductive  development. 
What  works  throughout  is  a  continuity  through  differences ;  and 
its  value  is  in  the  differences  it  connects.  This  is  throughout 
the  essence  of  creation  and  invention,  which  permeates  the  whole 
of  life,  and  so  everyday  a  process  as  the  use  of  language  is  a 
striking  example  of  it.  No  one  ever  used  the  same  word  twice 
in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  in  "  finding  the  right  word  "  there 
is  always  a  creative  effort. 

Now  the  general  rules  of  Inductive  elimination,  based  on 
"Same  produces  same,"  are  simply  the  minimum  negative 
criterion  of  truth,  and  can  do  by  themselves  no  Inductive  work 
at  all.  To  rely  on  them  alone  is  to  reduce  Induction  to  trial 
and  error.* 

3.  Thus,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  "  Same  cause, 
same  effect,"  is  the  basal  principle  of  Induction ;  and  if  this  is 
so,  there  ceases  to  be  any  ground  for  maintaining  that  it  is  the 
essential  function  of  the  intelligence  to  connect  the  same  with 
the  same.  The  true  principle  I  should  rather  state  in  some 

*  It  is  a  subtlety  that  in  fact  the  underlying  positive  nature  of 
negation  often  asserts  itself,  and  the  "  just-not  a  gives  just-not  b  "  affords 
a  positive  extension  of  the  nature  of  a  and  b  respectively,  which  may  be 
theoretically  valuable,  see  ray  Logic,  II,  p.  136.  Thus  in  Driesch's  Tubu- 
laria  experiment,  it  is  now  alleged,  the  capacities  of  different  cells  are 
just  not  equal,  as  they  just  belong  to  different  elements  of  the  body. 
And  this  suggests  that  differentiation  is  present  in  a  certain  degree— a 
positive  correction  and  extension  of  Driesch's  conclusion  (Jenkinson,  292  n.). 
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such  form  as  that  every  universal  nexus  tends  to  continue 
itself  inventively  in  new  matter.  It  is  true  that  to  guide  this 
process  we  can  have  no  general  criterion,  because,  as  we  have 
said  already,  the  only  criterion  of  truth  is  the  fuller  truth — the 
science  at  a  more  developed  stage.  And,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  rules  for  it,  and  it  tends  to  drop  out  of  logical  theory.  But 
none  the  less,  it  is  this  process  to  which  the  whole  positive  con- 
struction or  invention  of  our  inductive  knowledge  is  clue  ;  while 
the  principle  "  Same  produces  same  "  can  only  eliminate  what, 
having  been  suggested,  is  found  on  further  trial  not  to  produce 
the  minimum  characteristic  of  a  real  nexus,  We  have  seen, 
indeed,*  how  a  good  experiment  may  sometimes  reveal  a  correla- 
tion of  serial  variations,  which  is  in  itself  a  positive  expansion  of 
the  suggested  nexus.  But  this  is  only  incidental  to  the  strict 
process  of  Inductive  Elimination. 

The  neglect  of  the  positive  continuity  between  differences 
as  the  inventive  factor  in  Induction  appears  to  me  to  show 
itself  in  the  doctrine  that  Inductive  progress  consists  strictly 
in  mere  elimination  of  the  unfit.f  in  reducing  the  number  of 
nexuses  that  can  claim  the  position  of  the  true  invariable 
law.  This  doctrine  seems  to  me  to  subordinate  the  more 
important  process  and  element  of  proof,  because  it  can  have 
no  abstract  criterion,  to  the  less  important,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  abstract  criterion.  But  if  the  aim  of  logic  is  not  to 
give  rules  of  practice,  but  to  understand  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge, this  ground  of  subordination  is  invalid,  and  it  remains 
true  that  the  mainspring  of  inductive  advance  in  natural 
knowledge,  as  of  knowledge  in  general,  is  the  power  of  ideas 
to  make  experience  coherent,  and  that  therefore  the  demand 
of  continuity  between  term  and  term  or  between  nexus  and 
nexus — of  a  positive  explanatory  character  attaching  to  the 


*  P.  31  and  p.  37  footnote. 

t  See  Brad  ley 'a   criticism  of    one   form    of    Disjunctive    reasoning, 
Principles  of  Logic,  p.  615. 
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nexus — is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  inductive  science, 
which  is  in  fact  merely  an  elementary  stage  of  knowledge, 
and  shares  all  its  positive  characters.* 

4.  The  modification  outlined  above  in  the  idea  of  Induc- 
tive universality  or  generalisation  follows  from  this  conception. 
The  value  of  an  Inductive  conclusion,  as  of  any  piece  of 
knowledge,  lies  in  the  amount  of  reality  which  it  enables  us 
to  grasp,  and  this  is  very  slightly  tested  by  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  nexus  is  repeated  in  fact.  And  if  the  idea 
of  identical  repetition  could  be  realised  (which  it  cannot,  foi 
every  so-called  repetition  is  differenced  by  a  new  context)  the 
frequency  of  recurrence  would  have  no  connection  with 
universality  at  all. 

What  is  here  advocated  as  the  true  view  of  Inductive 
advance  has  been  suggested  by  Green's  treatment  of  logical 
theory,!  and  has  in  some  degree  been  embodied  by  the  writer.J 
at  the  point  where  he  deals  with  true  Inductive  generalisation 
as  consisting  in  the  range  of  differing  data  and  conditions 
welded  into  a  system  by  any  investigation,  as  contrasted  with 
the  number  of  recurrent  cases  which  may  fall  under  a  single 
abstract  statement,  and  there  is  a  definite  logical  necessity 
for  making  the  former  type  of  universal  the  goal  to  which  the 
latter  is  a  halfway  house  or  less.  For,  as  Plato§  pointed  out 
and  as  Mr.  BradleyH  has  recently  emphasised,  statements  of 
fact  (implicit  statements  of  nexus),  but  slightly  hedged  with 
conditions,  must  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  unexpressed  factors 
for  their  truth  or  falsehood.  They  tumble  backwards  and 
forwards  between  "  is  "  and  "  is  not "  ;  Plato's  famous  expres- 
sion, which  Mr.  Bradley's  argument  in  the  passage  just  referred 


*  See,  however,  Mr.  Joseph's  example  from  the  discontinuity  between 
physical  cause  and  psychical  effect,  p.  453.    I  think  it  could  be  discounted. 
+    Works,  II,  pp.  288-90. 
\  Logic,  II,  pp.  169-70,  and  174. 
§  Eep.,  p.  479,  c. 
||  Mind,  No.  72,  499. 
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to  strictly  and  precisely  justifies.  The  remedy,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
says,  is  to  get  the  conditions  into  the  subject ;  and  this  means 
either  an  explicit  or  an  implicit  reference  to  a  complete  system.* 

The  normal  and  natural  working  of  intelligence,  then,  is 
creative  and  constructive,  tending  towards  the  concrete  and  to 
continuity  within  differences.  The  universality  which  is  its 
mainspring  is  in  itself  a  nisus  to  the  concrete.  This  operative 
continuity  is  not  represented  by  the  linkage  of  the  same  to  the 
same.  Its  law — the  law  of  intelligence — is  not  the  law  of 
Identity,  unless  the  law  of  Identity  is  construed  in  a  way  that 
takes  it  deep  into  the  postulates  of  organic  systematisation.t 
And  phenomena  which  should  merely  repeat  themselves  would 
present  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  central  nisus  of  the  intellect. 
Mere  repetition,  in  fact,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  understanding. 

1  am,  therefore,  still  confident  that  the  restriction  of 
Inductive  proof  to  the  disqualification  of  competing  hypotheses 
is  a  fundamental  error  of  principle^  What  really  works  in  the 
proof  is  the  same  as  what  works  in  the  discovery,  the  power, 
that  is,  of  an  idea  to  harmonise  experience.  No  doubt  the 
hypothesis  which  best  satisfies  this  condition  would  also  be  the 
least  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  rule  of  elimination.  But 
yet,  theoretically  speaking,  if  accepted  for  this  latter  reason, 
it  is  accepted,  so  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  wrong  reason,  and  its 
value  as  knowledge  is  not  genuinely  apprehended.  But  this 
point  is  only  incidental  to  my  discussion,  and  I  will  not  pursue 
it  here. 


*  See  my  Logic,  I,  p.  260,  for  judgments  which  imply,  though  they 
do  not  expressly  include,  a  relevant  scientific  system. 

t  See  my  Logic,  II,  pp.  207-8. 

|  I  am  afraid  that  here  I  find  myself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Joseph, 
whose  Logic  I  greatly  admire.  There  is  perhaps  a  difference  in  what  we 
call  "  Induction."  But  I  could  not  admit  a  distinction  of  principle.  For 
my  ultimate  answer  to  the  d  sjunctive  theory  of  Induction,  see  my 
Logic,  II,  p.  166. 
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III.— THE  STANDPOINT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  BENJAMIN  DUMVILLE. 


OF  late,  philosophical  discussion  has  centred  once  again  on  the 
process  of  knowing.  And  the  disagreement  which  lias  been 
made  apparent  is  sufficient  to  discourage  even  the  most 
optimistic  of  philosophers.  It  would  appear  that  the  only 
result  of  philosophical  thought  is  to  open  up  additional  subjects 
of  dispute ;  that  when  we  take  up  again  the  early  problems,  we 
feel  ourselves  still  more  at  a  loss  than  the  fathers  of  philosophy. 
Even  the  cheerful  attitude  of  Locke,  to  the  effect  that,  if  we 
could  only  agree  on  our  meanings,  we  should  no  longer  dispute, 
seems  now  to  be  denied  us.  The  recent  articles  of  Mr.  Prichard,* 
Mr.  Joachim.t  Mr.  Bradley,}  Professor  Alexander,§  Mr.  Moore,|| 
Mr.  Loveday,1T  Dr.  Dawes  Hicks,**  and  Professor  Stout.tt  not 
to  mention  criticisms  by  others  arising  out  of  those  papers, 
while  unmistakably  lucid  with  respect  to  expression  and 
meaning,  are  almost  hopelessly  at  variance. 


*  "  The  Psychologist's  Treatment  of  Knowledge,"  Mind,  N.S.,  xvi. 

t  "  Psychical  Process,"  Mind,  N.S.,  January,  1909. 

t  "On    Our    Knowledge    of    Immediate    Experience,"   Mind,   N.S., 
January,  1909. 

§  "Mental  Activity   in   Willing  and   in    Ideas,"   Proc.   Arist.   Soe., 
1908-9  ;  "On  Sensations  and  Images,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1909-10. 

||  "The  Subject-matter  of  Psychology,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1909-10. 

II  "On  Certain  Objections  to  Psychology,"  Mind,  N.S.,  April,  1909. 
**  "  The  Relation  of  Subject  and  Object  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
Psychological  Development,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1907-8  ;  "  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore 
on  the  Subject-Matter  of  Psychology,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1909-10. 

+t  "Mr.   Prichard's    Criticism   of    Psychology,"   Mind,    April,    1907; 
"Are  Presentations  Mental  or  Physical  ?"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1908-9. 
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All  these  papers  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  process 
of  knowing.  After  reading  them,  one  can  scarcely  help 
sympathising  with  Meno  in  his  dislike  of  the  torpedo-shock  of 
Socrates.  The  bliss  of  that  comparative  ignorance  which 
understands  things  in  what  may  be  an  imperfect  way  seems 
preferable  to  the  apparently  inextricable  confusion  which 
further  enquiry  engenders.  The  thinker  who  is  convinced  that 
his  own  position  is  impregnable  may  enjoy  perfect  security. 
But  the  plain  man  among  philosophers  who,  although 
possessing  sufficient  acumen  to  appreciate  the  points  raised  on 
all  sides,  is  unable — whether  from  lack  of  audacity  or  of 
profundity — to  stake  his  all  on  one  view,  finds  himself  in  an 
extremely  unenviable  position.  Especially  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  person  who  has  to  lecture  on  psychology.  With  all  his 
aspirations  after  thorough  Socratic  investigation,  he  finds 
himself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  unmitigated 
sophism.  He  claims  to  guide  his  students.  He  notes  the  light 
of  hope  in  their  eyes,  as  they  breathlessly  follow  his  words, 
expecting  to  be  brought  shortly  to  the  vantage  ground  of  truth. 
But  he  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  aware  that  he  is  leading 
them  further  and  further  into  a  pathless  morass. 

Moat,  psychologists  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  their  science 
has  made  great  strides  during  the  past  twenty  years.  A  few  of 
the  philosophers  agree.  We  find,  for  instance,  Dr.  Schiller 
urging  philosophy  "  to  keep  pace  with  the  developments  of  the 
sciences,  particularly  of  psychology  and  biology."*  But  many 
philosophers  are  apparently  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
psychology  has  taken  a  wrong  turning.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  direction  which  it  should 
take.f  But  they  concur  iu  condemning  the  course  which  has 

*  "  Humism  and  Humanism,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1906-7,  p.  96. 

t  Mr.  Joachim  thinks  it  should  set  to  work  to  study  human  institu- 
tions as  expressions  of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Prichard  declares  that  the 
old  faculty  psychology  must  be  reinstated.  Professor  Dawes  Hicks  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  direction  psychology  should  take.  He 
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been  taken.  The  current  psychology  of  cognition  is  accused  by 
philosophical  critics  of  having  neglected  to  analyse  carefully 
the  fact  of  awareness,  and  of  thereby  engendering  "  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  body  of  the  exposition."* 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  Critical 
Realism  has  become  the  vogue,  and  that  it  finds,  or  thinks 
it  finds,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  "  individualistic  stand- 
point" of  psychology.  It  must  therefore  analyse  the  act  of 
knowing  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  direct  reference  to  an 
external  world.  Presentationism  is  the  great  obstacle. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be  circumvented  either  by  modifying 
it,  or  by  denying  it  in  Mo.  Professor  Stout  attempts  the 
former  method ;  Professor  Alexander  the  latter.  Professor 
Stout  admits  a  tertium  quid  which  is  mental,  but  which 
somehow  points  beyond  itself,  giving  immediate  knowledge  of 
an  external  thing.f  Professor  Alexander  boldly  denies  any 
tertium  quid  whatever.  Between  the  positions  of  these  two 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  gradations.  Dr.  Wolf,  for 
instance,  denies  a  tertium  quid  in  the  case  of  perception ;  but 
admits  one  in  the  case  of  imagery .J 

With  Professor  Stout's  argument  for  the  mental  nature  of 
sensation§  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement.  And  I  do  not 
venture  to  add  anything  to  his  able  statement.  If  his  view  is 
the  correct  one,  the  other  positions  referred  to  are  more  or  less 


thinks  it  must  not  be  restricted  to  what  is  mental.  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  far  its  scope  is  to  extend.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  it 
must  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  philosophy.  Professor  Alexander, 
with  characteristic  tact,  would  refrain  from  suggesting  "  that  any  single 
part  of  psychology,  as  now  understood,  had  not  all  the  value  which  it  has 
at  present,"  This  reminds  one  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  famous  concessions 
to  conceptualism. 

*  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1907-8,  p.  160. 

t  Professor  Stout  may  disagree  with  this  description  of  his  position. 
Justification  for  it,  however,  will  probably  appear  in  the  sequel. 

J  "Natural  Realism  and  Present  Tendencies  in  Philosophy/'  Proa. 
Arist.  Soc.,  1908-9. 

§  "  Are  Presentations  Mental  or  Physical  ? " 
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erroneous.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  going  over  ground 
which  has  already  been  worn  bare  by  so  many  encounters.  I 
merely  wish  to  indicate  where  I  part  company  with  Professor 
Stout. 

II. 

Coming  then  to  my  main  purpose,  I  may  say  that,  while  I 
agree  with  Professor  Stout  that  sensations  are  mental,  I  fail  to 
see  that  they  give  us  direct  knowledge  of  external  objects ;  I 
cannot  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  "  any  '  ideal 
content '  intervening  between  the  knowing  mind  and  what  it 
knows."*  It  seems  to  me  surprising  that  one  who  begins  with 
sensations  as  mental  and  who  has  worked  out  so  clearly  the 
stages  by  which  sensations  acquire  more  and  more  "  meaning  " 
should  not  have  looked  to  such  processes  for  an  explanation  of 
the  growth  of  objective  reference.  At  times,  indeed,  he  does 
appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  adopting  this  view.  In  one  place, 
for  instance,  he  says,  "  The  presence  of  the  psychic  fringe  is 
still  more  obvious  in  what  is  called  the  perception  of  a  thing. 
....  The  thing,  as  a  unity  in  multiplicity,  is  present  to  con- 
sciousness as  a  psychic  fringe,"t  But  he  is  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  a  philosophy  similar  to  Eeid's  that  he  requires 
direct  knowledge  of  external  objects,  even  in  psychology. 

Although  Professor  Stout  has  taken  great  pains  to  insist  that 
psychology  and  metaphysics  have  distinct  spheres,  and  need 
not,  therefore,  correspond,*  he  seems  in  his  own  psychology  to 
have  allowed  a  non-corresponding  metaphysics  to  intrude  with 
direful  results.  As  I  understand  him,§  he  begins  from  "  the 
individualistic  standpoint."  He  states,  for  instance,  that  the 

*  Mind,  N.S.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  46. 

t  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  183. 

}  "Thus,  if  any  one  is  either  a  subjective  idealist  or  a  representa- 
tionist  or  a  thorough-going  realist,  he  is  so  qud  Metaphysician  and  not 
quA  Psychologist."  G.  F.  Stout  (Reply  to  Mr.  Prichard),  Mind,  April, 
1907,  p.  238. 

§  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  237,  238. 
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Subjective  Idealist  "  does  not  deny  the  fundamental  pre- 
supposition of  Psychology  :  on  the  contrary,  he  asserts  it  with 
a  vengeance,"  and  that  "  his  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as 
Psychology  is  interested  in  it,  may  therefore  be  identified  with 
the  Psychological  point  of  view.*  Now  if  this  position  were 
consistently  maintained  throughout  a  psychological  treatise,  we 
ought  to  hear  nothing  of  objects  other  than  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  mind's  own  activity  directed  upon  its  presen- 
tations. But  the  whole  of  Professor  Stout's  exposition  is 
coloured  by  the  assumption  that  there  are  things  other  than 
mental  which  are  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the 
mind.  Had  his  philosophy  been  Subjective  Idealism,  or  even 
"  that  modified  and  weakened  form  of  Subjective  Idealism  which 
may  conveniently  be  called  Eepresentationism,"  the  breach  of 
his  principle  that  metaphysics  and  psychology  are  to  be  kept 
separate  would  not  have  mattered.  P>ut  he  is  a  realist,  and  fails 
to  keep  his  realism  out-  of  his  purely  psychological  thinking. 
Instead  of  consistently  considering  the  "  objects "  as  mental 
products,  he  more  or  less  deftly  transforms  them  into  things 
standing  over  against  mind.  Instead  of  explaining  the 
"  reference  to  an  object "  as  the  accumulated  meaning  due  to 
the  present  traces  of  past  process,  he  uses  the  purely  verbal 
argument  that  the  word  "reference"  indicates  something 
referred  to,  something  other  than  the  mode  of  consciousness. 
This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  burden  of  his  reply  to 
Professor  Carveth  Eead.f  "  To  say  that  the  sky  as  known  is  not 

*  Why  Professor  Stout  should  turn  aside  to  remark  that  "  logically 
....  subjective  idealism  ought  to  render  impossible  every  human  under- 
taking," I  fail  to  see.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  crude  misunderstanding 
of  the  position  as  that  of  Reid,  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson,  not  to  mention 
thousands  of  lesser  lights.  I  shall  undertake  to  avoid  the  lamp-post 
when  running,  whether  I  look  upon  it  as  a  "  real "  thing  or  whether  I 
consider  it  as  a  series  of  sensations  which  I  am  now  experiencing  and 
which  may  be  developed  in  several  ways,  one  of  which  is  regarded  as 
painful.  Stout's  observation  will  not,  at  any  rate,  apply  to  Uerkeley's 
subjective  idealism. 

+  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1907-8,  p.  245. 
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consciousness,"  Eead  urges,  is  "  a  contradiction."  "  But  it  is  so," 
Stout  replies,  "  only  if  we  already  assume  that  '  being  known  ' 
and  being  consciousness  are  indistinguishable."  Now  he  himself 
admits  that  "  psychology  is  only  concerned  with  objects,  if  and 
so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  existence  of  .... 
states  and  processes  in  the  subject."*  But  he  may  reply  that 
his  answer  to  Eead  is  on  the  metaphysical  plane.  Even  with 
that  granted,  however,  his  argument  seems  logically  unsound. 
"  Everyone  admits,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  knowing  is  consciousness. 
The  real  question  is  whether  what  is  known  is  simply  identical 
with  the  knowing  of  it.  ...  Doubtless  there  is  essential  corre- 
lation, but  every  relation  must  have  two  terms.  .  .  ."  This 
argument  is  a  clear  petitio  principii.  Professor  Stout  posits  a 
relation,  and  then  is  able  to  maintain  that  there  must  be  a 
second  term — the  object.  Now  it  is  possible  on  metaphysical 
grounds  to  posit  an  object  external  to  the  mind,  and  hence  to 
call  knowing  a  relation  to  that  object.  .  But  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  relation  is  a  consequence  of  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  object,  not  vice  versd.  Professor  Stout's 
argument  appears  plausible  because  the  ordinary  common-sense 
view  is  based  upon  a  realist  philosophy,  and  we  all  fall  into  it 
when  we  are  off  our  guard.  When  he  states  that  knowing 
involves  a  relation,  "we  are  tempted  to  assent.  For  it  certainly 
does  involve  relations.  There  is,  indeed,  something  presented 
to  somewhat.  But  the  relation  he  assumes  is  one  between 
consciousness  and  something  outside  consciousness.  Once  we 
allow  the  word  "  relation  "  or  "  reference  "  to  pass  in  this  sense,  we 
are  carried  on  logically  to  the  admission  of  "  an  object  which  is 
not  present  in  consciousness." 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  knowing  a  relation  ?  When  I  say 
"  I  see  the  sky  "  there  does  seem  to  the  unsophisticated  to  be 
a  relation  between  myself  as  the  knowing  subject  and  the  sky 


*  Manual,   p.   2.      The   -word   "corresponding"    has    been    omitted 
because,  once  again,  it  is  a  philosophical  importation. 
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as  known.      But,  in  so  far  as   the  judgment  in   question  is 
explicit,  it  is  a  relation  between  myself  as  known  and  the  sky 
as  known.      Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  considered  as  a 
primordial  factor  involved  in  knowing.     Each  is  a  complicated 
result.      And  the  whole  judgment,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a 
relation  between  those  results,  is  a  new  result.     It  is  impossible 
here  to  elaborate  the  whole  process  by  which  each  "result" 
is  obtained.     For  the  first,  Herbart's  account  will  serve  our 
turn.       "  Self-consciousness   is    the    result   of    an   interaction 
essentially  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  takes  place  when  a 
comparatively  simple  presentation  finds  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness occupied  by  a  long-formed  and  well-consolidated  "  mass  "  of 
presentations — as,  e.g.,  one's  business  or  garden,  the  theatre,  etc., 
which  promptly  inhibit  the  isolated  presentation  if  incongruent, 
and  unite  it  to  themselves  if  not.     What  we  call  self  is,  above 
all,  such  a  central  mass,  and  Herbart  seeks  to  show  how  this 
position  is  occupied  at  first  chiefly  by  the  body.  .  .  .  "*      It 
is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  Herbartian  Psychology  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  view.      It  seems  at  any 
rate  certain  that,  if  our  bodies,  with  the  organic  sensations  and 
with   the  visual,  tactual,  muscular   and    other    sensations   to 
which  they  are  continually  giving  rise,  could  be  kept  in  the 
background,  so  that  we  only  received  sensations  from  them  on 
comparatively  rare  occasions — no  more  numerous  than  those 
on  which  we  get  impressions  of  other   common   objects — we 
should  make  very  slow  progress  on  the  way  which  leads  to 
clear  ideas  of  the  ego  as  distinguished  from  the  non-ego.     In  a 
similar  way,  the  sky  as  known  can  be  explained  as  a  series  of 
presentations^  which  have  acquired  a  specific  meaning.      It  is 
true  that  this  meaning  cannot  develop  without  being  related 
to  other  meanings  (e.g.,  I)  which  are  also  developing.     But  all 


*  Ward,  Article  "  Herbart,"  Enc.  Br. 

t  The  word  prexentation  is  used  here  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
from  that  taken  by  Stout.  In  perception,  for  instance,  the  presentation 
is  not  what  we  perceive,  but  the  mere  sense-datum. 
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the  relations  are  within  tlie  field  of  consciousness,*  and  what 
we  call  objectivity  is  only  the  most  general  aspect  of  those 
meanings.t  It  is,  then,  a  mental  product. 

Knowing  is  the  process  by  which  a  meaning  arises.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  requires  a  presentation,  and  that  this  presenta- 
tion can  only  become  suffused  with  meaning  by  the  action  of 
a  mental  preformation.  The  relation  characteristic  of  all 
knowing,  therefore,  is  that  subsisting  between  a  presentation 
and  a  mental  preformation.  This  relation  involves  a  process. 
But  both  process  and  relation  are  hidden  in  obscurity,  because 
the  moment  a  presentation  occurs  it  acquires  meaning  on 
account  of  the  mental  preformation.  It  is  not  known.  Only 
the  meaning  stands  out  explicitly.  Hence  Professor  Carveth 
Eead  is  able  to  say :  "  What  is  known  is  identical  with  the 
knowing  of  it  so  far  as  we  can  know  it.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  seek  among  phenomena  for  any  simile  for  what  is  called  the 
relation  of  consciousness  to  its  object,  because  there  is  no  such 
relation ;  there  are  not  two  terms."J 

Sufficient  has,  I  hope,  been  said  to  show  that  we  must  not 
go  beyond  consciousness  itself  in  tracing  the  genesis  of  cognition 
from  sense-data.  Whenever  we  do  so  transcend  the  mental, 
^  we  are  adopting  a  realist  philosophy  which,  though  perfectly 
legitimate  in  its  proper  sphere,  is  peculiarly  out  of  place  in 
pure  psychology.  Thus  the  discussion  of  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body  found  in  most  psychology  books 
involves  a  departure  from  the  true  psychological  standpoint. 
The  body  as  known  is  taken  to  be  a  body  existing  independently 
of  knowing.  "  The  strictly  psychological  standpoint,"  however, 
"  is  confined  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious  life."  §  I  do  not 

*  I  here  give,  of  course,  to  "  consciousness "  its  widest  meaning 
including  sub-consciousness,  if  such  there  be. 

+  "  I "  is  as  much  objective  as  "  sky." 

J  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1907-8,  pp.  255,  256.  A  similar  answer  is  given 
by  Hamilton  (speaking  for  Hume)  to  a  similar  objection  by  Eeid — 
Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid's  Works,  p.  227,  footnote. 

§  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  23. 
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mean  to  insist  that  such  inquiries  should  be  dropped.  On 
the  contrary,  I  consider  them  most  useful  and  necessary.  All 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  since  they  require  a  departure  from 
the  strictly  psychological  standpoint,  which  is  so  hard  to 
preserve  throughout  a  treatise,  they  ought— at  any  rate  for 
the  sake  of  the  uninitiated — to  be  marked  off  clearly  as  con- 
siderations which  do  not  form  part  of  pure  psychology. 

III. 

Now,  although  Professor  Stout  would  probably  recognise 
this  distinction  in  points  of  view,  he  has  failed  to  do  so  in  his 
psychology.  He  has,  indeed,  stated  that  Subjective  Idealism 
must  be  the  psychological — whatever  may  be  the  metaphysical 
— point  of  view.  And,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  distinction, 
he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  Psychologist  as  such  is 
in  no  way  bound  either  to  affirm  or  deny  Subjective  Idealism 
as  a  metaphysical  theory."*  Yet  he  begins  his  own  psychology 
with  a  contradiction  of  these  statements.  His  Manual,  as 
everyone  knows,  opens  with  the  description  of  a  man  testing 
the  quality  of  a  cigar.  And  a  bystander  is  supposed  to  be 
observing  him.  "  The  point  of  view  of  the  spectator," 
Professor  Stout  tells  us,  "  is  essentially  that  of  psychology."t 
This  is  no  mere  casual  statement  which  might  be  interpreted  in 
conformity  with  the  Subjective  Idealist  standpoint,  as,  for 
instance,  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  spectator  is  merely 
interested  in  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective 
smoker  from  the  purely  psychological  point  of  view.  For 
Professor  Stout  goes  on  :  "  It  thus  appears  that  psychology 
must  take  into  account  not  only  the  subject  but  also  the  object. 
....  The  object  with  which  it  has  to  deal  is  always  an  object 
as  perceived  or  thought  about  by  some  individual  at  some 
time.  Of  course,  an  object  is  always  actually  much  more  than 

*  Mind,  April,  1907,  p.  241. 
+  Manual,  p.  2. 
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this ;  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cigar  belong  to  it  both  before 
and  after  the  man  has  seen,  smelt,  touched,  and  tasted  it."* 
And  to  make  quite  clear  that  the  object  is  no  constituent  of 
mental  process,  he  tells  us  in  another  place :  "  They  differ  in 
their  time  relations.  When  I  think  of  a  future  event  as  such, 
and  desire  it,  the  processes  of  thinking  and  desiring  are  not 
future  but  present. "t  Still  more  definite,  perhaps,  is  the 
following — "  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  cognitive 
process  and  its  object.  I  can  perceive  the  colour  red  again  and 

again  on  different  occasions,  and  identify  it  as  the  same 

The  sensible  quality  is  not  an  event  in  the  history  of  my 
experience  at  all.  It  is  an  object  which  may  be  perceived  and 
identified  as  the  same  in  many  different  phases  of  my  life-history 
widely  separated  in  time."J 

In  these  extracts,  and  in  their  contexts,  Professor  Stout  not 
only  denies  Subjective  Idealism  as  a  metaphysical  theory  (a 
thing  which  he  remarks  elsewhere  "  the  Psychologist  as  such  is 
in  no  way  bound  "  to  do)  but  refuses  to  adopt  it  even  as  a 
psychological  standpoint.  It  is  possible  that  he  will  justify  the 
realism  implied  in  his  statements  by  the  excuse  that  he  is 
writing  for  ordinary  readers,  many  of  whom  have  no  meta- 
physical bias.  He  will,  in  short,  maintain  that  one  must  begin 
from  the  common-sense  standpoint.  But  he  can  scarcely  go  on 
to  assert  that  he  has  indicated  the  Subjective-Idealist  position 
as  that  of  pure  psychology.  If,  indeed,  he  had  made  any 
attempt  to  define  that  standpoint,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
more  necessary  to  emphasise  it  because  of  the  gratuitous 
realism  with  which  he  begins. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  insistence  on  the  independence  in 
outlook  of  psychology  and  metaphysics — a  position  which  he 
assumes  in  opposition  to  many  philosophers — Professor  Stout 


*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  2,  3. 
+  Groundwork,  p.  3. 
|  Manual,  pp.  59,  60. 
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himself  confuses  the  two  points  of  view  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  psychology.  He  appears  to  imagine  that 
because  he  believes  in  a  world  of  objects  distinct  from  the 
mind  (a  metaphysical  view),  he  is  bound  to  incorporate  in  his 
psychology  some  theory  of  perception  whereby  there  shall  be 
direct  reference  to  that  world  of  objects.  Philosophers  who  do 
not  agree  that  metaphysics  and  psychology  can  be  dealt  with 
separately  are  necessarily  concerned  to  determine  one  by  the 
other.  And,  in  cases  of  conflict,  it  is  usually  the  psychology 
which  has  to  give  way.  Thus  Dr.  Dawes  Hicks  insists  that 
"  that  cannot  be  true  in  psychology  which  is  false  in 
epistemology."*  And  he  seems  willing  to  grant  Mr.  Prichard's 
assumption  to  the  effect  that  knowledge  "  presupposes  a 
reality  which  is  and  is  not  itself  knowledge,  as  that  which  is  to 
be  known."*  Now  we  may  agree  to  this  from  a  metaphysical 
standpoint.  But,  if  we  adopt  the  Subjective-Idealist  position 
in  psychology,  we  can  maintain  it  to  be  an  altogether  mis- 
leading assumption — one  which  renders  a  science  of  psychology 
impossible.  We  may  point  out  that  though  it  is  true  of 
knowledge,  it  is  not  true  of  the  knowing  process,  as  it  develops  in 
the  individual.  What  we  know  may  not  necessarily  be 
determined  by  hoio  we  come  to  know.  This,  though  not 
generally  recognised  as  a  principle  applying  universally,  is, 
at  any  rate,  clearly  conceivable  in  some  cases.  We  all  know 
that  if  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  equal.  But 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  come 
to  know  this. 

Although,  with  the  freedom  he  has  allowed  himself, 
Professor  Stout  has  no  need  to  hamper  his  psychology  with 
metaphysical  considerations,  his  whole  exposition  is  an  attempt 
to  join  what  should,  according  to  his  own  principles,  be  kept 
asunder.  On  the  one  hand  his  metaphysical  views  lure  him  on 
to  secure  a  directness  in  th'e  perception  of  external  objects 

*  "The  Relation  of  Subject  and  Object,"  loc.  tit.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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similar  to   that   of    Professor   Alexander;    on   the   other  his 
psychological  perspicacity  leads  him   to   the   conclusion   that 
sensations  are  mental.     And  he  fails  to  see — what  Mr.  Prichard 
has  so  clearly  pointed  out— that,  once  sensations  are  regarded 
as   mental,  any  direct   connection  between  consciousness  and 
external  objects  is  cut  off,  so  far  at  least  as  the  process   of 
knowing  is   concerned.     We   thus   get   the   futile   attempt   to 
connect   sensation   and    sensible    quality.      Now  if    Professor 
Stout  were  merely  expounding   his   metaphysical  views,  this 
connection  might  be  accepted.     To  all  realists  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  sensation  and  sensible  quality.     And,  even  in 
psychological   exposition,  if   by  "  sensible  quality "  he  merely 
wished  to  signify  the  "  meaning  "  which  sensations  acquire,  and 
which  is  therefore  i  mental  product,  all  would  be  well.     But 
he  means  sensible  quality  as  an  attribute  of  a  material  thing. 
Witness  the  following  quotation        [f  we  compare  the  colour 
red  as  a  quality  of  a  material  object  with  the  colour  red  as 
a  quality  of  the  corresponding  sensation,  we  find  that  redness 
as  immediately  perceived  is  an  attribute  common  to  both."* 
To  me  this  is  incomprehensible.     "  How,"  asks  Mr.  Prichard, 
"  is  it  possible  for  any  one  who  is  not  misled  by  the  supposed 
.  distinction!  between  a  thing  and  a  thing  as  presented  to  us, 
to  imagine  that  the  same  thing  red  can  be  at  once  a  quality  of 
a  material  object  and  a  psychical  state  or  even  the  quality  of 
a  psychical  state  ?  "     And  all  that  Professor  Stout  can  give  in 
answer  to   this   objection  is  a  statement  which  outrages  the 
customary  distinction  between  the  material  and  the  mental. 
"  Plainly  it  is  here  assumed  as  self-evident,"  he   says,  "  that 
material   things   and  sensations  are  in  their  intrinsic   nature 
absolutely  disparate  and  independent,  so  that  they  can  have 
nothing  in  common."}     If  he  has  really  succeeded  in  demon- 


*  Manual,  p.  133. 

t  It  is  a  mpposed  distinction  for  pure  psychology. 

I  Mind,  April,  1907,  p.  241. 
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strating  that  material  things  and  sensations  have  something  in 
common  (e.g.  redness)  Professor  Stout  will  have  gone  far  to 
solve  a  problem  which  up  till  now  has  defied  solution  —  the 
problem  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter.  It 
requires,  of  course,  a  considerable  effort  of  credulity  to  agree 
chat,  after  ether  vibrations  have  been  transmitted,  after 
chemical  processes  have  taken  place  in  the  retina,  after  excita- 
tions of  some  kind  have  passed  along  the  optic  nerve,  after 
certain  nerve  centres  have  been  affected,  and  after  a  mental 
element  has  arisen  concomitantly  with  the  excitation  of  those 
'  nerve  centres,  that  mental  element  should  possess  a  property 
which  is  common  to  it  and  to  the  material  thing.  The  effort 
can,  however,  be  made  in  the  interests  of  metaphysical 
speculation.*  But  even  then  the  psychological  difficulty  will 
not  have  been  touched.  For  the  redness  of  the  sensation  is 
still  good  enough  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  mental  process 
of  knowing  a  red  object.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  any 
red  can  be  perceived  except  in  so  far  as  redness  is  a  quality  of 
the  sensation  involved.  And  when  I  think  I  perceive  two  reds 
with  one  sensation  (one  in  the  sensation  and  one  in  the 
"  object  ")  there  are  not  really  two  reds,  but  two  interpretations, 
however  implicit  those  interpretations  may  be.  We  find, 
indeed,  that,  having  traced  this  theory  of  direct  perception  of 
external  objects  down  to  the  sensations  which  form  its  basis, 
we  are  referred  back  to  the  whole  process  which  was  to  have 
been  explained  by  this  very  basis.  For  the  context  seems  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  pure  psychology  is  concerned,  there  are 
not  two  "  reds  "  after  all,  but  only  one.  "  The  difference  lies 


* 


t  "  Such  a  resemblance  as  is  called  for  bet  ween  our  experience  and 
reality  is  only  possible  under  one  condition.  We  can  know  an  experience 
of  our  own  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  conscious  experience,  similar  in  so  far 
to  the  second  experience  which  knows  it.  So,  also,  the  process  which  we 
have  supposed  takes  place  in  perception  will  not  be  possible  unless  the 
object,  the  external  thing,  is  also  essentially  of  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, similar  in  kind  to  the  experience  by  which  it  is  known."—  A.  K. 
Kogers,  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  248,  249. 
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in  the  different  relations  into  which  it  enters  in  the  two 
cases."  In  other  words,  the  same  sense-datum  may  with  one 
psychic  fringe  form  the  basis  of  the  cognition  of  red  as  a 
sensation,  with  another  it  may  give  rise  to  the  cognition 
of  red  as  a  sensible  quality,  with  another  it  may  engender 
the  knowledge  of  a  red  shawl.  But  all  are  results  in  conscious- 
ness. 

No  real  difficulty  can  arise  in  connection  with  this  view 
until  we  pass  beyond  the  realm  of  pure  psychology.  But  if 
we  take  our  Subjective-Idealist  baggage  with  us,  if  we  try 
to  apply  what  is  true  for  pure  psychology  to  the  whole 
universe,  if,  in  short,  we  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  on 
the  sole  basis  of  our  psychology,  insuperable  difficulties  are  at 
once  raised.  An  insoluble  epistemological  problem  confronts 
us.  "  We  are  by  the  hypothesis  inside  the  mind ;  whatever 
has  passed  through  the  senses  is  inside  the  mind.  We  cannot, 
as  at  present  advised,  get  at  anything  outside  the  senses  or 
outside  the  mind."*  "  A  theory  of  knowledge  would  not  be 
possible.  For  to  set  out  from  psychical  events  as  our  sole 
data  is  either  to  beg  the  whole  question  as  to  the  so-called 
'  reference  to  reality  '  which  a  theory  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  justify,  or  else  to  condemn  to  futility  any  such  attempt  at 
justification  from  the  very  start."f 

"  Now  this  is  an  absolute  cul-de-sac."  On  the  one  hand, 
we  recognise  a  world  of  objects  distinct  from  the  modes  of 
consciousness  by  which  they  are  known.  On  the  other,  we 
seem  bound  to  base  all  our  knowledge  on  the  mental.  The 
only  solution  lies,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  in  distinguishing 
sharply  between  what  we  know  and  how  we  know ;  always 
remembering,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is 
only  a  part  of  the  former,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 


*  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  10. 

t  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  "The  Relation  of  Subject  and  Object,"  loc.  tit.. 
pp.  168,  169. 
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"  We  might  soon  puzzle  ourselves  with  the  contradictions 
which  arise  if  we  fail  to  distinguish  these  points  of  view. 
In  one  sense  (the  former)  my  mind  is  in  my  head,  in  the  other 
sense  (the  latter)  my  head  is  in  my  mind."*  Although,  then, 
we  are  limited  to  the  standpoint  of  Subjective  Idealism  in 
tracing  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  know,  we  are  not 
so  limited  when  vre  examine  the  nature  of  the  known.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  attack  the  epistemological  problem  with  any 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  Subjective  Idealism.  But  we 
must  remember  that  Subjective  Idealism  itself  is  based  on 
what  we  know.  How  otherwise  could  it  have  come  into 
existence  ?  It  supposes  a  distinction  to  have  already  been 
made  between  mental  and  non-mental.  How  else  could  we 
speak  of  the  mental  ?  It  is  true  that  on  close  analysis  of  our 
knowledge  we  discover  that  we  are  always  dependent  on  the 
mental  for  arriving  at  it.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
we  know  is  always  mental.  Subjective  Idealism  is  as  much 
dependent  on  the  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go,  as  any  other  system.  As  Dr.  Hicks  remarks, 
"  What  peculiar  virtue  is  there  in  the  knowledge  of  a  psychical 
event  that  is  absent  from  the  knowledge  of  a  table,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  mountain  ?  .  .  .  .  In  any  sense  in  which  existing 
psychical  states  may  be  taken  as  data  for  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge, existing  stones  or  hills  or  planets  may  likewise  be 
taken,  and,  whichever  be  selected,  the  task  will  be  to  show 
not  how  we  can  pass  from  knowledge  to  reality,  but  how  we 
can  pass  from  the  knowledge  of  one  kind  of  real  fact  to  know- 
ledge of  another  kind  of  real  fact."!  And,  further,  "  So  far 
from  consciousness  starting  with  an  awareness  of  subjective 
states  and  advancing  thence  to  an  awareness  of  what  it  takes 
to  be  objective,  there  would  seem  to  be  stronger  grounds 


*  Bosanquet,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.     This  author  might  have  added  that  the 
former  sense  is  the  more  fundamental. 

t  "  The  Relation  of  Subject  and  Object,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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psychologically  for  exactly  the  opposite  contention."* 
Dr.  Hicks,  it  is  true,  uses  these  remarks  not  in  support  of 
the  view  which  I  am  elaborating,  but  rather  in  opposition 
thereto.  Once,  however,  it  is  recognised  that  they  apply  to 
Subjective  Idealism  as  a  metaphysical  theory,  they  fail 
altogether  against  it  as  a  purely  psychological  standpoint. 
Indeed  they  support  the  contention  here  advanced,  viz.,  that 
Subjective  Idealism  is  itself  dependent  on  what  we  know. 

Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  "  It  is  true  that  we  are 
compelled  to  take  the  claim  of  knowledge  in  a  sense  on  faith, 
but  it  is  not  a  groundless  faith,  for  practically  we  must  admit 
the  claim  in  order  to  so  much  as  doubt  it."\  When,  therefore, 
our  investigation  passes  deeper  than  the  process  of  knowing 
as  a  mode  of  consciousness  to  the  conditions  which  render  that 
process  of  knowing  possible, — to  the  nervous  system,  the 
body,  external  objects,  and  so  forth — we,  who  rest  on  what  we 
know,  being  convinced  that  we  cannot  transcend  that,  can 
readily  face  the  problems  of  the  relation  of  mental  processes 
to  material  processes.  But  the  Subjective-Idealist  philosopher, 
who  refuses  to  recognise  anything  which  is  not  mental,  and 
who  must  abstain  from  such  pressing  questions,*  is  in  the 
illogical  position  of  denying  part  of  the  knowledge  which  forms 
the  foundation  on  which  his  own  knowledge  is  reared. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  process  by  which  we 
come  to  know  cannot  form  a  basis  for  the  validity  of  what  we 
know.  For  knowledge  of  the  former  is  part  of  the  latter,  and 
must  sink  or  swim  with  it.  We  must  recognise,  therefore,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  pure  psychology  is  not  that  of  philosophy. 

*  Op.  dt.,  p.  201. 

t  A.  K.  Kogers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  247,  248. 

J  If  he  did  attempt  to  grapple  with  such  problems,  he  would  have  to 
admit  a  process  similar  to  that  of  a  snake  swallowing  himself.  "  In  one 
sense  my  mind  is  in  my  head,  in  the  other  sense  my  head  is  in  my  mind." 
He  will,  of  course,  admit  the  latter.  But  in  order  to  allow  for  the  former, 
he  must  permit  the  mind  which  has  swallowed  the  head  to  be  in  turn 
swallowed  by  that  head. 
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It  is  an  artificial  and  partial  view  of  reality.  Before  we 
approach  it  we  must  have  some  kind  of  philosophy.  We  must 
recognise  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  a  world  of  objects  on  the 
other.  Otherwise,  we  could  never  decide  to  deal  with  one 
department  of  reality.  But  after  we  start,  in  so  far  as  we 
maintain  the  strictly  psychological  standpoint,  we  recognise 
only  mental  phenomena,  which  somehow  produce  objects,  those 
objects  being  still  mental  results. 

A  similar  view  of  the  scope  of  psychology  seems  to  be  taken 
by  Dr.  Bosanquet,  though  he  is  not  directly  interested  in 
psychology,  and,  consequently,  speaks  in  somewhat  vaguer  terms. 
A  few  quotations  from  his  Essentials  of  Logic  will,  perhaps,  add 
point  to  what  I  have  already  said.  "  What  is  the  connection 
between  ....  a  course  of  consciousness  in  any  individual,  and 
the  world  as  that  individual  knows  and  wills  it  ?  This  is  the 
point  at  which  Psychology  passes  into  Logic."*  "  How,  I  asked, 
can  a  connected  '  world,'  whose  parts  act  on  one  another  quite 
independently  of  my  perception,  be  in  my  individual  mind  ?  I 
answer  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  world  is  for  me  only 
in  presentation,  that  my  presentation  is  the  only  thing  which 
goes  on  in  the  world.  '  What  I  am  obliged  to  think  '  may 
represent  a  real  development  depending  on  laws  and  a  system 
which  is  not  confined  to  my  individual  course  of  consciousness. 
The  '  objective '  in  this  sense  is  for  Logic  an  assumption,  or 
rather  a  fact  to  be  analysed.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prove  its 
existence,  except  in  the  sense  of  calling  attention  to  its  nature 
in  detail.  It  will  be  seen  that '  outside  the  mind '  ceases,  on  this 
view  of  objectivity,  to  have  meaning  as  regards  anything  that 
can  be  related  to  us.  '  Outside '  is  a  relation  of  bodies  to  one 
another  ;  but  everything,  about  which  we  can  so  much  as  ask  a 
question,  is  so  far  inside  the  mind,  i.e.,  given  in  its  continuum 
of  presentation  or  idea."f  "  According  to  these  ideas,  the 


*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  4.     Logic  is  here,  of  course,  equivalent  to  epistemology. 
+  Op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  13. 
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objective  is,  shortly  stated,  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  think. 
This,  though  it  is  in  our  thought,  is  not  considered  merely  as 
our  thought,  or  as  a  train  of  images  or  whole  of  presentation  in 
our  minds.  That  is  an  artificial  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view 

of  psychology "*     It  is  "  artificial,"  considered  from  the 

standpoint  of  common-sense  or  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  the 
fundamental  point  of  view  for  psychology  and  must  be  con- 
sistently adhered  to  by  all  who  wish  to  do  sound  work  in  the 
science.  Finally,  Dr.  Bosanquet  remarks  that :  "  Subjective 
Idealism  has  the  defect  of  confounding  the  very  distinction 
which  we  took  so  much  trouble  to  make  plain.  Its  essence  lies 
in  ascribing  to  the  world  of  knowledge  properties  which  are  only 
true  of  the  stream  of  presentation."^  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
point  of  view  for  psychology,  but  not  for  philosophy. 

A  large  part  of  Professor  Stout's  psychology  stands  or  falls 
according  as  the  positing  within  the  realm  of  pure  psychology 
of  an  object  distinct  from  the  act  of  knowing  can  be  justified  or 
condemned.  This  "  reference  to  an  object "  has  been  minutely 
examined  by  Mr.  Prichard.J  And  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  already  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  "  the  words '  reference ' 
and  '  significance,'  etc.,  only  conceal  and  do  not  remove  the 
difficulties,"  and  that  "Dr.  Stout's  view  ....  can  easily  be 
driven  into  subjective  idealism."  A  similar  conclusion  with 
respect  to  a  similar  view  (that  of  Reid)  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Bosanquet.  "  This  latter  view,"  he  tells  us,  "  obviously 
might  pass  into  the  most  extreme  idealism,  and  its  interpretation, 
if  it  does  not  so  pass,  is  exceedingly  difficult."§  Now  Professor 
Stout  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  at  this.  So  long  as  the  Subjective- 
Idealist  position  is  assumed  for  psychology  alone,  the  course  is 
only  that  which  he  has  himself  advocated.  But,  although  on 
critical  examination  his  psychology  may  "  easily  be  driven  into 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  11.     Italics  mine, 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  21.     Italics  mine. 
t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  41  ff. 
§  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  10» 
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subjective  idealism,"  it  by  no  means  follows  tbat  such  is  its 
present  standpoint.  The  existing  data  may  have  to  give  way. 
And  much  of  the  superstructure  depends  on  the  data  as  they  are. 
"  Consider  the  following  list :  Rejoicing,  hoping,  fearing,  desiring, 
disliking,  believing,  questioning,  doubting,  being  perplexed, 
feeling  interest,  failing  to  understand,  purposing,  choosing.  Each 
of  these  psychical  states,"  Professor  Stout  tells  us,  "implies  by 
its  intrinsic  nature  a  reference  to  something  other  than  itself, 
which  in  common  speech  we  should  call  its  object."*  If  these 
statements  are  accepted  at  their  face  value,  if  the  object  with 
which  psychology  deals  is  considered  as  existing  from  the 
beginning,  being  regarded  as  something  standing  over  against 
consciousness  and  consequently  as  external  to  it  rather  than  as 
something  which  develops  within  it,  the  subsequent  exposition 
of  mental  processes  must  be  very  different  from  that  which 
would  be  necessary  if  the  object  were  taken  to  be  a  product 
of  mental  process. 

IV. 

It  may  conduce  to  clearness,  though  it  will  certainly  expose 
me  to  criticism,  if  I  briefly  sketch  what  I  believe  takes  place  in 
perception.  Take,  for  instance,  the  perception  of  a  tree.  First 
the  process  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  cognitive  act.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Joachim  that,  qua  perceiving  the  tree,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  the  act.  I  agree  that,  if  I  do  try  to  make  the  act  an  object 
of  reflexion  afterwards,  I  cannot  know  it  as  a  purely  subjective 
state.  It  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  act  of  apprehension.  But 
I  am  supremely  indifferent  to  this  difficulty.  Just  as  I  can 
never  see  myself  when  I  am  looking  another  man  in  the 
face,  yet  am  quite  certain  that  I  am  looking  him  in  the  face, 
just  as  I  have  never  had  a  direct  view  of  the  back  of  my  head, 
yet  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  there,  so  I  must  be  content  with 
the  mere  knowledge  that  acts  of  apprehension  have  occurred 

*  Groundwork,  p.  2. 
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and  are  occurring,  without  being  able  to  catch  and  examine 
them  sur  h  vif.  I  am  never  conscious  of  them  as  purely 
subjective  states ;  for,  in  so  far  as  I  do  become  in  any  degree 
conscious  of  them — and  I  think  I  do — they  become  to  that 
extent  the  objects  of  new  acts.  This  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  consciousness,  and  it  is  useless  to  quibble 
over  it.  The  very  nature  of  knowing  involves  an  objectification. 
To  discuss  it  further  is,  as  Berkeley  would  say,  "  to  raise  a  dust 
and  then  complain  that  we  cannot  see."  To  read  Mr.  Joachim's 
criticisms,  one  would  think  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
difficulty  in  psychology.  But  it  is  the  old  difficulty  of  intro- 
spection which  has  been  adequately  treated  by  many 
psychologists. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
Mr.  Joachim  how  he  is  able  to  talk  of  acts  of  apprehension  at 
all.  He  tells  us  that  he  believes  "  — to  put  the  matter  at  once 
and  brutally — that  no  one  is  or  can  be  aware  of  'psychical 
process '  in  the  sense  of  the  phrase  in  which  we  are  taking  it."* 
How,  then,  has  he  come  to  talk  about  it  ?  He  may,  however, 
cast  the  onus  on  others  who  have  ventured  to  mention  it, 
declaring  still  that  he  has  no  such  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  is  solved  by  admitting  that  in  addition  to 
knowing  there  is  always  a  vague  awareness  of  cognitive  activity. 
Knowing  is  always  surrounded  by  a  "  halo  "  of  this  awareness. 
Knowing,  qud  knowing,  of  course,  excludes  it.  But  knowing 
qua  knowing  is  an  abstraction :  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  of  this  vague  awareness,  though  when  I  attempt  to 
fix  on  the  awareness  itself,  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  act, 
with  a  new  awareness  of  activity  in  the  margin.  "  The 
solution  ....  is  in  general  supplied  by  considering  this  fact, 
that  immediate  experience,  however  much  transcended,  both 
remains  and  is  active.'''!  "  These  puzzles  are  insoluble  unless 

*  Mind,  January,  1909,  p.  69. 

t  F.  H.  Bradley,  "On  our  Knowledge   of   Immediate   Experience," 
Mind,  January,  1909,  p.  41. 
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that  which  I  feel,  and  which  is  not  an  object  before  me,  is 
present  and  active."*  "Everything  which  is  got  out  into  the  form 
of  an  object  implies  still  the  felt  background  against  which  the 
object  comes,  and,  further,  the  whole  experience  of  both  feeling 
and  object  is  a  non-relational  immediate  felt  unity,  "f 

In  the  second  place,  and  coming  now  to  the  foundation  of 
the  process,  the  perception  of  a  tree  requires  that  certain  sense- 
data  be  presented  to  consciousness.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are 
mental,}:  though,  of  course,  not  of  the  same  mental  variety  as 
the  act.  They  are  objective§  rather  than  subjective.  The  act 


*  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  53.  This  distinction  between  cognition  and  mere  awareness 
is  closely  analogous  to  Bergson's  distinction  between  intelligence  and 
(so-called)  instinct.  Mr.  Wildon  Carr,  in  his  paper  on  "  Bergson's 
Theory  of  Instinct"  (read  before  the  Aristotelian  Society,  April,  1910), 
has  noticed  the  same  analogy.  As  he  says,  "  In  every  system  it  [mere 
awareness]  finds  some  place  :  the  peculiarity  of  Bergson's  theory  is  that 
he  identifies  it  with  instinct."  Mr.  Carr's  able  exposition  of  the  French 
philosopher's  views  contains  many  other  statements  which,  although  not 
made  with  the  same  object  as  that  of  the  present  paper,  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  quotes,  for  instance,  from 
a  reply  by  M.  Bergson  to  a  criticism  of  M.  A.  Fouille'e,  Bulletin  de  la, 
Socie"te  frangaise  de  Philosophie,  1908,  p.  341  :  "  The  objectivity  of  a 
material  thing  is  immanent  in  our  perception  of  it,  provided  we  take  the 
perception  in  its  primitive  state  (d  I'e'tat  brut)  and  in  its  immediate 

form To  say  that  knowledge  comes  from  the  subject,  and  that  it 

prevents  the  immediate  datum  from  being  objective,  is  to  deny  a,  priori 
the  possibility  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  knowledge  :  the  one 
statical,  by  concepts,  in  which  there  is  in  fact  a  separation  between  that 
which  knows  and  that  which  is  known  ;  the  other  dynamical,  by 
immediate  intuition,  in  which  the  act  of  knowledge  coincides  with  the  act 
that  generates  reality."  And  in  a  paper,  forming  part  of  a  symposium  on 
"  Instinct  and  Intelligence,"  read  at  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society,  the  British  Psychological  Society,  and  the  Mind  Association, 
June,  1910,  he  states  that  "beside  the  intellect,  and  implied  in  our 
knowledge  of  its  limitations,  is  a  power  of  intuition,  that  is,  of 
apprehending  reality  not  limited  by  the  intellectual  categories,  and  this 
reality  is  the  living  activity  itself  apprehended  as  a  real  duration." 

|  As   I   have    already    remarked,   there    seems   nothing   to  add   to 
Professor  Stout's  argument. 

§  They  are  not,  however,  objective  in  the  sense  that  they  are  known. 
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of  apprehension  implies  a  response  to  these  sense-data. 
A  response  must  be  of  something.  That  something  is  a  mental 
preformation  or  disposition.  The  response,  though  it  requires 
both  factors,  may  be  more  due  to  the  sense-data  than  to  the 
disposition,  or  vice,  versd.  Thus  a  loud  noise  may  awaken  attention 
where  a  faint  noise  is  powerless.  But  a  soft  sound  may  arouse 
attention  where  a  loud  one  is  powerless,  if  the  disposition  to 
which  the  former  appeals  is  in  a  high  state  of  preparedness.* 
Now  the  mental  preformation,  responding  to  these  sense-data, 
transforms  them.  A  "  fringe  "f  arises  to  qualify  them.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  of  spatially  as  a  "surround,"  nor 
mechanically  as  a  series  of  definite  associated  ideas,  but  as  a 
mental  factor  penetrating  and  often  profoundly  modifying  what 
is  given  hi  the  first  place.  We  are  not  here  referring,  I  say, 
to  distinct  images  or  ideas,  but  to  vague  traces  due  to 
retentiveness  in  general.  It  is  probably  this  "  fringe  "  that 
gives  clearness  and  distinctness.  Any  increase  of  intensity 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  competition, 
the  whole,  or  practically  the  whole,  mental  activity  available 
being  concentrated  in  the  mental  preformation.  The  product  of 
the  process  which  has  been  thus  outlined  I  shall  call  the  content. 
I  regard  the  process,  so  far  as  I  have  sketched  it,  as,  at  the 
most,  subconscious.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  have  not  yet 


*  The  case  of  Lewes  and  the  waiter  quoted  by  Stout  (Analytic 
Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  189)  is  an  exceedingly  good  example. 

t  fringe  may  not  be  the  best  word.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
better.  Professor  Stout  is  referring  to  the  same  thing  when  he  says  : 
"  It  is  an  all-pervading  fact  of  our  mental  life  that  past  experience  also 
works  in  a  way  which  may  be  called  implicit.  Without  being  itself 
recalled  in  distinct  detail,  it  invests  the  details  which  actually  are 
presented  at  the  moment,  with  a  certain  relational  significance,  a  sense  of 
their  meaning  and  bearings."  (Groundwork  of  Psychology,  p.  67.)  But 
this  goes  further  than  T  have  yet  ventured  to  proceed,  and  anticipates  the 
very  point  I  am  just  approaching — the  object  as  arising  in  consciousness. 
What  else  can  "  a  sense  of  their  meaning  "  be  1  If  Professor  Stout  only 
developed  what  is  here  implied,  he  would  have  all  that  I  am  contending 
for. 
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accounted  for  knowing.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  content,  as 
I  have  defined  it,  is  not  a  content  apprehended*  though  there 
may  be  a  vague  awareness  both  of  it  and  of  the  act. 

We  come,  however,  to  recognise  an  object — a  tree.  What  is 
involved  here,  beyond  what  I  have  already  described  ?  In  one 
sense,  nothing ;  in  another,  everything.  The  very  process  by 
which  the  sense-data  are  transformed  into  a  content  has 
another  aspect.  In  having  the  content,  I  cognise  an  object.  The 
object  is  not  identical  with  the  content ;  but  it  is  not  something 
separate  from  it.  Using  a  crude  analogy,  we  may  say  that 
just  as,  when  iron  is  heated  to  a  certain  point,  it  becomes 
luminous,  so,  when  sense-data  are  transformed  by  a  mental 
preformation  into  a  content,  objectification  of  some  kind 
ensues.  You  cannot  have  a  content  without  an  object ; 
nor  can  you  have  an  object  without  a  content.  The  object  is 
essentially  the  result  of  cognitive  activity.  But  cognitive 
activity  cannot  operate  in  vacua  ;  it  must  have  a  content.  The 
union  of  content  and  cognitive  activity  gives  the  object.  This, 
therefore,  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  data  which  are  in 
consciousness,  even  as  elaborated,  but  in  the  complexion  which 
these  take  on  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  conscious- 
ness, i.e.,  played  upon  by  cognitive  activity.  Once  the  object 
has  arisen,  and  once  we  are  more  or  less  aware  of  acts  of 
attention,  we  come  to  consider  the  object  as  standing  over 
against  the  act.  We  shift  from  the  psychological  standpoint 
to  that  of  philosophy,  or  perhaps  of  common-sense,  and  rather 
prefer  to  say,  "  that  the  object  is  presented  to  consciousness  than 
that  it  is  presented  in  consciousness."f 

Metaphor  is  a  dangerous  thing.  But  the  point  is  so 
important  that  I  may,  perhaps,  under  shelter  of  Aristotle's 

*  In  this  sense,  and  iu  this  sense  alone,  the  content  may  be  said,  as 
Dr.  Dawes  Hicks  insists,  to  have  no  existence.  It  has  no  existence  for 
explicit  thought,  though  it  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events  by 
which  explicit  thought  conies  about. 

t  G.  F.  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  47. 
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commendation  of  the  practice,  make  use  of  a  striking  analogy. 
I  owe  it,  once  again,  to  Dr.  Bosanquet.  He  describes  a  person 
looking  through  a  microscope  and  being  observed  by  one  who 
understands  the  whole  working  of  the  instrument.  "  This 
scientific  onlooker,"  he  says,  "may  be  compared  to  the 
psychologist  looking  at  another  man's  mind.  He  sees  it  as  a 
thing  amongst  other  things,  a  working  system  of  parts. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  mere  onlooker  cannot  see. 
He  cannot  see  the  object*  That  can  only  be  seen  by  looking 
through  the  tube.  And  everyone  has  felt,  I  should  think,  the 
magical  transformation,  suggestive  of  looking  through  another 
man's  eye  and  mind,  which  occurs  when  you  put  your  eye  to 

the  eyepiece  of  an  optical  instrument Of    course  such 

a  metaphor  must  break  down  at  some  point.  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  mind,  while  directly  observing  its  field  of  objects, 
cannot  observe  its  own  peculiarities,  and  when  turned,  as  we 
say,  upon  itself,  is  still  observing  only  a  part  of  itself.  It 
remains  true  that  my  mind,  contains  the  whole  presented  world  for 
me,  and  is  merely  one  among  thousands  of  similar  mind-things 
for  you."t 

This  distinction  between  the  content  and  the  object,  both 
being  in  consciousness,  enables  us  to  deal  effectively  with  many 
of  the  objections  raised  by  Professor  Stout.  When,  for 
instance,  he  says,  "  We  may,  I  think,  confidently  assert  that  the 
object  as  we  mean  or  intend  it,  cannot  be  a  modification  of  our 
consciousness  at  the  time  we  mean  or  intend  it,"}  this  may  be 
interpreted,  according  to  my  view,  to  the  effect  that  what  we 
mean  at  any  given  time,  though  a  "  function  "  of  the  content,  is 
not  the  content.  Surely  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  the 

*  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Stout's  "  bystander  "  whose  point  of 
view  is  said  to  be  "  essentially  that  of  psychology."  For  Stout's 
psychologist,  the  object  is  quite  as  much  seen  and  attended  to  as  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  an  object.  In  fact,  "he  is  not  concerned  with 
either  the  man  or  the  cigar  independently  of  each  other." 

t  Essentials  of  Logic,  pp.  15,  16.     Italics  mine. 

\  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  44. 
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meaning  is  an  indication  that  the  meaning  or  object  is  a 
product  of  our  cognitive  activity.  Take,  again,  the  following 
statement.  "  If  an  object  is  to  be  identified  with  the  special 
modification  of  consciousness  whereby  we  think  it,  we  could 
never  think  of  what  does  not  actually  exist,  for  the  specific 
modification  of  our  consciousness  whereby  we  think  of  the  non- 
existent, as  such,  must  always  itself  have  existence."*  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  the  object  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  content.  If  we  understand  by  "  object "  the  mcaniny  which 
the  content  possesses,  this  argument  of  Stout's  loses  its  force. 
The  meaning  which  a  content  acquires  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  content  itself,  though  both  are  involved  in  the  total 
mode  of  consciousness.  Professor  Stout  has  really  as  much  or 
as  little  difficulty  in  calling  "  nothing  "  an  object  distinct  from 
the  mode  of  consciousness  as  we  have  in  calling  it  a  meaning 
arising  in  consciousness.  I  might  point  out  that  what  does  not 
actually  exist  cannot  be  thought  of  independently  of  what  does 
exist,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  our  mode 
of  consciousness  including  some  definite  content. 

But  this  concept  of  existence  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  It 
may  be  used  against  Professor  Stout.  Psychology,  he  agrees, 
is  a  science.  It  is,  moreover,  a  natural^  science.  "  Psychology 
regards  mental  phenomena  as  natural  phenomena,  and 
examines  all  of  them  with  the  same  calmness  and  impartiality.''^ 
Such  a  science  must  deal  with  things  which  exist  in  some  sphere. 
It  is  true  that  it  aspires  to  frame  general  laws.  But  the  data 
on  which  it  works  are  things  which  have  some  sort  of 
existence.  Xow  the  field  of  pure  psychology  is  the  mental  and 
all  that  occurs  therein.  If,  then,  we  speak  of  anything  which 
has  influence  within  this  sphere,  we  must  give  it  some  kind  of 
existence.  But,  when  we  inquire  with  respect  to  the  existence 

*  Op.  dt.,  p.  4.">. 

t  I  employ  this  distinction  to  cut  off  psychology  from  those  sciences, 
like  geometry,  the  data  of  which  may  be  considered  as  mere  conceptions. 
\  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  28. 

E 
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of  Professor  Stout's  "  object,"  we  are  told  that  "  its  actual 
existence  or  non-existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference."* 
Professor  Stout  will  not  identify  it  as  a  mental  product.f  And 
he  has  still  sufficiently  in  mind  the  Subjective-Idealist  stand- 
point to  refrain  from  identifying  it  with  the  external  object,  as 
known  to  common  sense.  But  it  is  a  very  real  thing  and  has 
great  influence  on  other  mental  processes.  "  There  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  percept  of  a  chained  bear  and  the 
percept  of  a  bear  at  large,  but  a  person  reacts  upon  the  two 
percepts  very  differently  ;  '  to  the  one  object  he  presents  a  bun, 
and  to  the  other  a  clean  pair  of  heels.'  "J 

Such  an  object  must  have  some  real  existence.  And 
Professor  Stout  fails  to  see  that  in  casting  it  out  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  refraining  from  identifying  it  with 
the  external  thing  on  the  other,  he  is  really  postulating  a 
third  field  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive,  still  more 
to  substantiate — a  limbo  into  which  those  things  must  be 
thrown  which  the  philosopher  cannot  explain  either  as  mental 
or  physical.  Professor  Stout  himself  reproaches  Professor 
Alexander  with  opening  up  this  alternative  by  refusing  mental 
quality  to  sensation.§  But  in  refusing  it  to  the  object  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  sensation,  he  lays  upon  himself  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  same  philosophic  dust-hole. 
If  "  thought  can  refer  to  an  object  which  is  not  present  in 
consciousness  "  and  if  the  object "  need  have  no  actual  existence 
in  the  real  world,"  it  is  hard  to  see  where  it  is. 

In  some  passages  of  his  exposition,  Professor  Stout 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  view  here  taken.  Take,  for 

*  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  46. 

t  True,  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  mental  existent.  It  is  not  of  the  same 
variety  as  the  act  of  cognition,  nor  as  the  content.  But  Professor  Stout 
has  already  maintained,  as  against  Professor  Alexander,  that  we  must 
distinguish  varieties  of  the  mental.  (Vide  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1908-9, 
p.  241.) 

J  A  Primer  of  Psychology,  L.  Brackeubury,  p.  82. 

§  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1908-9,  p.  241  (at  foot). 
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instance,  the  following.  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  object  must 
exist  as  such ;  but  the  existence  of  the  object  as  such  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  existence  of  the  thought  of  it.  In 
this  sense,  the  thought  and  the  object  maybe  called  two  aspects  of 
the  same  fact ;  but  the  existence  of  the  object,  as  the  thinker 
himself  views  it,  can  never  be  identified  with  the  mere  existence 
of  the  thought  of  it.  The  thought  of  it  is  a  passing  modification 
of  consciousness ;  the  object,  as  it  is  apprehended  in  this  transient 
phase  of  experience,  is  always  distinct  in  nature  from  the 
subjective  experience  itself."*  This  will  square  with  my  view 
very  well,  if,  by  "  the  thought  of  it,"  is  understood  what  I  mean 
by  the  content.  But  Professor  Stout's  very  next  sentence  spoils 
the  picture.  "  From  this  point  of  view,"  he  says, "  the  statement 
that  it  exists  merely  qud  object,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  exists 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  of,  is  equivalent  to  the  statement 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all."*  But,  if  it  exists,  "  in  so  far  as  it 
is  thought  of,"  that  surely  is  existence — as  Professor  Stout 
himself  seems  to  have  allowed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  existence 
we  require — for  pure  psychology ;  as  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  our  psychical  existence  in  its  various  modes  is  not  contrasted 
with  '  reality  '  as  something  ideal  or  unreal."f  Professor  Stout 
is  surely  thinking  unconsciously  of  the  eternal  object^  when  he 
denies  existence  here. 


*  .  I  nalytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  46. 

t  Mind,  N.S.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  46. 

I  Confusion  of  the  two  points  of  view — the  psychological  and  the 
philosophical — is  coincident  with  the  use  of  the  word  "  object "  in  two 
distinct,  though  undistinguished,  senses.  "  Object,"  in  pure  psychology, 
can  only  have  the  meaning  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  and  which 
Professor  Stout  himself  has  in  mind  in  many  cases,  e.g.,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  quotation.  I  may,  perhaps,  for  present  purposes,  distin- 
guish it  as  the  mental  object.  The  other  signification  is  the  usual  one  of 
common  sense,  and  often  of  philosophy.  It  indicates  a  thing  which  exists 
whether  perceived  or  not.  I  may  refer  to  it,  since  I  have  taken  a  physical 
thing  (a  tree)  for  the  example,  as  the  external  object. 

E   2 
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V. 

I  have  said  that  Professor  Stout's  theory  of  the  object 
profoundly  modifies  his  whole  psychological  exposition.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  indicate  all  the  changes  which  would  be 
necessary  with  the  view  which  I  advocate.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  stating  very  briefly  the  difference  which  would 
result  in  one  sphere. 

Desire,  we  are  told  by  Professor  Stout,  "is  a  mode  of 
consciousness  which  tends  to  bring  into  existence  the  object  to 
which  it  refers."*  Now,  according  to  my  view,  the  object  is 
already  in  existence.  Not  of  course  the  end,  as  that  is  usually 
understood.  Take  the  simple  case  of  a  child  desiring  to  go 
for  a  walk.  The  idea  of  the  walk,  with  all  its  "  fringes  "  and  its 
hedonic  tone,  is  already  in  consciousness.  It  is  a  content,  and, 
as  such,  determines  an  object.  This  object  is  a  possible  walk. 
It  is  not  the  end  of  conation  ;  for  the  child  has  it  now.  The  end 
of  conation  does  not  exist  at  all ;  its  existence  is  incompatible 
with  the  conation.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  walk  never  takes 
place.  We  still  have  to  take  account  of  the  desire.  In  what 
sense  can  we  say,  as  Professor  Stout  does,  that  it  "  implies  by 
its  intrinsic  nature  a  reference  to  something  other  than  itself, 
which,  in  common  speech,  we  should  call  its  object"?!  The 
only  "  reference  "  of  which  we  need  to  take  account,  from  the 
purely  psychological  point  of  view,  is  that  which  is  implied  in 
the  fact  of  having  the  idea  with  all  its  "  fringes  "  of  meaning,  of 
feeling,  and  of  conation.  There  cannot  be  a  relation  of  any 
kind  whatever  to  a  future  event  as  such,  whether  considered  as 
mental  or  physical.  For  we  may  have  the  so-called  "  reference  " 
without  the  future  event  occurring  at  all.  This  "  reference," 
though  it  certainly  does  imply  a  peculiar  state  of  consciousness 
which  can  be  described  as  pointing  away  from  the  present,  is 
contained  in  consciousness. 


*  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  120. 
t  Groundwork,  p.  2. 
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Of  course  in  ordinary  speecli  we  may  stand  outside  of 
consciousness  and  view  desire  and  end  as  two  events  of  which 
the  latter  determines  the  former.  But  desire,  like  all  other 
mental  states,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  follows ;  it 
must  be  explained  by  what  precedes.  "  Mental  activity  exists 
when  and  so  far  as  process  in  consciousness  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  previous  process  in  consciousness."*  In  ordinary 
language  we  are  said  to  foresee  the  end.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
foresee  nothing.  We  now  see  something  which  inspires  us  to 
activity.  It  reminds  us  of  former  experiences  which  were 
pleasing.  And  it  excites  a  tendency  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
lead  to  developments  of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  kind. 
Instead  of  viewing  desire  as  a  process  tending  "  to  bring  into 
existence  the  object  to  which  it  refers,"  it  is  more  correct 
psychologically  to  speak  of  the  "  object  "  bringing  into  existence 
a  certain  impulse.  The  "  object,"  then,  is  a  directive  and 
impelling  idea,  present  in  consciousness  from  the  beginning. 
Insistence  on  this  view  prevents  the  psychologist  from  falling 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  something  which  neither  exists 
nor  has  existed  can  determine  the  present.f  From  this  point 
of  view  the  teleological  conception  of  mental  process  dissolves 
into  a  deterministic  one.  When  I  think  my  conation  is  being 
determined  by  a  future  "  end,"  it  is  really  at  all  times 
determined  by  ideas  based  on  past  experience.  I  am  not 
striving  for  an  end ;  but  the  idea  of  an  end  is  exciting  and 
directing  my  striving.  In  short,  the  teleological  concept  must 
be  excluded  from  science,  though  it  may  have  a  place  in 
metaphysics. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  my  analysis  of  desire  is  essentially 

*  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  p.  148. 

t  That  such  an  error  is  likely  to  arise  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  (part  of  which  has  already  been  quoted)  :  "  The 
subjective  process  may  be  contrasted  with  its  object  in  various  ways. 
They  differ  in  their  time  relations.  When  I  think  of  a  future  event  as 
such,  and  desire  it,  the  processes  of  thinking  and  desiring  are  not  future, 
but  present."  (Groundwork,  p.  3.) 
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the  same  as  Professor  Stout's,  that  I  am  merely  looking  at  the 
same  thing  from  the  other  extremity,  all  I  have  to  reply  is 
that  my  account  expresses  the  facts  in  a  more  apt  style.  It 
indicates  where  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  if  we  wish 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  desire.  Professor  Stout's 
language,  and  that  of  many  other  psychologists,  is  on  all  fours 
with  that  of  the  sentimentalist  who,  viewing  the  birds  building 
their  nests,  tells  us  that  they  are  thinking  of  the  brood  which 
they  will  soon  bring  forth.  Professor  James  indulges,  perhaps, 
even  more  freely  in  such  language.  His  use  of  the  word  end 
is  as  great  a  "  scandal "  as  that  which  Mr.  Bradley  condemns 
in  the  case  of  the  term  activity.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Principles  of  Psyclwlogy,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  he 
tells  us :  "  The  pursuance  of  future  ends  and  the  choice  of  means 
for  their  attainment  are  thus  the  mark  and  criterion  of  the 
presence  of  mentality  in  a  phenomenon.  We  all  use  this  test 
to  discriminate  between  an  intelligent  and  a  mechanical 
performance.  We  impute  no  mentality  to  sticks  and  stones, 
because  they  never  seem  to  move  for  the  sake  of  anything,  but 
always  when  pushed,  and  then  indifferently  and  with  no  sign 
of  choice."*  But  even  if  we  posit  a  rudimentary  mind,  i.e.,  an 
awareness  of  what  occurs,  together  with  a  capacity  of  being 
affected  thereby,  and  a  tendency  to  act,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  a  pursuance  of  future  ends.  It  need  only 
remove  the  chain  of  causation  to  a  different  sphere.  It  is 
quite  metaphorical  to  use  the  term  end  in  this  way.  In 
another  place,  indeed,  Professor  James  approximates  very  closely 
to  the  true  view.  He  speaks  of  "  an  ideal  purpose  presiding 
over  the  activity  from  its  outset  and  soliciting  or  drawing  it 
into  being  by  a  sort  of  vis  a  fronte."^  This  sketches,  surely, 
a  forward  process  of  causation  ;  and,  however  much  Professor 
James  may  attempt  to  conceal  its  nature  by  such  terms  as 


*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  8. 
t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  7,  8, 
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purpose  and  vis  a  fronte,  it  remains  true  that  the  respective 
alternatives  impelling  idea  and  via  a  tcrgo  are  more  apposite. 
Professor  James,  however,  prefers  the  more  "  noble  "  conception 
of  end  or  purpose.  But  he  certainly  goes  far  to  reduce  it  to 
ridicule  when  he  attempts  to  apply  it  to  the  well-known  case 
of  the  brainless  frog,  irritated  by  acid.  "  If,  on  the  contrary," 
he  says,  "  the  right  leg  originally  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  acid,  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  when 
the  easiest  means  of  effecting  that  purpose  prove  fruitless, 
other  means  should  be  tried.**  But  in  all  probability  the 
right  leg  did  not  move  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the  acid.  It 
moved  because  a  certain  combination  of  feelings  constrained  it 
to  move.  And  other  means  were  "  tried  "  because  the  feeling 
of  pain  still  persisted.  New  combinations  arise  because  the 
old  are  stamped  out  on  account  of  dissatisfaction.  Once  again, 
Professor  James  has  a  glimpse  of  the  correct  view ;  for  he 
adds :  "  Every  failure  must  keep  the  animal  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  which  will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  new  trials  and 
devices ;  and  tranquillity  will  not  ensue  till  one  of  these,  by 
a  happy  stroke,  achieves  the  wished-for  end."*  Here,  however, 
too,  the  question-begging  terms  "  trials  "  and  "  devices,"  and, 
above  all,  the  expression  "  wished-for  end,"  tend  to  obscure  the 
true  explanation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  Lloyd 
Morgan's  and  Thorndike's  experiments  with  animals  of  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  intelligence  fail  conclusively  to  show 
that  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  "  wished-for  ends "  which 
Professor  James  declares  he  sees  even  in  the  brainless  frog. 
The  great  difference  between  mindless  and  "  mindful "  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  latter  is  susceptible  of  more  numerous, 
more  complex,  more  varied,  and  more  highly  organised  responses 
to  the  divers  stimuli  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


*  Op.  ctt.,  p.  9. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  psychology  to  have, 
on  the  whole,  pursued  the  right  course.  If  it  has  made  any 
progress  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  progress  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  more  and  more  divorced  itself  from 
philosophy.  Its  weakness  has  consisted  in  occasional  failure  to 
distinguish  itself  from  philosophy  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
contributory  sciences  on  the  other.  It  cannot,  of  course,  get 
on  without  help  from  both  these  sources.  Some  preliminary 
philosophical  "  assumptions "  must  be  made ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  will  not  grant  these  shuts  himself  off  from 
psychology,  though  he  may  prefer  to  say  that  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  "  science."  Among  such  "  assumptions "  is 
the  thesis  that  sensations  are  mental.  Lastly,  it  may  be  well 
to  repeat  that  insistence  on  the  purely  psychological  stand- 
point does  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  references  to  contributory 
sciences.  Psychology  can,  and,  indeed,  must,  make  use  of  the 
conclusions  of  other  branches  of  human  investigation ;  but  it 
ought  to  do  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  moment  deserting  its  true  standpoint. 

Additional  Remarks. 

A. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  was  attracted  by  the  title  to 
read  Dr.  Dewey's  article  (in  Mind,  January,  1886)  on  "  The 
Psychological  Standpoint."  The  first  part  of  that  paper  contains 
many  statements  which  are  strikingly  harmonious  with  my 
own  conclusions.  "  From  the  psychological  standpoint," 
Dr.  Dewey  says,  "  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Object  is  one 
which  exists  within  consciousness.  And  its  nature  or  meaning 
must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  consciousness 
itself."*  And  going  on  to  speak  of  the  errors  which  have 
resulted  from  failure  to  adhere  to  this  standpoint,  he  says : 
"  The  first  of  these  I  may  now  deal  with  shortly,  as  it  is 

*  P.  9. 
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nothing  but  our  old  friend  x,  the  thing-in-itself,  in  a  new  guise. 
It  is  Reasoned  or  Transfigured  Realism."* 

With  all  this  I  agree.  But  Dr.  Dewey's  further  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  is  vitiated  by  confusion  between  the 
psychological  and  the  philosophical  standpoints.  Dr.  Hodgson, 
in  a  reply  to  Dr.  Dewey.f  has  indicated  with  remarkable 
clearness  the  nature  of  this  confusion.  He  shows  that  there 
is  in  Dr.  Dewey's  argument  "  a  confusion  ....  between  the 
fact,  which  is  true,  that  the  meaning  of  the  world  depends  on 
consciousness,  and  the  opinion,  which  may  be  false,  that  the 
real  existence  of  the  world  depends  upon  it."J 

Psychology  as  such  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  our  meanings.  It  occupies  itself 
merely  with  their  genesis  and  development.  Dr.  Dewey, 
however,  persistently  confuses  the  question  of  validity  with 
that  of  genesis.  Thus  he  writes :  "  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  is,  that  sensations  which  can  be  used  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  knowledge  or  experience,  are  sensations  which 
cannot  be  known,  are  things-in-themselves  which  are  not 
relative  to  consciousness.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not 
such :  I  only  say  that,  if  there  are,  we  have  given  up  our 
psychological  standpoint  and  have  become  '  ontologists '  of  the 
most  pronounced  character."§  But  we  can  be  "  '  ontologists ' 
of  the  most  pronounced  character  "  in  dealing  with  philosophy, 
and  still  preserve  our  psychological  standpoint  when  tracing 
the  genesis  and  development  of  ideas. 

No  statements  could  be  more  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  Subjective-Idealist  attitude  necessary  for  psychology  than 
those  which  were  first  quoted.  But  his  confusion  between 
Subjective  Idealism  as  a  psychological  standpoint  and  Subjec- 
tive Idealism  as  a  metaphysical  theory  (due  to  his  view  of 

*  P.  10. 

+  "Illusory  Psychology,"  Mind,  October,  1886. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  486. 

§  Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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psychology  as  the  method  of  philosophy)  leads  Dr.  Dewey  to 
a  position  which  is  quite  different  from  that  taken  up  in  this 
paper.  Thus  he  writes :  "  And  I  wish  now  to  show  that 
Subjective  Idealism  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  psychological 
standpoint  applied  to  the  relation  of  subject  and  object."* 
After  this,  it  is  useless  to  follow  him  further. 

B. 

Professor  Stout's  explanation  of  the  perception  of  external 
objects  has  lately  been  assailed  from  another  quarter — by 
Mr.  Joseph.f  The  latter  opens  his  attack  by  alleging  that 
"  Professor  Stout  is  not  a  Berkeleian."}  This  is  quite  true  with 
respect  to  Professor  Stout's  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Joseph  seems 
to  ignore  Professor  Stout's  statements  (already  quoted  in  this 
paper)  to  the  effect  that  the  psychologist,  qvA  psychologist, 
must  adopt  the  Subjective  Idealist  standpoint.  Although, 
however,  Professor  Stout's  professions  with  respect  to  the 
standpoint  of  psychology  deserve  to  be  noted,  it  remains  true 
that  in  his  actual  development  of  the  subject,  he  has  allowed 
his  realistic  philosophy  to  intrude  into  his  psychology. 
Mr.  Joseph's  statement  is  therefore  true  of  the  psychology, 
though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  intentions  of  the  psychologist. 

Mr.  Joseph's  argument  derives  the  whole  of  its  force  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  unhappy  attempt  to  blend  psychology 
and  philosophy  in  the  account  which  he  criticises.  As  he 
admits,  "  If  Professor  Stout  held  with  Hume  that  the  things 
I  am  said  to  perceive  are,  no  more  than  states  of  my  conscious- 
ness connected  through  association,  his  theory  would  have  its 
raison  d'ttre."§  But,  with  due  allowance  for  crudity  of 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

+  "  The    Psychological    Explanation    of    the    Development    of    the 
Perception  of  External  Objects,"  Mind,  July  and  October,  1910. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  4G5. 
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expression,  this  is  what  the  things  are  from  the  point  of  view 
of  psychology.  We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  the 
object  as  a  mental  formation  and  what  it  appears  to  the  subject. 
The  latter  is  the  basis  of  unsophisticated  knowledge,  and  also, 
when  carefully  scrutinised,  of  philosophy.  For  beyond  it  wo 
cannot  go :  we  cannot  but  accept  our  objects  as  they  appear 
to  us.  The  former,  then,  is  only  a  sectional  view,  ultimately 
based  on  the  latter.  In  other  words,  psychology  must  start 
from  a  ready-made  philosophical  standpoint ;  though,  in  so  far 
as  it  implies  a  careful  scrutiny  of  some  of  my  objects,  it 
contributes  to  my  general  view  of  the  universe. 

Difficulty  only  arises  when  the  two  points  of  view  are 
confused,  when  the  object  as  a  mental  product  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  what  it  appears  to  the  subject.  From  the 
former  point  of  view,  it  is  a  peculiar  complexion  which  a  given 
mental  content  takes  on  the  moment  mental  activity  plays 
upon  it.  From  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  may  be,  for  instance, 
a  tree  standing  over  against  the  subject.  And  we  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Joseph  that  "  one  can  no  more  become  the  other 
than  heat  can  become  cold."*  Epistemologists  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  impassable  barrier  thus  set  up.  But  there 
seems  no  hope  of  surmounting  it ;  and  it  is  better  to  recognise 
our  limitations  than  to  waste  our  energies  in  attempting  the 
impossible.  Taking  my  objects  as  they  appear  to  me,  I  see 
a  world  much  of  which  is  independent  of  me.  And  I  dis- 
tinguish between  mental  and  material  objects.  But,  continuing 


*  Ibid.,  p.  311.  The  same  distinction  has  been  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  Dr.  G.  Dawes  Hicks  (Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1907-8,  pp.  170-2).  But  ho 
concludes  as  follows  :  "  Now  it  is  only  when  these  two  factors  which  are 
characteristically  distinguishable  are  illegitimately  identified,  that  the 
conception  of  psychology  as  being  exclusively  concerned  with  psychical 
events  and  the  laws  of  their  interconnection  becomes  so  much  as 
workable  "  (p.  172).  I  agree  that  they  must  not  be  identified.  But  I 
contend  that  it  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  them 
which  enables  us  to  free  psychology  from  epistemological  considerations 
and  hesitations,  and  treat  it  as  the  science  of  mental  processes. 
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my  researches,  I  discover  that  the  relation  of  mental  and 
material  is  such  that  I  must  have  come  to  know  the  material 
(as  well  as  the  mental)  by  means  of  the  mental.  I  now 
attempt  to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  mental  develop  and  give 
rise  to  this  knowledge.  This  is  psychology. 

C. 

Dr.  August  Messer  seems  to  have  elaborated  a  view  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  expound  in  his  JSmpfindung 
und  Denken.  I  have  not  read  this  book  ;  but  its  drift  appears 
to  be  admirably  indicated  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  in  the  pages  of 
Mind*  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

"  He  (Dr.  Messer)  certainly  holds  that,  whenever  I  am 
conscious  of  any  object,  my  consciottsness  of  the  object  (though 
not  the  object  itself)  is  always  '  erlcbt '  by  me  at  that  moment ; 
and  he  speaks  as  if  to  say  that  my  consciousness  of  an  object 
is  '  erlebt '  by  me  were  simply  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  am 
conscious  of  the  object."!  The  "  object  itself,"  i.e.,  as  I  mean  or 
intend  it,  cannot  of  course  be  contained  in  the  consciousness  by 
and  through  which  I  mean  or  intend  it.  This  is  the  point  I 
have  already  tried  to  emphasise.  But  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  the  description  of  the  consciousness  of  the  moment 
is  the  whole  account  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Messer  seems  to  use  the  term  "  matter "  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  I  have  used  "  content."  And  the  fact 
that  the  having  of  a  "  content "  implies  the  apprehension  of 
an  "  object "  seems  to  cause  some  trouble  to  Mr.  Moore,  who 
thinks  they  might  possibly  be  identical.  After  noting 
Dr.  Messer's  assertion  "  that  any  two  Acts  which  have  different 
objects  always  have  different  '  matters  '  (Materien),"  Mr.  Moore 
remarks  that  "  he  does  not  seem  to  regard  this  as  a  merely 
tautologous  proposition :  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  regard  the 

*  Mind,  July,  1910. 
+  Ibid.,  pp.  395,  396. 
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assertion  that  they  have  different  '  matters '  as  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  assertion  that  they  have  different  objects,  but 
as  giving  us  some  important  additional  information  with  regard 
to  them."  And  our  critic  concludes :  "  In  short,  he  means,  I 
think,  by  the  '  matter  '  of  an  Act  what  is,  I  believe,  often  called 
its  '  content '  (Inhalt)  as  opposed  to  its  object  .  .  .  ."*  This 
seems  quite  in  harmony  with  my  own  account. 

The  old  confusion  between  the  object  as  a  mental  construc- 
tion and  the  object  as  it  appears  to  the  subject  is  once  more  in 
evidence  in  the  discussion  on  the  nature  of  sense-data. 
"  Dr.  Messer,"  we  are  told,  "  seems  to  wish  to  combine  with  the 
view  that  they  are  '  psychical,'  a  view  which  is,  in  fact,  incom- 
patible with  it.  He  insists  that  certain  sense-data,  e.g.,  this 
particular  white  which  I  now  see, '  may  be  regarded,  from  one 
point  of  view,'  as  '  physical  properties,'  though,  from  another 
point  of  view,  they  are  '  sensations,'  and  something  '  psychical.'  "t 
But  surely  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  incompatibility  is 
that  Dr.  Messer  has  for  the  moment  confused  (or  led  Mr.  Moore 
to  confuse)  two  distinct  things — what  the  object  appears  to  me, 
the  subject,  as  I  have  the  corresponding  content,  and  what  it  is 
as  an  event  in  my  mental  life.  As  I  regard  any  external  object, 
it  appears  as  something  which  persists,  but  my  mental  process 
which  is  responsible  for  this  view  is  something  which  may 
endure  for  a  few  moments  only. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON  made  the  following  remarks : — 

With  the  general  drift  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
paper  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  cordial  agreement ;  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  point  of 
clearness.  It  does  not  sharply  enough  distinguish  consciousness 

*  Ibid.,  p.  403. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
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from  mentality,  the  former  being  ultimate  fact,  containing 
the  evidence  for  everything  whatever,  the  latter  being  or 
including  an  hypothesis,  apparently  intended  to  account  for  the 
existence  and  nature  of  consciousness.  The  term  mentality 
contains  both  meanings  undistinguished,  and  this  ambiguity  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  brought  to  light  in  the  present 
paper. 

Terms  like  Mind,  Soul,  Self,  Ego,  in  which  this  confusion 
of  meanings  still  remains,  are  so  many  modes  of  the  ambiguous 
mentality ;  they  one  and  all  include  the  expression  of  hypotheses 
apparently  intended  to  account  for  the  existence  and  nature  of 
consciousness. 

Now  the  line  between  Philosophy  and  Psychology  must 
be  drawn  sharply  between  Consciousness  and  any  hypothesis 
intended  to  account  either  for  its  existence  or  its  nature. 
Why  ?  Because  Psychology  is  a  Positive  Science,  and  there- 
fore based  on  some  hypothesis  or  hypotheses,  for  the  nature  of 
which,  and  therefore  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  expressing 
them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  consciousness,  which  is  or 
contains  the  evidence  for  everything.  Philosophy  begins  with 
the  analysis  of  consciousness.  The  first  thing  Psychologists 
have  to  do  is  to  make  it  clear  what  hypothesis  they  adopt  as 
explanatory  either  of  the  existence  or  of  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness. They  have  no  right  to  begin  with  terms  of  con- 
sciousness unanalysed.  If  they  do,  they  put  themselves  on  an 
unsound  basis. 

Does  their  Soul,  Psyche,  differ  from  Mind,  and  if  so,  how  ? 
Originally,  I  believe,  by  the  Greeks,  Psyche  was  taken  as  the 
Cause,  the  Final  Cause, — not  of  consciousness  but  of  Life. 
How  is  it  that,  in  modern  times,  it  has  come  to  pose  as  th 
Efficient  Cause  of  Consciousness  ?  Aristotle  considers  it  as 
the  explanation  first  of  Motion  ("  nutrition,  increase,  and 
decay,  from  an  internal  principle "),  secondly  of  Perception 
(aiaOriais),  in  organic  bodies.  Of  the  potentialities  of 
such  bodies  "  Soul "  is  the  "  full  realisation " 
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(De  Anima,  Book  II,  Chapter  I).  I  take  Edwin  Wallace's  trans- 
lation, in  his1  admirable  edition  of  the  De  Anima,  entitled 
Aristotle's  Psychology  in  Greek  and  English,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1882.  There  may 
be,  and  most  likely  is,  a  later  edition  than  that  from  which 
I  quote. 
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IV.— EEALITY  AND   VALUE. 
By  H.  D.  OAKELKY. 

THE  aim  of  this  paper  is  briefly  to  consider  whether,  starting 
from  the  basis  furnished  by  some  representatives  of  the  newer 
natural  realism,  anything  can  be  done  towards  showing  that 
for  our  ideas  of  what  (for  want  of  a  better  name)  must  be 
called  the  values  of  experience,  our  valuation  of  things,  there 
is  a  source  that  is  objective  or  independent  in  a  realistic  sense, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  these  ideas  are  indicative  of  some 
ultimate  character  of  reality,  or  of  real  things. 

And  first  some  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  point  of 
view  from  which  such  an  attempt  would  connect  itself  with 
existing  theories  of  natural  realism  which  certainly  must  not 
be  held  responsible  for  producing  it.  The  feature  of  these 
theories,  which  is  of  chief  importance  in  this  connection,  is 
that  they  seem  to  make  it  possible  to  attribute  reality  in  the 
first  place  to  those  data,  which  are  the  experiential  foundation, 
generally  speaking,  of  our  estimates  or  recognition  of  value  in 
the  world  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  not  the  concepts 
to  which  we  are  led  by  scientific  analysis  in  our  efforts  to 
understand  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  images  which  present 
themselves  to  the  unreflective  consciousness  and  give  us  the 
coloured,  sounding,  felt  world,  the  appearance  of  things  which 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  so-called  "  secondary  qualities," 
that  are  the  first  steps  on  the  way  that  ends  in  the  realm  of 
profounder  valuations,  the  world  of  appreciation.  Reflecting 
on  experience  in  this  light  one  seems  to  perceive  it — to  make 
a  metaphor  out  of  Berkeley's  definition  of  distance — as  con- 
sisting of  the  points  of  a  number  of  lines  turned  endwise 
towards  us,  of  which  t*he  backgrounds  or  depths  run  out  to 
infinity,  increasing  as  sources  of  our  apprehension  of  values  as 
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they  become  more  remote  from  our  means  of  apprehension. 
The  thought  is  suggested  that  that  to  which  our  experience 
admits  us  may  be  described,  to  adopt  a  notion  familiar  in 
Idealistic  philosophy,  as  a  scene  of  gradations  of  reality,  that 
the  higher  degrees,  or  those  at  which  the  recognition  of  value 
is  aroused,  are  less  constantly  and  vividly  apprehended  by  our 
consciousness  than  the  lower  or  more  immediate,  and  that  one 
obvious  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  conditions  of  practical  life,  on 
account  of  which  some  aspects  of  experience  receive  an  intense 
emphasis  liable  to  be  distorting  in  its  influence,  whilst  it  is 
nevertheless  through  practical  experience  that  we  discover  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  real,  that  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  that  is  non-existent,  its  sting,  its  inevitability. 

As  this  view  of  the  nature  of  experience  is  dwelt  upon 
the  effect  is  as  though  one  had  all  this  time  been  gazing  upon 
the  picture  of  the  world  inverted  as  the  image  on  the  retina, 
and  lor  the  first  time  perceived  things  upright  as  they  truly 
are.  So  impossible  does  it  seem  to  understand  the  experience 
we  know  with  all  its  elements  of  worth,  on  the  basis  of  any 
of  those  explanations  offered  by  science  and  philosophy  which 
do  not  leave  room  for  this  kind  of  view.  The  facts  which 
induce  valuation,  which  do  indeed  mainly  constitute  the 
actual,  whether  for  the  individual  in  the  history  of  his  practical 
life,  or  for  the  human  race  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  since 
they  are  the  determining  factors  of  change  for  man,  and  which 
for  the  non-practical  or  contemplative  apprehension  also  fill 
up  the  real  world,  do  not,  it  seems,  emerge  from  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  things  given  in  the  postulates  of  science  by 
any  manipulation  of  the  laws  of  evolutionary  development 
unless  implied  there  from  the  outset,  or  unless,  as  in  idealistic 
systems,  contributed  by  the  mind. 

According  to  the  view  taken  in  this  paper  the  latter 
account  is  not  fully  adequate  because  it  does  not  really  do 
justice  to  the  objective  character  which  adheres  to  the 
judgment  of  value,  the  manner  in  which  the  object  of  value 
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presents  itself  as  so  far  independent  of  that  universalisation  of 
the  human  mind  which  is  the  reality  for  transcendental 
philosophy,  as  to  be  better  described  as  non-mental  in  source. 

LAURIE'S  SYNTHETICA. 

At  this  point  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  make  some  reference 
to  the  form  in  which  "  Natural  Realism  "  is  put  forward  in  the 
late  Professor  Laurie's  Synthetica.  It  is  the  first  part  of  that 
work  to  which  reference  will  usually  be  intended,  rather  than 
the  latter  volume  in  which  the  close  connection  of  Laurie's 
Natural  Eealism  with  a  form  of  Absolute  Idealism  is  revealed. 
The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  account  he  gives  of  "  the 
foundation  of  all  possible  philosophy  and  experience,"  as  being 
"  not  merely  subject-object  but  entity-subject,  and  entity- 
object,  in  the  primal  synthesis  of  sentience."  Our  knowledge 
of  sense-objects  is  immediate.  Further,  the  presentation 
"  presents  all  I  can  ever  feel  or  sense,  and  all  I  can  ever  know 
except  the  form  of  knowing  itself.  .  .  .  Object  and  subject 
face  each  other  as  antagonistic,  as  reciprocally  negating 
energies.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  Natural  Realism — Subject 
and  object  are  separate,  just  as  the  plurals  that  fill  the  world 
of  experience  are  separate.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  all  separate 
one  from  the  other,  but  there  is  a  common  one  of  Being." 
Here  again  I  must  observe  that  I  am  not  greatly  concerned 
in  this  paper  with  the  meaning  Laurie  attaches  to  his  Final 
Unity. 

The  view  that  the  presentation  presents  all  that  I  can  ever 
feel  or  sense,  has,  I  think,  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  his 
conception  of  "  Planes  of  Mind."  Man's  mind  is,  as  it  were,  at 
some  point  on  a  spiral  stair ;  at  each  movement  to  a  fresh 
stage  or  round,  more  of  the  nature  of  individual  things  in  the 
Cosmos  is  apprehended  by  him.  "  To  each  plane  of  mind  the 

*  Synthetica:  being  Meditations  Epistemological  and  Ontological,  by 
S.  S.  Laurie. 
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world  of  experience  is  what  is  possible  for  that  particular 
plane." 

"  Mind  reflects  the  truth  of  things  so  far  as  the  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving  it." 

This  would  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  doctrine  of 
Degrees  of  Reality.  The  reality  of  the  experience  is  in  the 
view  taken  in  this  paper  (and  I  think  also  by  Laurie)  in  a 
sense  fully  there  all  the  time,  but  only  enters  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  subject,  in  so  far  as  his  mind  is  capable  of 
the  "  revelation."  I  use  a  word  adopted  by  Professor  Alexander, 
and,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  in  his  paper  on  "  Sensations 
and  Images,"*  he  implies  this  theory  of  the  relation  between 
thing  and  mind,  when  he  says  that  "  sense  and  thought  are 
equally  real,  though  thought,  taking  in  as  it  does  the  whole 
range  of  a  thing's  existence,  possesses  in  the  constitution  of 
things  a  far  greater  significance  than  sense."t 

I  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  explain  that,  though  there  may  be 
a  temptation  to  do  so,  I  have  not  any  right  to  attribute  to  the 
illuminating  suggestions  of  Professor  Alexander's  Presidential 
Address  (1909)  responsibility  for  the  course  which  these 
speculations  have  taken,  especially  as  I  see  that  the  ideas 
underlying  them  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  much  that 
he  seems  to  intend.  I  remember,  however,  that  he  admits 
the  notion  of  Grades  of  Eeality,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
obvious  correlate  of  any  theory  of  stages  in  the  powers  of 
apprehension  exhibited  in  the  nature  of  a  conscious  being. 
It  is  immaterial  exactly  how  these  stages  may  be  described. 
According  to  Laurie,  the  first  three  Planes  of  Mind  are — $ 

(1)  Pure  feeling — to  which  the  object  is  indefinite — being 
unconditioned. 

*  Presidential  Address,  1909,  pp.  32,  33. 

+  Cf.  also,  "We  discover  in  things  such  wealth  of  properties  as  our 
minds  are  fitted  by  nature  or  previous  experience  or  happy  particular 
endowment  to  appreciate."— Professor  Alexander. 

%  Meditation  III,  Vol.  I. 
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(2)  Sensation  in  its  earlier  form  as  feeling  of  an  other. 

(3)  Sensation  in  its  higher  stage  "  attuitional,"  at  which  the 
subject  feels  and  reflexes  the  separate  totals. 

With  the  fourth  plane,  "  Eeason  or  subjective-dialectic," 
we  come  to  Laurie's  doctrine  of  mind  as  a  "  free  energy, 
moving  out  to  know  the  world,"  which  is  the  thought  which 
leads  his  theory  in  the  direction  of  Absolute  Idealism.  The 
final  plane  is  Intuition,  the  emergence  of  which  at  this 
point  is  a  reminder  of  Spinoza. 

What  is  the  view  of  the  reality  of  things,  or  the  relation  of 
their  completed  to  their  lesser  reality,  or  manifestation,  the 
relation  of  the  different  grades  to  each  other,  which  Laurie 
implies  ?  "  Phenomenon,"  he  says,  "  is  Being-existent,  it  is  the 
true  expression  or  utterance  of  the  ultimately  real,  the  sense- 
form  of  the  ultimately  real,  the  finite  way  in  which  the 
ultimately  real  receives  its  own  exterualisation."*  The  world 
without  a  conscious  subject  is  a  world  waiting  for  its  meaning. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  "  metaphysic  latent  in  the  universal 
presentation  of  things  to  the  human  self-conscious  subject." 
In  these  and  similar  sayings,  he  appears  to  tend  towards  a 
conception  of  the  real  nature  of  things  as  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  mind,  since  it  only  gets  all  its  expression  when 
there  is  included  the  flash  of  encounter  with  the  human  mind. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  form  of  his 
doctrine  of  Planes  of  Mind,  where  it  appears  to  be  only  the 
inadequacy  of  the  view  from  any  one  round  of  the  spiral  which 
causes  imperfect  apprehension  of  reality.  The  question  partly 
turns  on  what  is  exactly  signified  by  the  notion  of  expression 
or  manifestation.  Philosophic  experience  seems  to  suggest  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  our  minds  to  complete  the  idea  of 
the  reality  attaching  to  anything  unless  we  either  add  the 
conception  of  a  mind  or  consciousness  distinct  from  it  which 
receives  the  expression  of  its  reality,  or  else  attribute  to  the 

*  Meditation  IV  (ibid.). 
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thing  itself  whose  nature  we  are  considering  a  conscious 
existence.  "  Man,"  says  Laurie,  is  "  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  Universal  Record — the  individual  into  whom  the  whole  is 
poured."* 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  consideration  of  the  significance 
of  qualities,  and  of  certain  of  the  values  they  have  for  man, 
that  Laurie's  argument  is  of  chief  importance  for  this  paper. 
As  examples  may  be  taken  the  treatment  of  sound  in  relation 
to  music,  and  of  colour  in  relation  to  beauty.  "  Music  is  what 
certain  vibrations  are  when  there  are  present  the  conditions  of 
transition  into  a  conscious  subject.  The  dance  out  there  (i.e., 
of  particles  in  the  Cosmic  system)  is  rhythmic  or  musical."t 

"  Following  our  general  interpretation  of  the  relation  of 
subject-object,  we  say — Beauty  is  there  in  the  object,  that  is  to 
say,  the  world  of  nature  has  in  itself  those  characteristics 
which,  when  they  touch  a  conscious  subject,  are  found  to  have 
an  aesthetic  as  well  as  cognitive  value. "J  Beauty  he  further 
describes  as  the  ideal  of  sense-percipience,  Good  being  that  of 
reasoned  emotion,  True  that  of  Reason. 

"  Ideals  are  the  truth  of  Reals."  This  saying  of  Laurie's 
seems  to  express  best  the  thought  which  sways  most  his  meta- 
physic,  and  marks  this  system  as  one  of  which  the  implication 
is  Objective  Idealism.  For  such  a  system  Ideals  are  the  Truth, 
not  in  the  semi-metaphorical  sense,  of  being  that  at  which  the 
real  may  be  said  (when  regarded  by  a  purposive  intelligence) 
to  aim  or  by  means  of  which  some  intelligible  aspect  is  added 
to  it,  but  literally.  They  are  more  real  than  the  apparent  real 
which  approaches  them  more  or  less.  This  seems  a  fair  inter- 
pretation, though  not  thus  explicitly  stated  by  Laurie.  It  is 


*  Meditation  VII  (o). 

+  Meditation  VIII. 

I  Vol.  II,  Meditation  IX.  I  ought  to  make  clear  that  I  am  in  no 
way  attempting  an  account  of  Laurie's  general  position.  His  theory  of 
Beauty  has  its  proper  place  in  the  system  of  Monism  which  he  develops 
in  his  second  volume. 
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perhaps  further  justified  by  his  recognition  of  his  kinship  with 
the  mystic. 

With  regard  to  the  example  from  musical  sound  or  rhythm, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
experience  of  musical  appreciation  has  hardly  received  sufficient 
attention  from  philosophy.  The  features  of  chief  philosophic 
interest  which  belong  to  the  satisfaction  of  music  appear  to 
be— 

(1)  The  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
experience,  the  fact  that  each  fresh  harmonious  combination  of 
sound  is   capable    of    bringing   with   it   to   certain   conscious 
organisms  a  new  and  unique  satisfaction. 

(2)  The  form  in  which  this  experience  occurs,  which  carries 
with  it  the  tone  of  objectivity. 

(3)  The   quality   of    proceeding    from   beyond   experience 
which  seems  to  belong  to  it.     The  music  usually  regarded  as 
highest   or   purest  is   not   that  which  arouses  most  frequent 
association  with  actual  experience,  or  can  be  called  descriptive 
of   scenes,  events,  or  emotions.     It  is  that  which  appears  to 
express  the  indescribable,  and  take   the   hearer  into  spheres 
whose    nature    cannot    be    explained    by    reduction    of    the 
Unknown  to  terms  of  the  known. 

This  may,  of  course,  be  classed  generally  with  the 
experiences  of  the  beautiful,  but  it  seems  to  have  in  it  some- 
thing so  unique  as  to  mark  it  off  from  them  and  from  all  other 
experiences.  One  way  of  expressing  the  difference  would  be 
to  say  that  it  is  here  that  we  feel  most  acutely  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  consciousness  of  the  valuable 
on  the  basis  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  without  the  aid 
of  a  philosophic  theory.  According  to  the  point  of  view  of 
this  paper,  the  scientific  account  of  origin  is  not  of  course  in 
any  way  affected  but  holds  true  altogether  as  description  of 
the  course  of  development.  But  the  metaphysical  theory  that 
there  is  that  in  the  ultimate  constitution  of  things  which 
answers  to  or  is  the  ground  of  our  recognition  of  value  (though 
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not  necessarily  such  as  we  judge  it  to  be)  would  make 
intelligible  the  connection  throughout  rational  history  of 
judgments  of  value  with  judgments  of  fact,  or  the  discovery,  so 
to  speak,  behind  but  intimately  bound  up  with  the  first 
appearance  of  things,  of  a  world  of  values  which  is  the 
supreme  and  all  pervading  element  in  experience. 

PLATO. 

The  question  of  the  significance  of  the  experience  of  the 
beautiful  naturally  leads  us  to  the  Platonic  Ideal  Theory  in 
which  this  special  experience  has  so  important  a  place,  and  to 
a  consideration  whether  the  line  of  reflection  taken  in  this 
paper  has  any  relation  to  that  theory.  That  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  reality  of  values  was  at  least  one  of  the  leading 
elements  in  Plato's  philosophy  is  unquestionable,  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  estimating  the  exact  relation  of  this 
element  to  the  developments  of  the  Ideal  Theory,  and  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  growth  of  Plato's  thought  is  very  great. 
I  venture  to  put  forward  in  the  following  way  the  hypothesis 
to  which  I  am  led.  Plato  has  by  various  students  been 
asserted  with  intense  conviction  to  be  on  the  one  hand  purely 
a  metaphysician  in  his  interest,*  on  the  other  wholly,  or  first 
and  foremost,  a  moralist.f  The  plausibility  of  these  opposite 
interpretations  seems  to  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
whilst  his  supreme  interest  is  metaphysical,  it  is  the  element  of 
value,  the  relation  to  reality  of  ideas  and  judgments  of  value 
or  worth,  which  is  the  dominant  question  of  metaphysics  for 
him.  It  is  in  this  that  he  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  Eleatics,  and  this  is  the  main  ground  of  his 
interest  in  the  world  of  generation,  of  change  and  becoming, 
with  which  the  judgments  of  value  are  largely  concerned. 
The  view  may  be  hazarded  that  for  a  genius  such  as  that  of 

*  Cf.  Archer-Hind,  Introduction  to  Edition  of  the  Phcedo. 
t  This  view  is,  I  think,  taken  by  Wuudt. 
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Plato,  and  at  his  stage  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  meta- 
physical interest  in  the  ideas  of  value  having  once  arisen,  the 
world  of  appreciation  must  inevitably  dominate  all  the  world 
of  Being,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  merely  phenomenal 
result.  This  at  least  seems  to  make  more  intelligible  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  Republic,  Phcedo,  Phcedriis,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  abundant  justification  for  the 
main  course  taken  by  Plato  criticism,  its  concentration  on 
the  Ideal  Theory  as  theory  of  knowledge,  the  relation  between 
Universal  and  Particular  involved,  the  question  whether  the 
Idea  is  more  than  the  general  concept  hypostatized,  or  whether 
it  is  less,  signifying  law,  or  validity,  etc.  Undoubtedly  Plato 
used  the  Ideal  Theory  as  an  instrument  for  making  intelligible 
the  process  of  knowledge,  and  in  so  doing  he  developed  a 
scheme  of  Being  in  which  the  Eeal  masks  as  the  Universal,  the 
intelligible  object,  which  in  order  to  satisfy  the  intellect, 
must  be  immutable,  constant,  stable.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  this  is  a  prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  aspect  of 
the  Idea  in  all  the  main  stages  of  its  treatment  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  both  when  its  Dialectic  reality  is  emphasized,  and 
when  this  feature  is  partially  or  wholly  ignored  and  the 
modern  interpreter  is  able  easily  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Form 
or  Category  of  thought.  As  a  corollary  those  very  elements  of 
the  perceived  world  which  are  for  ordinary  experience  the  first 
signs  or  footsteps  of  the  values  are  depreciated,  removed  far 
from  the  real  world  in  all  the  features  they  present,  since  they 
must  be  described  as  almost  wholly  lacking  the  marks  which 
have  been  chosen  as  signs  of  reality.  The  classic  view  of 
Plato  criticism,  that  for  him  knowledge  is  correlated  with  real 
existence,  the  true  is  the  real,  is  not  disputed.  Nevertheless 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Ideal  Theory,*  at  least  in  the  middle 
Platonic  period,  the  language  in  which  it  is  presented,  the 

*  In  recent  criticism  a  similar  view  is  pre-eminently  expressed  by  the 
late  Dr.  James  Adam.  See  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  Lectures  XX 
and  XXI,  "  The  Theory  of  Ideas." 
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illustrations,  the  culminating  effort  of  the  Republic  to  identify 
the  Good  with  Being,  seem  to  permit  the  hypothesis  that  for 
Plato  the  world  of  appreciation  was  a  world  behind  phenomena, 
a  world  of  realities  which  are  imperfectly  manifested  or 
revealed  in  them.  Adamson's  observation  in  reference  to  some 
aspects  of  Plato's  teaching  that — 

"  Were  we  interpreting  after  more  modern  fashion  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that  according  to  Plato  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Ideas  is  not  so  much  a  result  reached  by  the 
activity  of  intelligence,  as  the  presence  in  the  intellect  of  or 
the  illumination  of  the  intellect  by  the  Ideas,"*  would  partly 
express,  though  perhaps  without  intending  it,  that  way  of 
regarding  the  theory  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  state. 

It  may  seem  inconceivable  that  this  point  of  view  could 
have  had  weight  with  Plato  or  could  have  remained  in  the 
systematic  exposition  of  his  philosophy  together  with  the  more 
generally  pervasive  scheme  in  which  the  Ideas  are  treated  as 
logical  Universals,  in  view  of  the  problem  of  individuality. 
Granted  that  the  thought  of  the  greater  objects  of  value,  and 
their  constant  pressure  upon  the  felt  and  perceived  phenomena, 
through  which  they  sometimes  seem  to  break  with  unusual 
power,  forcing  recognition,  was  at  certain  moments  absorbing  to 
the  mystic  in  Plato,  and  may  have  entered  as  one  thread  into 
the  formation  of  his  philosophic  theory,  surely  it  must  have 
been  completely  subordinated  or  even  lost  sight  of  as  that 
theory  grew,  and  could  not  have  kept  its  place,  with  the 
development  of  the  epistemological  treatment?  For  the 
clear-cut  definite  universal  of  thought  is  devoid  of  the  depth, 
the  wealth  of  being  which  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  real 
existence.  It  is  possible  to  take  the  view  that  Plato  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  problem  of  individuality.  That  the 
problem  in  its  modern  form  had  not  presented  itself  to  him  is 
indicated,  perhaps,  by  his  evident  confidence  that  he  had  proved 
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the  Immortality  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  Phccdo,  and  not 
merely  the  Immortality  of  soul  as  such.*  And  it  could  hardly 
he  otherwise  at  that  stage  in  the  history  of  thought.  It  seems 
accordingly  intelligible  that  whatever  he  intended  as  a 
logician,  where  he  is  as  a  metaphysician  dwelling  upon  the 
Ideas  as  objective  realities,  or  at  least  upon  those  Ideas  which 
primarily  represent  the  greater  elements  of  value,  he  does 
conceive  of  them  as  in  some  way  possessed  of  that  quality  of 
infinity  or  unfathomableness  which  is  necessary  to  individuality, 
and  therefore  to  the  real.  And  this  may  seem  to  be  involved 
in  the  very  notion  of  a  source  in  reality  for  such  ideas  as  Good, 
•or  Beauty.  It  may  be  observed  as  bearing  upon  this  point 
that  there  is  obviously  for  Plato  not  in  any  sense  more  in  the 
phenomenon  than  in  the  Idea.  He  exhausts  metaphor  in  his 
emphasis  of  the  fact  that  in  every  way,  in  all  the  marks 
of  reality  and  value,  the  Idea  is  more  than  the  phenomenon. 
It  seems  to  follow  that  there  cannot  be  less  wealth  of 
individuality  in  the  idea,  though  Plato,  less  interested  in 
individuality  than  is  modern  thought,  omitted  to  emphasize  this 
feature. 

The  variety  in  the  accounts  in  the  Dialogues  of  different 
periods  of  the  relation  of  Ideas  to  things  of  sense,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ideas,  how  far  it  is  to  extend,  whether  to  artificial 
objects  as  well  as  natural,  to  relations  as  well  as  other 
Universals,  etc. — illustrates  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  an 
attempt  to  work  out  logically  the  metaphysical  principle 
gained  by  one  supreme  intuition,  and  make  of  it  a  theory  of 
knowledge. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  perplexities,  for  instance,  of 
the  Parmcnides  appear  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which 
they  have  usually  been  set.  The  young  Socrates  is  attempting 
an  impossibility  in  his  endeavour  to  express  completely  the 
new  principles  which  he  is  beginning  to  grasp  as  needed  for 
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the  intelligible  explanation  of  a  great  part  of  experience,  in 
terms  of  the  logical  formulae  or  categories.  Partially  the 
Ideas  can  be  made  to  enter  into  these  forms,  but  it  need  not 
follow  that  wherever  we  have  a  form,  or  Universal  for  Thought, 
there  we  must  admit  an  idea.  Thus  the  instinct  with  which 
Plato  makes  the  Socrates  of  the  Parmenides  hesitate  about  the 
admission  of  ideas  of  separate  objects  and  their  classes  (mean 
examples  being  selected  in  order  to  make  the  hesitation  appear 
an  unphilosophical  prejudice)  is  just  and  interesting  as  showing 
the  stage  in  the  Platonic  evolution  which  this  character  repre- 
sents. Inevitably  he  is  worsted  and  his  point  of  view,  which 
seems  to  be  best  indicated  in  the  simile  of  the  "  day  which  is 
one  and  the  same  in  many  places  at  once,  and  yet  continuous 
with  itself,  in  this  way  the  idea  may  be  one  and  the  same  in 
all  at  the  same  time,"  disappears  in  the  progress  of  the  other 
aspect  of  Plato's  thought,  in  the  great  logical  dialogue.  What 
happens  here  may  be  described  as  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
translate  one  grade  of  reality  into  terms  of  another,  or  the 
apprehension  on  one  plane  of  mind  into  that  on  another. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  admit  the  fallacy  of  erecting  into 
real  characters  of  things,  limitations  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
mind,  a  fallacy  with  which  the  Greeks  have  been,  justly  or 
unjustly,  credited. 

According  to  the  point  of  view  I  am  taking,  it  is  not 
assumed  that  the  reality  of  which  we  are  conscious  on  any 
"plane"  is  reflected,  as  it  were,  completely  in  the  mind,  but  it 
is  transfigured. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  Phcedo  and  the  Republic  where  the  more 
metaphysical  strain  of  speculation  is  in  the  ascendant  that  the 
influence  of  the  ideas  of  value  in  determining  the  conception 
of  reality  is  most  apparent.  We  might  take  as  an  illustration 
the  treatment  of  the  idea  of  equality  (Phcedo)  somewhat 
arbitrarily  chosen,  and  hardly  capable  of  bearing  the  strain  put 
upon  it,  but  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  strikingly  the 
principle  that  inspires  the  method. 
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"  Are  they  equals  in  the  same  sense  in  which  absolute 
equality  is  equal  ?  or  do  they  fall  short  of  this  perfect  equality 
in  a  measure  ? 

"  Yes,  he  said,  in  a  very  great  measure,  too. 

"  And  must  we  not  allow  that,  when  I  or  any  one,  looking  at 
any  object,  observes  that  the  thing  which  he  sees  aims  at  being 
some  other  thing,  but  falls  short  of,  and  cannot  be,  that  other  thing, 
but  is  inferior,  he  who  makes  this  observation  must  have  had  a 
previous  knowledge  of  that  to  which  the  other,  although  similar, 
was  inferior  ?  "  —  D.E.  74,  A.  75.  Jowett's  trans. 

Through  the  somewhat  mythical  language  belonging  to  the 
doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  Plato  is  bringing  out  the  metaphysical 
truth,  in  a  common  fact  of  experience,  viz.,  the  feeling  that  what 
we  are  clearly  perceiving  is  not  the  whole  reality  confronted  as 
it  were  by  our  consciousness,  but  a  part,  and  that  the  rest 
only  dimly  appears  behind  what  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  its 
symbol. 

The  following  passage  is  also  illuminating  :  — 

"  For  we  are  not  speaking  only  of  equality,  but  of  beauty, 
goodness,  justice,  holiness,  and  of  all  which  we  stamp  with  the 
name  of  essence  in  the  dialectical  process,  both  when  we  ask,  and 
when  we  answer  questions."  —  75  C.D.  Jowett. 

In  the  Republic  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  Idea  of  Good 
which  is  of  most  significance  for  the  present  line  of  interpreta- 
tion. Whatever  else  that  conception  may  mean  for  Plato,  it 
must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  showing  that  at  least  at  one 
period  of  his  philosophy  he  held  that  judgments  of  value  are 
objective  in  the  extremest  metaphysical  sense,  that  "  Being  "  has 
in  it  the  sources  of  all  the  value  we  seem  to  find  in  various 
aspects  of  experience.  The  suggestions  of  mystery  in  which 
he  partly  veils  this  notion,  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"  dirofiavTevofj,evr)  rt,  elvai  "*  are  not  perhaps  wholly  dramatic. 


*  "*O  817  8«BKfi  piv  aitaaa  ^rv\n  K<"  TOVTOV  evena  irdvra  •afarrn. 
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It  belongs  to  a  grade  of  Reality  difficult  of  apprehension.  The 
truth  upon  which  his  attention  is  above  all  fixed  in  this 
dialogue  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  power  of  the  Idea  in  the 
sphere  of  the  becoming  and  of  practical  life,  the  fact  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  it  is  by  this  that  all  natures  are 
determined  in  their  strife  and  pursuit  of  apparent  ends,  which 
are  themselves  only  desired  because  they  share  in  the  Good.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Dialectic  as  conceived  in  the  Republic 
is  the  province  of  i/oi)?,  or  I/OTJO-I?,  and  perhaps  we  may  regard 
the  intellectual  faculty  or  method  which  Plato  describes  as 
Sidvoia,  as  more  comparable  to  that  intellect  or  intelligence 
which  is  the  subject  of  M.  Bergson's  criticisms  and  investiga- 
tions in  his  Evolution  Crtotrice.  More  than  one  line  of 
thought  in  modern  philosophy  leads  towards  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  discursive  intelligence,  abstrac- 
tion, analysis,  division,  etc.,  that  we  approach  nearest  to  the 
truth.  This  view  may  throw  some  light  on  our  estimate  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  and  the  relation  of  its  various  elements  to 
one  another.  And  though  the  assumption  that  he  himself 
doubted  the  trustworthiness  of  these  methods  would  certainly 
not  be  warranted,  it  seems  clear  that  he  adumbrated  at  times 
the  notion  of  an  intellectual  insight  which  is  other  than  the 
vision  of  truth  reached  by  the  ordinary  intellectual  methods,  a 
notion  in  which  he  is  perhaps  at  times  approached  by  Spinoza. 
The  problem  arising  in  a  philosophy  which  clings  to  the  possi- 
bility of  absolute  knowledge  is  how  to  relate  the  forms  into 
which  the  understanding  must  try  to  force  the  results  of  insight 
to  the  truth  which  that  insight  revealed. 

Professor  Perry,  of  Harvard,  partly  gets  at  the  difficulty 
when  he  says*  that  "  Plato's  absolute  Good  owes  its  claims  to 
supremacy  to  its  being  identified  with  the  intelligible,  but  in 
so  far  as  it  is  thus  a  purely  logical  conception,  it  is  unequal  to 
what  metaphysically  is  demanded  of  it,"  and  "  It  is  certain  that 

*  "  The  Futility  of  Absolutism,"  Hibbert  Journal,  April,  1910. 
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Plato  did  not  mean  to  define  reality  in  terms  of  bare  intelli- 
gibility." He  goes  on  to  argue,  however,  that  what  he  calls 
this  "  formalism "  is  inevitable  in  the  attempt  to  assert  an 
Absolute  Good,  and  to  give  some  definite  meaning  to  the 
ultimate  principle  and  the  "Absolute  remains  a  problematic 
conception."  With  this  criticism  I  am,  as  perhaps  may  be 
seen  in  what  precedes,  in  agreement  so  far  as  to  recognise  that 
a  logical  definiteness  cannot  be  given  to  the  notion  of  Eeality 
when  conceived  as  having  in  it  that  which  is  translated  in  our 
experience  into  the  Goods,  or  values.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
described  as  Absolute  for  us,  since  our  apprehension  of  it  is  far 
removed  from  Absolute  knowledge. 

SYMBOLISM. 

Some  illustration  must  now  be  given  of  the  witness  which  we 
seem  to  have  in  experience  to  the  point  of  view  stated  at  the 
outset.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  described  as  the  character 
which  so  much  of  our  experience,  both  passive  and  active, 
brings  with  it,  of  being  not  merely  significant,  but  symbolic. 

Psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  theory  of  knowledge  on 
the  other,  have  long  disciplined  us  to  distinguish  in  the  world 
of  perception  the  element  of  the  given  from  those  elements, 
which  are  the  "  work  of  the  mind."  Abstraction,  comparison, 
memory,  association,  construction,  etc.,  play  their  part,  and  the 
simplest  presentation  is  full  of  meaning  to  the  simplest  mind. 
According  to  Professor  Alexander,  if  I  may  again  refer  to  him, 
"  These  interpretations  come  from  us,  but  they  form  part  of 
the  object  itself.  The  meanings  of  things  are  not  merely  some- 
thing which  we  entertain,  but  they  are  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  things — the  difference  between  what  is  revealed  in  sense 
and  what  is  added  in  interpretation  is  solely  a  matter  of  the 
method  of  the  revelation."  I  have  no  intention  of  stretching 
this  dictum  beyond  the  purport  indicated  by  its  context,* 

*  "  On  Sensations  and  Images,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society, 
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though  I  find  some  assistance  in  it  towards  the  formulation  of 
the  point  of  view  I  have  in  mind.  The  question  with  which  I 
seem  to  be  faced  in  reflecting  upon  actual  experience,  individual 
and  social,  and  its  expression  in  literature,  is :  Are  the  facts 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  either  hy  the  ordinary  psychological 
account,  without  philosophical  presuppositions,  or  by  the  episte- 
mologieal  description  which  regards  the  interpretations  as 
objectively  valid  to  the  degree  in  which  they  may  be  taken  to 
be  universal  for  rational  beings  ?  That  experience  bears  on  it 
the  marks  of  something  more  than  is  admitted  by  these  descrip- 
tions seems  to  be  evident  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  probably  be  agreed  that,  over  a  large  range  of  experience, 
most  people  "  when  sitting  down  in  a  cool  hour  "  are  conscious 
of  the  oppression  of  a  meaning  which  does  not  get  adequate 
representation  in  the  things  that  suggest  it.  To  many  this  will 
possibly  seem  to  be  merely  due  to  subjective  conditions, 
varying  with  individuals,  and  usually  dependent  on  previous 
experience.  It  may  not  be  possible  no  prove  to  them  that  it  is 
anything  more,  the  appeal  must  be  to  experience.  The  question 
of  criticism  does,  however,  in  the  second  place  arise.  What 
must  be  the  ultimate  nature  of  realities  and  their  relation 
to  their  manifestations  to  conscious  minds  under  conditions 
which  induce  a  constant  effort  in  the  perceiving  subject  to  make 
explicit  to  himself  some  further  meaning  beyond  what  is  per- 
ceived and  interpreted  ?  If  this  is  a  legitimate  question,  it 
seems  to  result  that  epistemological  analysis  and  interpretation 
have  erred  in  being  too  exclusively  logical.  Concentrating  its 
attention  upon  the  explanation  of  our  sense  of  the  objective  as 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  universal  elements,  epistemology 
has  neglected  that  factor  in  objectivity  which  is  due  to  a  con- 
tent of  value  not  produced  by  the  subject.  Pursuing  this 
hypothesis,  one  would  say  that  the  most  symbolic-seeming 
appearances  are  the  most  significant  of  a  reality  which  is  only 
partly  shown  in  them.  On  the  plane  of  mind  at  which  they 
appear  to  us  symbolic,  we  are  aware  of  apart,  but  not  the  whole, 
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of  their  reality,  and  it  is  under  this  condition  that  there  is 
attached  to  an  experience  the  sense  of  mystery,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  example  of  certain  impressions  of  music  earlier  referred 
to.  This  sense  is  not  merely  negative  in  character,  as,  if 
attendant  on  ignorance,  it  has  a  positive  quality  in  the  aware- 
ness of  something  more  in  the  experience  than  can  be  inter- 
preted in  definite  terms,  something  which  partly  evades  our 
apprehension.  Perhaps  the  plane  of  mind  at  which  the  subject 
would  be  capable  of  perceiving  a  particular  grade  of  reality  is 
not  yet  reached.  But  there  is  nevertheless  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  mystery  an  enhanced  value  in  the  object  that 
arouses  it. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  principle  of  association  is  capable 
of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  which  may  be  thus 
treated  of  as  examples  of  symbolism,  the  reply  must  be  that 
in  order  to  the  working  of  association  the  terms  to  be 
associated  must  be  already  given.  Now,  whilst  many  occur- 
rences or  experiences  may  be  described  as  symbolic,  in  which 
the  thing  symbolised  is  an  element  of  experience  on  the  same 
level,  so  to  speak,  as  the  symbol,  the  more  exact  use  of  the 
term  in  philosophy,  or  in  any  case  that  which  is  here  intended, 
implies  the  introduction,  as  it  were,  to  our  consciousness,  the 
"  swimming  into  our  ken,"  of  things  not  hitherto  apprehended, 
by  the  aid  of  the  symbol.  I  am  not,  I  think,  attaching  to 
symbolism  a  meaning  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Wolf  in  his 
paper  on  "  Natural  Realism  and  Present  Tendencies  in 
Philosophy,"*  where  he  observes,  "  It  will  never  do  to  explain 
away  the  physical  world  as  merely  symbolical  in  some  way  of 
an  inner  spiritual  life.  After  all,  even  symbols  have  a  character 
of  their  own,  independently  of  what  they  symbolise,  represent, 
or  suggest.  Lilies  are  lilies,  whatever  else  they  may  symbolise." 
And  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  I  should  on  the 
whole  be  in  accord.  The  symbol  has  at  least  its  own  grade  of 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1908-9. 
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reality.  Have  we  any  justification  for  holding  this  grade  to  be 
in  any  sense  lower  than  the  other  grades  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  ?  The  question  partly  resolves  itself  into  that  of 
the  relation  of  those  elements  of  reality  which  are  the  ground 
of  our  ideas  of  value,  to  the  element  of  existence,  or  occurrence 
in  space  and  time. 

VALUE  AND  EXISTENCE. 

In  his  work  on  the  Eternal  Values,  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  seems  to  include  "  Existence "  as  one  among  the  values. 
In  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  terms  value  and  existence 
are  wholly  distinct  notions,  existence  as  such  not  being  neces- 
sarily value. 

The  first  consciousness  of  the  existent  is  the  beginning  of 
our  education  in  the  idea  of  reality.  As  Professor  Ward  puts 
Herbart's  view,  "  If  we  were  without  sensation,  if  we  were 
never  bound  against  our  will  to  endure  the  persistence  of 
a  presentation,  we  should  never  know  what  being  is."* 

This  reality,  however,  whose  first  acquaintance  the  human 
consciousness  can  make  in  this  way  and  no  other,  as  we  submit 
to  its  conditions,  as  we,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  turn  over  its 
pages,  to  a  great  extent  transforms  itself,  as  the  content  it 
accumulates  looms  more  and  more  vivid,  more  and  more 
possessed  of  those  very  marks  which  first  analysis  discovers 
in  the  bare  elements  of  the  existent,  the  quality  of  working,  of 
causing  change,  or  of  power.  When  we  compare  the  world  of 
primitive  man  with  that  of  the  civilised,  it  is  the  former  which 
is  the  more  dream-like  or  unreal,  and  the  greater  fulness  of 
reality  which  belongs  to  the  more  coherent  and  ordered,  richer 
and  more  profound  world  of  the  latter  is  ultimately  due  to  the 
elements  of  value,  the  ideas  of  "  the  good,"  the  progressive,  etc., 
the  ideals  apprehended  at  moments  when  the  perceptions  of  the 
earlier  grades  of  reality  are  less  absorbing.  That  all  the  great 
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movements  of  humanity  have  been  ruled  by  ideas  is  a  truth  of 
experience  for  which  philosophy  is  called  upon  to  offer  some 
•interpretation,  since  it  does  not  seem  capable  of  explanation 
without  the  aid  of  philosophical  presuppositions.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  these  ideas  to  forms  of  force  assumed  by 
a  reality  whose  impetus  and  energy  are  determined  solely  by 
that  which  Spinoza  calls  the  "  conatus,"  and  to  which  modern 
thought  and  science  have  given  other  names,  is  in  the  end  not 
rational.  For,  whilst  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  force 
devoid  of  value  should  become  the  origin  of  all  values,  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  evidence  in  experience  that  that 
which  has  value  has  power  over  the  existent. 

The  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  forms  of  a  force  originally 
without  value  has  seemed  plausible  only  because  those  who 
make  it  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  development 
as  so  far  continued,  and  themselves  form  part  of  the  conclusion. 
I'rom  this  vantage-ground  the  various  powers  which  have 
progressively  manifested  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  human 
existence  must,  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  thought 
developed  by  the  mind  in  its  efforts  to  understand  existence 
and  change,  all  be  assumed  to  emerge  from  the  original  conditions 
in  their  simplest  form.  They  could  not,  however,  have  been 
foreseen  by  a  mind  of  like  endowment  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  but  only  by  a  mind  independent  of  the  process 
and  capable  of  apprehending  or  intuiting  the  higher  grades  of 
reality  at  the  outset.  Are  we  then  driven  to  regard  the  con- 
ditions of  time  and  space  under  which  alone  we  can  learn  to 
know  the  alphabet  of  reality  as  themselves  unreal  or  mere 
appearance  ?  The  Leibnitzian  hypothesis  of  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  things  in  space  and  time  as  no  more  than  phenomenon 
bene  fandatum  may  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  view  which  attaches 
the  greater  reality  to  the  qualitative  being  of  things  in  the 
fullest  sense.  It  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  this  kind  of 
reality  (in  space  and  time),  if  only  a  symbol,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  a  symbol  which  is  part  of  the  truth.  Although  the 
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conditions  of  space  and  time  as  such  may  seein  to  be  without 
value,  they  seem  essential  to  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
greater  values  in  the  sense  that  our  idea  of  them  suffers  loss' 
if  divorced  from  these  conditions  of  existence.  Thus  a  reason 
for  allowing  ultimate  reality  to  time  would  be  that  the  value  of 
progress  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  its  manifestation  through 
change  and  succession.  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  apprehend  things  really  (though  it 
seems  necessary  to  conceive  of  the  reality  as  partly  trans- 
figured) would  also  involve  that  time  cannot  be  illusion  to 
the  degree  of  being  the  form  taken  for  our  experience  of  an 
order  which  is  ultimately  non-temporal.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  (metaphorically)  that  the  real  value 
which  we  experience  as  progress  creates  for  itself  the  form  of 
time.  It  is  thus  that  in  an  effort  to  think  out  an  Idealism 
which  conceives  of  our  worlds  of  value  as  having  at  least  their 
source  and  counterpart  in  that  which  is  ultimately  real,  in 
a  more  whole-hearted  way  than  the  way  of  Absolute  Idealism, 
we  seem  unable  to  cast  off  at  the  end  that  primary  experience 
which  has  accompanied  our  reflection  all  the  time  and  forced  it 
to  take  this  particular  direction  in  its  quest.  It  will  be  found, 
moreover,  that  a  symbol  which  has  no  inevitable  and  inseparable 
connection  with  that  which  it  symbolises  demands  some  other 
foundation,  and  if  no  other  is  provided  —  as  how  can  it  be  by 
a  consistent  Absolute  Idealism  ?  —  it  will  call  the  Unknowable 
from  the  vasty  deep.  It  must  be  added  that  the  view  that  in 
some  sense  reality  must  be  attributed  to  Individuals  seems  to 
require  an  admission  of  a  degree  of  reality,  at  least,  to  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  time. 


The  view  that  that  to  which  we  ascribe  highest  value  has  in 
no  transmuted  sense  its  source  in  reality  would  inevitably 
favour  a  belief  in  individuality  as  an  ultimate  fact.  Here, 
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again,  it  would  be  the  witness  found  in  the  world  of  common 
experience,  rather  than  the  scientific  interpretation  of  nature, 
that  is  the  surer  in  its  hints  of  final  truth.  That  there  are 
individua  in  a  more  significant  sense  than  any  admitted  by  the 
classic  forms  of  Monism  seems  to  be  a  character  of  existence 
that  cannot  be  denied  by  a  doctrine  which  allows  either  a 
degree  of  truth  to  the  observations  of  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness, or  a  general  validity  to  the  judgment  that  values  are 
aspects  of  reality.  To  the  unreflective  mind,  at  least, 
individuality  appears  to  be  a  quality  immediately  given  in 
experience,  in  every  apprehension  of  nature,  as  well  as  every 
event  of  life.  This  impression  is  not  produced  merely  by  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  variety  in  the  forms  of  nature  and 
life  which  answers  to  the  intellectual  need  expressed  by 
Leibnitz  as  the  Identity  of  Indiscernibles.  It  is  not  a  belief 
that  requires  for  its  confirmation  a  verification  by  scientific 
analysis  of  the  separateness  of  the  seemingly  distinct  existences, 
showing  that  this  or  that  amongst  them  possesses  marks  of 
the  individual  that  do  not  dissolve  away  before  this  treatment 
so  corrosive  to  the  lines  of  division  set  by  nai'f  experience. 
It  is  rather  the  general  truth  that  individuality,  uniqueness,  is 
a  characteristic  inherently  proper  to  the  universe,  finally' 
accepted  by  it,  which  seems  to  be  reflected  from  the  whole  face 
of  nature  and  life,  the  intense  expressiveness  of  the  distinct 
forms,  the  profound  emphasis  of  differences  in  all  their  qualities 
and  modes  of  behaviour,  forcing  us  to  see  a  manifestation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  experience  of  that  value 
whose  ideal  or  reality  can  only  be  thought  of  as  the  individual. 
I  am  not  able,  therefore,  to  follow  Lotze  in  his  denial  of  any 
intellectual  justification  for  the  conception  of  "  a  thing  without 
a  self,"  his  characterization  of  it  as  "  an  unwarrantable  resort 
to  the  Unknowable." 

"  That  our  imagination,"  he  says,  "  will  nevertheless  cling  to 
the  presentation  of  independent  and  blindly  operating  individual 
things,  we  do  not  dispute — but  in  the  effort  to  find  a  meta- 
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physical  truth  in  this  mode  of  expression  we  cannot  share  " — * 
although  I  fully  recognise  that  the  existence  which  we  attach 
insistently  to  the  thing  in  its  spatial  and  temporal  and  working 
conditions  only  is  partially  misconceived  and  misunderstood, 
because  of  the  confusions  of  the  perceptual  consciousness  in 
practical  life.  That  the  experience  of  individuality  comes  to 
us  as  more  than  a  mere  illusion  "  to  which  our  imaginations 
Mindly  cling,"  seems  to  have  some  confirmation  in  the  history 
of  thought,  which  shows  the  demand  for  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  many  to  be  at  least  hardly  less  insistent  than  the 
pin-suit  of  Unity.  May  it  not  be  that  the  intellect  is  con- 
strained to  this  pursuit,  just  because  the  wealth  of  individual 
existence  is  so  overwhelming  that  a  paradoxical  denial  is 
necessitated  in  order  to  save  the  Universe  from  confusion  ? 

That  Unity  of  some  kind  is  true  seems  to  be  testified  to 
by  the  experience  on  the  plane  of  the  scientific  understanding, 
the  apparently  limitless  possibility  of  relating  things,  and 
reducing  their  complexities  to  simpler  forms.  But  the  Unity 
or  the  tendency  towards  Unity,  which  is  a  universal  form  of 
things  on  the  plane  of  mind  at  which  we  are  placed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  scientific  understanding,  must  be  of  a  kind 
ultimately  compatible  with  an  individuality  of  things  to  which 
it  does  not  set  limits,  since  this  is  asserted  no  less  emphatically 
by  the  mind  at  an  apparently  higher  plane.  According  to 
Lotze,  that  "  permanent  and  universal  relation  of  sympathy 
between  things  which  binds  them  together  in  constant  union  is 
only  conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  what  seems  to  us  at 
first  a  number  of  independent  centres  of  energy  is  in  essence 
one  throughout."  I  venture  to  think  that  this  may  not  be  the 
only  hypothesis  on  which  the  sympathy  between  things  may 
become  intelligible,  and  that  it  may  be  even  better  to  remain 
in  an  agnostic  attitude  on  this  question  than  to  adopt  a  view 
which  raises  perhaps  greater  problems  than  that  it  purports 

*  Melaphytif,  Book  I,  Chapter  VII. 
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to  solve.     Some  resorts  to  the  Unknowable  may  after  all  be 
warranted,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  final. 

PURPOSE. 

The  attempt  to  give  due  weight  to  the  experience  of 
individuality  as  key  to  an  ultimate  fact  of  the  universe  when 
combined  with  the  view  that  the  objects  of  appreciation,  value 
or  worth  are  ultimate,  may  seem  to  bring  us  near  to  some  such 
theory  of  nature  as  that  put  forward  by  Professor  Eoyce  in 
The  World  and  the  Individual  and  Professor  Taylor  in  the 
Element*  of  Metaphysics.  This  theory,  to  which  I  cannot  do 
full  justice  here,  is  based,  partly  on  the  psychological  view  that 
our  consciousness  of  our  own  real  existence  is  arrived  at  only 
through  purposive  experience  in  which  we  have  to  reckon  in 
the  first  place  with  the  purposive  action  of  our  fellow-beings, 
who  are  for  us  "endless  treasuries  of  ideas,"*  and  in  the 
second  place  with  the  character  of  reality,  or  "  that  of  which 
we  are  to  take  account  if  our  purposes  are  to  attain  fulfil- 
nient."t  It  is  further  maintained  by  various  arguments  that 
our  conception  of  reality  is  formed  out  of  our  notion  of 
purpose,  and  that  it  cannot  have  any  other  intelligible  meaning. 
I  refer  to  this  position  not  because  I  can  attempt  here  to 
consider  it  in  detail,  but  because  although  unable  to  accept  it 
as  it  stands,  the  point  of  view  has  been  of  assistance  to  me  in 
the  effort  to  think  out  the  place  in  the  world  of  values  of  the 
purposive  factor  in  human  life.  Without  entering  into  the 
psychological  question,  I  can  only  say  here  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  reality  is  fully  expressed  as  purpose  and  fulfilment  of 
purpose.  The  real  must,  I  think,  be  conceived  as  not  less  real 
for  the  purely  contemplative  being,  or  to  the  being  devoid  of 
will.  Why  should  it  be  inconceivable  that  a  flower,  if 


*  Cf.  Professor  Eoyce,  The  World  and  the  Individual. 
t  Cf.  Professor  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics. 
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conscious,  though  devoid  of  will  and  purpose,  should  neverthe- 
less feel  as  real  the  forces  that  destroy  its  unique  form  and 
quality,  the  wind,  the  rain  ?  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  the 
existence  of  individualities  whose  meaning,  or  whose  inner  side 
is  not  completely  known  to  us.  Purpose  seems  to  be  distinctly 
that  which  we  do  not  find  in  nature,  and  there  is  something 
arbitrary  in  the  argument  that  it  must  be  there  because 
through  our  own  purposes  and  their  conflict  and  co-operation 
with  those  of  others  we  come  to  a  better  determination  of  our 
own  reality.  It  is  inevitable  that  our  conjectures  as  to  the 
nature  of  ultimate  reality  should  be  based  on  our  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  system  to  which  we  intimately  belong.  In 
this  system  the  particular  kind  of  value  that  is  met  with  is 
above  all  that  of  purpose.  But  the  fact  that  should  be  seized 
upon  as  our  guide  to  the  inner  nature  of  other  systems  is  not 
that  of  the  reality  for  us  of  purpose  but  that  of  the  obvious 
need  of  some  value  as  the  core  of  any  reality.  And  here  the 
conception  of  Degrees  of  Reality  is  a  further  aid  to  thought. 
For  since  reality  in  the  human  sphere  is  intensified,  since  there 
is  more  of  it  whether  in  the  system  of  the  individual,  or  that 
of  organized  communities  in  proportion  to  increase  of  value,  so 
we  may  infer  will  it  be  with  other  kinds  of  existence.  Now  in 
Nature  the  law  of  value  which  most  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  of  human  purpose,  may  perhaps  be  described  as  manifesta- 
tion. To  speak  metaphorically,  it  seems  as  if  the  reality 
transfigured  for  us  as  nature  were  passing  through  the  process 
of  succession  and  change  towards  a  fuller  or  completer  mani- 
festation or  actualisation.  This  hypothesis  seems  better  suited 
than  that  of  purpose  to  the  character  of  succession  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  which  is  most  intelligible  to  the  under- 
standing under  the  category  of  mechanical  not  of  teleological 
causation.  The  thought  of  struggle  as  in  a  "struggle  for 
Ideals"  which  is  found  everywhere  in  nature  by  Professor 
Koyce,  does  not  seem  to  belong  at  least  to  inorganic  nature. 
In  so  far  as  science  is  able  to  discover  in  the  organic  world 
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evidences  of  purposive  tendencies,*  these  phenomena  would 
have  of  course  to  be  estimated  metaphysically  on  principles 
similar  to  those  applied  to  like  phenomena  in  human  nature, 
through  ideological  categories. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  metaphysical  relation  of 
the  value  of  purpose  to  other  values,  or  the  position  of 
purpose  in  ultimate  reality,  the  following  suggestion  may  he 
thrown  out : — Starting  from  the  central  position,  that  the 
ultimately  real  is  the  source  of  all  values  which  exist  in 
some  form  not  fully  knowahle,  the  reason  for  the  way  in 
which  purpose  is  seen  to  dominate  human  life,  and  reality  in 
this  sphere  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
ends  are  pursued,  would  be  that  this  is  the  struggle  or 
conatus  (in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  of  Spinoza) 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  reality.  Purpose  would 
thus  be  an  example  of  the  tendency  for  any  existence  to 
increase  its  value.  In  this  aspect  it  is  universal,  since  no 
value,  at  least  in  any  possible  stage  of  human  experience, 
.  can  be  complete,  but  it  is  not  exact  to  call  this  tendency 
purpose  outside  human  existence,  or  that  of  other  beings 
manifesting  phenomena  similar  to  the  human. 

One  more  observation  may  make  the  tendency  of  these 
tentative  reflections  a  little  clearer,  viz.,  a  note  on  the 
divergence  from  the  general  position  of  Lotze,  which  has  been 
earlier  indicated.  Since  writing  the  main  part  of  the  paper, 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  consider  why  there  should  be  this 
divergence,  since  I  recognise  that  the  guiding  thought  has 
been  very  near  to  that  which  that  great  thinker  expressed 
in  his  own  profound  way,  and  possibly  more  influenced  by 
it  than  I  had  realised.  It  may  be  that  the  divergence  is  due 

*  Cf.   Driesch,   Science    and  Philosophy  of  the    Organism,    Vol.   II. 
(Gifford  Lectures.) 
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to  some  wanderings  from  the  high  road  that  starts  from  a 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  world  of  appreciation,  which 
have  prevented  these  thoughts  from  culminating  in  all 
respects  in  the  conclusions  reached  on  a  more  unerring 
route.  Certainly  it  seems,  on  reconsideration,  as.  if  the 
dominating  idea  of  this  paper  might  well  have  been  put  in 
the  language  of  Lotze  (with  some  modifications),  e.g. :  "  If  we 
are  equally  unwilling  to  attribute  to  the  universe  either  the 
finitude  of  a  fixed  quantity,  or  absolute  infinity,  if  we  require 
that  its  conception  be  that  of  a  whole  and  an  essentially 
complete  unit,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  com- 
prehend all  individuals,  we  follow  in  this  and  other  require- 
ments not  more  the  mere  inclination  of  an  indifferent 
understanding  (Verstand)  to  which  its  object  would  be 
unthinkable  without  these  conditions,  than  the  inclination  of 
a  reason  (Vernunft),  appreciation  of  worth,  that  rejects  ev.en 
the  thinkable  so  long  as  it  is  only  thinkable,  and  does  not, 
by  the  inherent  excellence  of  its  content,  win  the  recognition 
of  its  validity  in  the  world."* 

And— 

"  All  being,  all  that  we  call  shape  and  form,  thing  and  event, 
this  whole  conception  of  nature,  can  only  have  validity  as  the 
preliminary  condition  for  the  actualisation  of  the  good,  and  can 
only,  therefore,  be  what  it  is,  because  only  in  this  way  the 
infinite  worth  of  the  good  comes  to  manifestation.'^ 

The  chief  obstacles  preventing  a  more  exact  following  of 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Lotze  have  been  found  in  those  very 
facts  of  experience  to  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  paper 
to  direct  special  attention. 

For  instance : — 

(a)  As  earlier  said,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  read  in 
experience,  sufficient  testimony  to  that  kind  of  Unity  outside 

*  Mikrokoxmiu,  Book  II,  Chapter  V. 
+  Ibid.,  Book  III,  Chapter  IV. 
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of  which  no  individuals  can  stand,  which  is  the  consummation 
of  Lotze's  system,  nor  to  see  in  this  conception  a  postulate 
making  the  facts  of  experience  as  a  whole  finally  intelligible. 

(/S)  Nor  does  the  Lotzian  view  appear  to  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  powerful  sense  of  objectivity  which  attends, 
at  least  a  great  part  of  our  experience  of  the  world  of  values, 
seeming  to  testify  that  they  are  what  they  are,  whatever  con- 
sciousness may  find  in  them.  Here  I  would  still  follow  the 
clue  I  seem  to  find  in  Natural  Realism. 

In  amplification  of  the  first  point,  Lotze's  method  (in 
common  with  that  of  some  other  Idealists),  in  supplying  the 
conceptions  needed  to  make  experience  intelligible,  is  led  to 
follow  further  than  experience  will  warrant  the  demands  of 
the  unifying  understanding.  When  we  are  endeavouring  only 
to  describe  what  is  actually  meeting  us  in  experience,  we  are, 
indeed,  forced  to  recognise  that  "  worth "  is  there,  as  a,  so 
to  speak,  harder,  more  energising  reality  than  that  which  would 
remain  if  this  were  subtracted,  but  this  is  not  all  that  we 
recognise.  On  the  principles  of  the  same  method,  we  cannot 
shut  our  minds  to  that  in  experience  which  seems  to  symbolise 
or  manifest  forces  of  an  opposite  nature,  nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  way  of  finding  in  these,  suggestions  of  an  ultimate 
community  with  the  sources  of  value.  The  speculation  may — 
perhaps,  must — be  indulged  in  that  there  is  no  ultimate  reality 
in  that  which  fails  to  enter  the  world  of  values,  but  the 
attempts  to  conceive  it  as  a  form  which  value  takes  in  the 
world  of  appearances  pass  away  as  unsubstantial  visions. 
It  may,  at  least,  be  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
over  things  existent  the  power  of  the  valuable,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  occupy  a  definite  place  in  nature,  except  in  the  sphere 
of  life.  We  do  not  find  in  the  inorganic  world  a  similar 
opposition  to  the  manifestation  of  value.  But  much  that 
faces  us  and  occurs  in  actuality  does,  at  least,  make  too 
difficult  and  remote  from  experience  the  hypothesis  of  an 
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already  perfect  unity  flowing  through  all,  the  ideal  of  the 
logical  understanding.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  wish 
to  enter  in  a  paper  already  too  speculative,  though  it  seemed 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  the  attitude  towards 
Lotze. 
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V.— KNOWLEDGE   BY  ACQUAINTANCE   AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE   BY    DESCRIPTION. 

By  BERTKAND  RUSSELL. 

THE  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  consider  what  it  is  that 
we  know  in  cases  where  we  know  propositions  about  "the 
so-and-so "  without  knowing  who  or  what  the  so-and-so  is. 
For  example,  I  know  that  the  candidate  who  gets  most  votes 
will  be  elected,  though  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  candidate 
who  will  get  most  votes.  The  problem  I  wish  to  consider  is : 
What  do  we  know  in  these  cases,  where  the  subject  is  merely 
described  ?  I  have  considered  this  problem  elsewhere*  from 
a  purely  logical  point  of  view ;  but  in  what  follows  I  wish  to 
consider  the  question  in  relation  to  theory  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  logic,  and  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
logical  discussions,  I  shall  in  this  paper  make  the  logical 
portion  as  brief  as  possible. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  antithesis  between  "  acquaint- 
ance "  and  "  description,"  I  shall  first  of  all  try  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  "  acquaintance."  I  say  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  an  object  when  I  have  a  direct  cognitive  relation  to  that 
object,  i.e.  when  I  am  directly  aware  of  the  object  itself. 
When  I  speak  of  a  cognitive  relation  here,  I  do  not  mean  the 
sort  of  relation  which  constitutes  judgment,  but  the  sort  which 
constitutes  presentation.  In  fact,  I  think  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object  which  I  call  acquaintance  is  simply  the 
converse  of  the  relation  of  object  and  subject  which  constitutes 
presentation.  That  is,  to  say  that  S  has  acquaintance  with  O 
is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  0  is  presented  to  S. 

*  See  references  later. 
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But  the  associations  and  natural  extensions  of  the  word 
acquaintance  are  different  from  those  of  the  word  presentation. 
To  begin  with,  as  in  most  cognitive  words,  it  is  natural  to  say 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  an  object  even  at  moments  when  it 
is  not  actually  before  my  mind,  provided  it  has  been  before  my 
mind,  and  will  be  again  whenever  occasion  arises.  This  is  the 
same  sense  in  which  I  am  said  to  know  that  2+2=4  even 
when  I  am  thinking  of  something  else.  In  the  second  place, 
the  word  acquaintance  is  designed  to  emphasize,  more  than  the 
word  presentation,  the  relational  character  of  the  fact  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  danger  that, 
in  speaking  of  presentations,  we  may  so  emphasize  the  object 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  subject.  The  result  of  this  is  either  to 
lead  to  the  view  that  there  is  no  subject,  whence  we  arrive  at 
materialism ;  or  to  lead  to  the  view  that  what  is  presented  is 
part  of  the  subject,  whence  we  arrive  at  idealism,  and  should 
arrive  at  solipsism  but  for  the  most  desperate  contortions. 
Now  I  wish  to  preserve  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object  in 
my  terminology,  because  this  dualism  seems  to  me  a  funda- 
mental fact  concerning  cognition.  Hence  I  prefer  the  word 
acqiMtintance,  because  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  subject  which 
is  acquainted. 

When  we  ask  what  are  the  kinds  of  objects  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  the  first  and  most  obvious  example  is  sense- 
data.  When  I  see  a  colour  or  hear  a  noise,  I  have  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  colour  or  the  noise.  The  sense-datum 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  these  cases  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  complex.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  case  of 
sight.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  merely  that  the  supposed 
physical  object  is  complex,  but  that  the  direct  sensible  object 
is  complex  and  contains  parts  with  spatial  relations.  Whether 
it  is  possible  to  be  aware  of  a  complex  without  being  aware  of 
its  constituents  is  not  an  easy  question,  but  on  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  possible.  This  question  arises  in  an  acute  form  in 
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connection  with  self-consciousness,  which  we  must  now  briefly 
consider. 

In  introspection,  we  seem  to  be  immediately  aware  of 
varying  complexes,  consisting  of  objects  in  various  cognitive 
and  conative  relations  to  ourselves.  When  I  see  the  sun, 
it  often  happens  that  I  am  aware  of  my  seeing  the  sun,  in 
addition  to  being  aware  of  the  sun ;  and  when  I  desire  food,  it 
often  happens  that  I  am  aware  of  my  desire  for  food.  But  it 
is  hard  to  discover  any  state  of  mind  in  which  I  am  aware  of 
myself  alone,  as  opposed  to  a  complex  of  which  I  am  a 
constituent.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  self-consciousness 
is  too  large,  and  too  slightly  connected  with  our  subject,  to  be 
argued  at  length  here.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  account 
for  plain  facts  if  we  assume  that  we  do  not  have  acquaintance 
with  ourselves.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  complex  "  Self-acquainted-with-A,"  but  we  also  know 
the  proposition  "  I  am  acquainted  with  A."  Now  here  the 
complex  has  been  analysed,  and  if  "I"  does  not  stand  for 
something  which  is  a  direct  object  of  acquaintance,  we  shall 
have  to  suppose  that  "  I "  is  something  known  by  description. 
If  we  wished  to  maintain  the  view  that  there  is  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Self,  we  might  argue  as  follows :  We  are  acquainted 
with  acquaintance,  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  relation.  Also  we 
are  acquainted  with  a  complex  in  which  we  perceive  that 
acquaintance  is  the  relating  relation.  Hence  we  know  that 
this  complex  must  have  a  constituent  which  is  that  which  is 
acquainted,  i.e.  must  have  a  subject-term  as  well  as  an  object- 
term.  This  subject-term  we  define  as  "  I."  Thus  "  I  "  means 
"  the  subject-term  in  awarenesses  of  which  7  am  aware."  But 
as  a  definition  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  happy  effort.  It 
would  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  myself,  and  that  "I,"  therefore,  requires  no 
definition,  being  merely  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  object. 
Thus  self-consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  throwing  light 
on  the  question  whether  we  can  know  a  complex  without 
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knowing  its  constituents.  This  question,  however,  is  not 
important  for  our  present  purposes,  and  I  shall  therefore  not 
discuss  it  further. 

The  awarenesses  we  have  considered  so  far  have  all  been 
awarenesses  of  particular  existents,  and  might  all  in  a  large 
sense  be  called  sense-data.  For,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  of  knowledge,  introspective  knowledge  is  exactly  on 
a  level  with  knowledge  derived  from  sight  or  hearing.  But, 
in  addition  to  awareness  of  the  above  kind  of  objects,  which 
may  be  called  awareness  of  particulars,  we  have  also  what 
may  be  called  awareness  of  universals.  Awareness  of  universals 
is  called  conceiving,  and  a  universal  of  which  we  are  aware  is 
called  a  concept.  Not  only  are  we  aware  of  particular  yellows, 
but  if  we  have  seen  a  sufficient  number  of  yellows  and  have 
sufficient  intelligence,  we  are  aware  of  the  universal  yellow ; 
this  universal  is  the  subject  in  such  judgments  as  "yellow 
differs  from  blue  "  or  "  yellow  resembles  blue  less  than  green 
does."  And  the  universal  yellow  is  the  predicate  in  such 
judgments  as  "  this  is  yellow,"  where  "  this  "  is  a  particular 
sense-datum.  And  universal  relations,  too,  are  objects  of 
awarenesses ;  up  and  down,  before  and  after,  resemblance, 
desire,  awareness  itself,  and  so  on,  would  seem  to  be  all  of 
them  objects  of  which  we  can  be  aware. 

In  regard  to  relations,  it  might  be  urged  that  we  are  never 
aware  of  the  universal  relation  itself,  but  only  of  complexes  in 
which  it  is  a  constituent.  For  example,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
do  not  know  directly  such  a  relation  as  before,  though  we 
understand  such  a  proposition  as  "  this  is  before  that,"  and 
may  be  directly  aware  of  such  a  complex  as  "  this  being  before 
that."  This  view,  however,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
fact  that  we  often  know  propositions  in  which  the  relation  is 
the  subject,  or  in  which  the  relate  are  not  definite  given  objects, 
but "  anything."  For  example,  we  know  that  if  one  thing  is 
before  another,  and  the  other  before  a  third,  then  the  first  is 
before  the  third  ;  and  here  the  things  concerned  are  not  definite 
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things,  but  "  anything."  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  know 
euch  a  fact  about  "  before  "  unless  we  were  acquainted  with 
"  before,"  and  not  merely  with  actual  particular  cases  of  one 
given  object  being  before  another  given  object.  And  more 
directly :  A  judgment  such  as  "  this  is  before  that,"  where  this 
judgment  is  derived  from  awareness  of  a  complex,  constitutes 
an  analysis,  and  we  should  not  understand  the  analysis  if  we 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed. 
Thus  we  must  suppose  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  "  before,"  and  not  merely  with  instances  of  it. 

There  are  thus  two  sorts  of  objects  of  which  we  are  aware, 
namely,  particulars  and  universals.  Among  particulars  I 
include  all  existents,  and  all  complexes  of  which  one  or  more 
constituents  are  existents,  such  as  this-before-that,  this-above- 
that,  the-yellowness-of-this.  Among  universals  I  include  all 
objects  of  which  no  particular  is  a  constituent.  Thus  the 
disjunction  "universal-particular"  is  exhaustive.  We  might 
also  call  it  the  disjunction  "  abstract-concrete."  It  is  not  quite 
parallel  with  the  opposition  "  concept-percept,"  because  things 
remembered  or  imagined  belong  with  particulars,  but  can 
hardly  be  called  percepts.  (On  the  other  hand,  universals  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  may  be  identified  with  concepts.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  objects  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  not  included  physical  objects  (as  opposed  to 
sense-data),  nor  other  people's  minds.  These  things  are  known 
to  us  by  what  I  call  "  knowledge  by  description,"  which  we 
must  now  consider. 

By  a  "description"  I  mean  any  phrase  of  the  form  "a 
so-and-so "  or  "  the  so-and-so."  A  phrase  of  the  form 
"  a  so-and-so "  I  shall  call  an  "  ambiguous  "  description  ; 
a  phrase  of  the  form  "  the  so-and-so  "  (in  the  singular)  I  shall 
call  a  "  definite  "  description.  Thus  "  a  man  "  is  an  ambiguous 
description,  and  "  the  man  with  the  iron  mask "  is  a  definite 
description.  There  are  various  problems  connected  with 
ambiguous  descriptions,  but  I  pass  them  by,  since  they  do  not 
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directly  concern  the  matter  I  wish  to  discuss.  What  I  wish  to 
discuss  is  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  concerning  objects  in 
cases  where  we  know  that  there  is  an  object  answering  to 
a  definite  description,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
such  object.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  definite  descriptions.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  sequel, 
speak  simply  of  "  descriptions  "  when  I  mean  "  definite  descrip- 
tions." Thus  a  description  will  mean  any  phrase  of  the  form 
"  the  so-and-so  "  in  the  singular. 

I  shall  say  that  an  object  is  "  known  by  description  "  when 
we  know  that  it  is  "  the  so-and-so,"  i.e.  when  we  know  that  there 
is  one  object,  and  no  more,  having  a  certain  property ;  and  it 
will  generally  be  implied  that  we  do  not  have  knowledge  of  the 
same  object  by  acquaintance.  We  know  that  the  man  with  the 
iron  mask  existed,  and  many  propositions  are  known  about  him ; 
but  we  do  not  know  who  he  was.  We  know  that  the  candi- 
date who  gets  most  votes  will  be  elected,  and  in  this  case  we 
are  very  likely  also  acquainted  (in  the  only  sense  in  which  one 
can  be  acquainted  with  some  one  else)  with  the  man  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  candidate  who  will  get  most  votes,  but  we  do  not 
know  which  of  the  candidates  he  is,  i.e.  we  do  not  know  any 
proposition  of  the  form  "  A  is  the  candidate  who  will  get  most 
votes  "  where  A  is  one  of  the  candidates  by  name.  We  shall 
say  that  we  have  "  merely  descriptive  knowledge "  of  the 
so-and-so  when,  although  we  know  that  the  so-and-so  exists, 
and  although  we  may  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  object 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  so-and-so,  yet  we  do  not  know  any  pro- 
position "  a  is  the  so-and-so,"  where  a  is  something  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

When  we  say  "  the  so-and-so  exists,"  we  mean  that  there  is 
just  one  object  which  is  the  so-and-so.  The  proposition  "  a  is 
the  so-and-so "  means  that  a,  has  the  property  so-and-so,  and 
nothing  else  has.  "  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  is  the  Unionist  candi- 
date "  means  "  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  is  a  Unionist  candidate,  and 
no  one  else  is."  "  The  Unionist  candidate  exists  "  means  "  some 
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one  is  a  Unionist  candidate,  and  no  one  else  is."  Thus,  when 
we  are  acquainted  with  an  object  which  is  the  so-and-so,  we 
know  that  the  so-and-so  exists,  hut  we  may  know  that  the 
so-and-so  exists  when  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  object 
which  we  know  to  be  the  so-and-so,  and  even  when  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  object  which,  in  fact,  is  the  so-and-so. 

Common  words,  even  proper  names,  are  usually  really 
descriptions.  That  is  to  say,  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
person  using  a  proper  name  correctly  can  generally  only  be 
expressed  explicitly  if  we  replace  the  proper  name  by  a 
description.  Moreover,  the  description  required  to  express  the 
thought  will  vary  for  different  people,  or  for  the  same  person 
at  different  times.  The  only  thing  constant  (so  long  as  the 
name  is  rightly  used)  is  the  object  to  which  the  name  applies. 
But  so  long  as  this  remains  constant,  the  particular  description 
involved  usually  makes  no  difference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  proposition  in  which  the  name  appears. 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations.  Suppose  some  statement 
made  about  Bismarck.  Assuming  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  direct  acquaintance  with  oneself,  Bismarck  himself  might 
have  used  his  name  directly  to  designate  the  particular  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  In  this  case,  if  he  made  a 
judgment  about  himself,  he  himself  might  be  a  constituent  of 
the  judgment.  Here  the  proper  name  has  the  direct  use  which 
it  always  wishes  to  have,  as  simply  standing  for  a  certain 
object,  and  not  for  a  description  of  the  object.  But  if  a  person 
who  knew  Bismarck  made  a  judgment  about  him,  the  case  is 
different.  What  this  person  was  acquainted  with  were  certain 
sense-data  which  he  connected  (rightly,  we  will  suppose)  with 
Bismarck's  body.  His  body  as  a  physical  object,  and  still 
more  his  mind,  were  only  known  as  the  body  and  the  mind 
connected  with  these  sense-data.  That  is,  they  were  known 
by  description.  It  is,  of  course,  very  much  a  matter  of  chance 
which  characteristics  of  a  man's  appearance  will  come  into  a 
friend's  mind  when  he  thinks  of  him ;  thus  the  description 
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actually  in  the  friend's  mind  is  accidental.  The  essential  point 
is  that  he  knows  that  the  various  descriptions  all  apply  to  the 
same  entity,  in  spite  of  not  being  acquainted  with  the  entity 
in  question. 

When  we,  who  did  not  know  Bismarck,  make  a  judgment 
about  him,  the  description  in  our  minds  will  probably  be  some 
more  or  less  vague  mass  of  historical  knowledge — far  more, 
in  most  cases,  than  is  required  to  identify  him.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  we  think  of  him  as 
"  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire."  Here  all  the 
words  are  abstract  except  "  German."  The  word  "  German  " 
will  again  have  different  meanings  for  different  people.  To 
some  it  will  recall  travels  in  Germany,  to  some  the  look  of 
Germany  on  the  map,  and  so  on.  But  if  we  are  to  obtain  a 
description  which  we  know  to  be  applicable,  we  shall  be 
compelled,  at  some  point,  to  bring  in  a  reference  to  a  particular 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Such  reference  is  involved  in 
any  mention  of  past,  present,  and  future  (as  opposed  to  definite 
dates),  or  of  here  and  there,  or  of  what  others  have  told  us. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  description 
known  to  be  applicable  to  a  particular  must  involve  some 
reference  to  a  particular  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  if  our 
knowledge  about  the  thing  described  is  not  to  be  merely  what 
follows  logically  from  the  description.  For  example,  "the 
most  long-lived  of  men  "  is  a  description  which  must  apply 
to  some  man,  but  we  can  make  no  judgments  concerning 
this  man  which  involve  knowledge  about  him  beyond  what 
the  description  gives.  If,  however,  we  say, "  the  first  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  was  an  astute  diplomatist,"  we  can 
only  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  our  judgment  in  virtue 
of  something  with  which  we  are  acquainted  —  usually  a 
testimony  heard  or  read.  Considered  psychologically,  apart 
from  the  information  we  convey  to  others,  apart  from  the  fact 
about  the  actual  Bismarck,  which  gives  importance  to  our 
judgment,  the  thought  we  really  have  contains  the  one  or  more 
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particulars  involved,  arid  otherwise  consists  wholly  of  concepts. 
All  names  of  places — London,  England,  Europe,  the  earth,  the 
Solar  System — similarly  involve,  when  used,  descriptions  which 
start  from  some  one  or  more  particulars  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  I  suspect  that  even  the  Universe,  as  considered 
by  metaphysics,  involves  such  a  connection  with  particulars. 
In  logic,  on  the  contrary,  where  we  are  concerned  not  merely 
with  what  does  exist,  but  with  whatever  might  or  could  exist 
or  be,  no  reference  to  actual  particulars  is  involved. 

It  would  seem  that,  when  we  make  a  statement  about 
something  only  known  by  description,  we  often  intend  to  make 
our  statement,  not  in  the  form  involving  the  description,  but 
about  the  actual  thing  described.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  say 
anything  about  Bismarck,  we  should  like,  if  we  could,  to 
make  the  judgment  which  Bismarck  alone  can  make,  namely, 
the  judgment  of  which  he  himself  is  a  constituent.  In  this 
we  are  necessarily  defeated,  since  the  actual  Bismarck  is 
unknown  to  us.  But  we  know  that  there  is  an  object  B  called 
Bismarck,  and  that  B  was  an  astute  diplomatist.  We  can  thus 
describe  the  proposition  we  should  like  to  affirm,  namely,  "  B 
was  an  astute  diplomatist,"  where  B  is  the  object  which  was 
Bismarck.  What  enables  us  to  communicate  in  spite  of  the 
varying  descriptions  we  employ  is  that  we  know  there  is  a 
true  proposition  concerning  the  actual  Bismarck,  and  that 
however  we  may  vary  the  description  (so  long  as  the  descrip- 
tion is  correct),  the  proposition  described  is  still  the  same. 
This  proposition,  which  is  described  and  is  known  to  be  true, 
is  what  interests  us ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
proposition  itself,  and  do  not  know  it,  though  we  know  it 
is  true. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  various  stages  in  the 
removal  from  acquaintance  with  particulars  :  there  is  Bismarck 
to  people  who  knew  him,  Bismarck  to  those  who  only  know  of 
him  through  history,  the  man  with  the  iron  mask,  the  longest- 
lived  of  men.  These  are  progressively  further  removed  from 
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acquaintance  with  particulars,  and  there  is  a  similar  hierarchy 
in  the  region  of  universals.  Many  un^versals,  like  many  par- 
ticulars, are  only  known  to  us  by  description.  But  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  particulars,  knowledge  concerning  what  is  known 
by  description  is  ultimately  reducible  to  knowledge  concerning 
what  is  known  by  acquaintance. 

The  fundamental  epistemological  principle  in  the  analysis  of 
propositions  containing  descriptions  is  this :  Every  proposition 
•which  we  can  understand  must  be  composed  wholly  of  constituents 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  From  what  has  been  said 
already,  it  will  be  plain  why  I  advocate  this  principle,  and  how 
I  propose  to  meet  the  case  of  propositions  which  at  first  sight 
contravene  it.  Let  us  begin  with  the  reasons  for  supposing 
the  principle  true. 

The  chief  reason  for  supposing  the  principle  true  is  that  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  we  can  make  a  judgment 
or  entertain  a  supposition  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  we 
are  judging  or  supposing  about.  If  we  make  a  judgment  about 
(say)  Julius  Caesar,  it  is  plain  that  the  actual  person  who  was 
Julius  Caesar  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  judgment.  But  before 
going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  this  or  that  is  a  constituent  of  a  judgment,  or  of 
a  proposition  which  we  understand.  To  begin  witli  judgments : 
a  judgment,  as  an  occurrence,  I  take  to  be  a  relation  of  a  mind 
to  several  entities,  namely,  the  entities  which  compose  what  is 
judged.  If,  e.g.,  I  judge  that  A  loves  B,  the  judgment  as  an 
event  consists  in  the  existence,  at  a  certain  moment,  of  a 
specific  four-term  relation,  called  judging,  between  me  and  A 
and  love  and  B.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  I  judge,  there 
is  a  certain  complex  whose  terms  are  myself  and  A  and  love 
and  B,  and  whose  relating  relation  is  judging.  (The  relation 
love  enters  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation,  not  as  a  relating 
relation.)  My  reasons  for  this  view  have  been  set  forth  else- 
where,* and  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  Assuming  this 
*  Philosophical  Essays,  "The  Nature  of  Truth." 
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view  of  judgment,  the  constituents  of  the  judgment  are  simply 
the  constituents  of  the  complex  which  is  the  judgment.  Thus, 
in  the  above  case,  the  constituents  are  myself  and  A  and  love 
and  B  and  judging.  But  myself  and  judging  are  constituents 
shared  by  all  my  judgments ;  thus  the  distinctive  constituents 
of  the  particular  judgment  in  question  are  A  and  love  and  B. 
Coming  now  to  what  is  meant  by  "understanding  a  proposi- 
tion," I  should  say  that  there  is  another  relation  possible 
between  me  and  A  and  love  and  B,  which  is  called  my 
supposing  that  A  loves  B.*  When  we  can  suppose  that  A 
loves  B,  we  "  understand  the  proposition  "  A  loves  B.  Thus 
we  often  understand  a  proposition  in  cases  where  we  have  not 
enough  knowledge  to  make  a  judgment.  Supposing,  like 
judging,  is  a  many-term  relation,  of  which  a  mind  is  one 
term.  The  other  terms  of  the  relation  are  called  the  con- 
stituents of  the  proposition  supposed.  Thus  the  principle 
which  I  enunciated  may  be  restated  as  follows :  Whenever 
a  relation  of  supposing  or  judging  occurs,  the  terms  to  which  the 
supposing  or  judging  mind  is  related  by  the  relation  of  mpposing 
or  judging  must  be  terms  with  which  the  mind  in  question  is 
acquainted.  This  is  merely  to  say  that  we  cannot  make  a 
judgment  or  a  supposition  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  we 
are  making  our  judgment  or  supposition  about.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  evident  as  soon  as  the 
principle  is  understood;  I  shall,  therefore,  in  what  follows, 
assume  the  principle,  and  use  it  as  a  guide  in  analysing 
judgments  that  contain  descriptions. 

Eeturning  now  to  Julius  Caesar,  I  assume  that  it  will  be 


*  Cf.  Meinong,  Ueber  Annahmen,  passim.  I  formerly  supposed, 
contrary  to  Meiuong's  view,  that  the  relationship  of  supposing  might  be 
merely  that  of  presentation.  In  this  view  I  now  think  I  was  mistaken, 
and  Meinong  is  right.  But  my  present  view  depends  upon  the  theory 
that  both  in  judgment  and  in  assumption  there  is  no  single  Objective, 
but  the  several  constituents  of  the  judgment  or  assumption  are  in  a  many- 
term  relation  to  the  mind. 
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admitted  that  he  himself  is  not  a  constituent  of  any  judgment 
which  I  can  make.  But  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  view  that  judgments  are  composed  of  something 
called  "  ideas,"  and  that  it  is  the  "  idea  "  of  Julius  Caesar  that 
is  a  constituent  of  my  judgment.  I  believe  the  plausibility  of 
this  view  rests  upon  a  failure  to  form  a  right  theory  of  descrip- 
tions. We  may  mean  by  my  "  idea "  of  Julius  Csesar  the 
things  that  I  know  about  him,  e.g.,  that  he  conquered  Gaul, 
was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March,  and  is  a  plague  to 
schoolboys.  Now  I  am  admitting,  and  indeed  contending,  that 
in  order  to  discover  what  is  actually  in  my  mind  when  I  judge 
about  Julius  Caesar,  we  must  substitute  for  the  proper  name  a 
description  made  up  of  some  of  the  things  I  know  about  him. 
(A  description  which  will  often  serve  to  express  my  thought 
is  "the  man  whose  name  was  Julius  Caesar."  For  whatever 
else  I  may  have  forgotten  about  him,  it  is  plain  that  when 
I  mention  him  I  have  not  forgotten  that  that  was  his  name.) 
But  although  I  think  the  theory  that  judgments  consist  of 
ideas  may  have  been  suggested  in  some  such  way,  yet  I  think 
the  theory  itself  is  fundamentally  mistaken.  The  view  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  some  mental  existent  which  may  be  called 
the  "  idea "  of  something  outside  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
has  the  idea,  and  that,  since  judgment  is  a  mental  event, 
its  constituents  must  be  constituents  of  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging.  But  in  this  view  ideas  become  a  veil  between  us  and 
outside  things — we  never  really,  in  knowledge,  attain  to  the 
things  we  are  supposed  to  be  knowing  about,  but  only  to  the 
ideas  of  those  things.  The  relation  of  mind,  idea,  and  object, 
on  this  view,  is  utterly  obscure,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
nothing  discoverable  by  inspection  warrants  the  intrusion  of 
the  idea  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  I  suspect  that  the 
view  is  fostered  by  the  dislike  of  relations,  and  that  it  is  felt 
the  mind  could  not  know  objects  unless  there  were  something 
"  in  "  the  mind  which  could  be  called  the  state  of  knowing  the 
object.  Such  a  view,  however,  leads  at  once  to  a  vicious 
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endless  regress,  since  the  relation  of  idea  to  object  will  have  to 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  idea  itself  has  an  idea 
of  the  object,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  I  therefore  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  an  object, 
there  is  in  us  something  which  can  be  called  the  "  idea  "  of  the 
object.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  acquaintance  is  wholly  a 
relation,  not  demanding  any  such  constituent  of  the  mind  as  is 
supposed  by  advocates  of  "  ideas."  This  is,  of  course  a  large 
question,  and  one  which  would  take  us  far  from  our  subject  if 
it  were  adequately  discussed.  I  therefore  content  myself  with 
the  above  indications,  and  with  the  corollary  that,  in  judging, 
the  actual  objects  concerning  which  we  judge,  rather  than  any 
supposed  purely  mental  entities,  are  constituents  of  the  complex 
which  is  the  judgment. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  we  must  substitute  for  "  Julius 
Caesar "  some  description  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  order  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  a  judgment  nominally  about  him,  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  must  substitute  an  idea.  Suppose  our  descrip- 
tion is  "  the  man  whose  name  was  Julius  Caesar"  Let  our 
judgment  be  "  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated."  Then  it 
becomes  "  the  man  whose  name  was  Julius  Ccesar  was 
assassinated."  Here  Julius  Ccesar  is  a  noise  or  shape  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  all  the  other  constituents  of  the 
judgment  (neglecting  the  tense  in  "  was ")  are  concepts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Thus  our  judgment  is  wholly 
reduced  to  constituents  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but 
Julius  Caasar  himself  has  ceased  to  be  a  constituent  of  our 
judgment.  This,  however,  requires  a  proviso,  to  be  further 
explained  shortly,  namely,  that  "  the  man  whose  name  was 
Julius  Ccesar  "  must  not,  as  a  whole,  be  a  constituent  of  our 
judgment,  that  is  to  say,  this  phrase  must  not,  as  a  whole, 
have  a  meaning  which  enters  into  the  judgment.  Any  right 
analysis  of  the  judgment,  therefore,  must  break  up  this  phrase, 
and  not  treat  it  as  a  subordinate  complex  which  is  part  of  the 
judgment.  The  judgment  "the  man  whose  name  was  Julius 
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Ctcsar  was  assassinated  "  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  "  One 
and  only  one  man  was  called  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  one  was 
assassinated."  Here  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  constituent 
corresponding  to  the  phrase  "  the  man  whose  name  was  Julius 
Cccsar."  Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  this  phrase  as 
expressing  a  constituent  of  the  judgment,  and  we  have  seen 
that  this  phrase  must  be  broken  up  if  we  are  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  constituents  of  the  judgment.  This  conclusion, 
which  we  have  reached  from  considerations  concerned  with  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  is  also  forced  upon  us  by  logical  considera- 
tions, which  must  now  be  briefly  reviewed. 

It  is  common  to  distinguish  two  aspects,  meaning  and 
denotation,  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  author  of  Waverley."  The 
meaning  will  be  a  certain  complex,  consisting  (at  least)  of 
authorship  and  Waverley  with  some  relation ;  the  denotation 
will  be  Scott.  Similarly  "  featherless  bipeds "  will  have  a 
complex  meaning,  containing  as  constituents  the  presence  of 
two  feet  and  the  absence  of  feathers,  while  its  denotation  will 
be  the  class  of  men.  Thus  when  we  say  "  Scott  is  the  author 
of  Waverley  "  or  "  men  are  the  same  as  featherless  bipeds,"  we 
are  asserting  an  identity  of  denotation,  and  this  assertion  ia 
worth  making  because  of  the  diversity  of  meaning.*  I  believe 
that  the  duality  of  meaning  and  denotation,  though  capable  of  a 
true  interpretation,  is  misleading  if  taken  as  fundamental. 
The  denotation,  I  believe,  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  proposi- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  i.e.  of  words  which  do 
not  assign  a  property  to  an  object,  but  merely  and  solely  name 
it.  And  I  should  hold  further  that,  in  this  sense,  there  are 
only  two  words  which  are  strictly  proper  names  of  particulars, 
namely,  "  I "  and  "  this." 

One  reason  for  not  believing  the  denotation  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  proposition  is  that  we  may  know  the  proposition 


*  This  view  has  been  recently  advocated  by  Miss  E.  E.  C.  Jones,  "  A 
New  Law  of  Thought  and  its  Implications,"  J/ind,  January,  1911. 
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even  when  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  denotation.  The 
proposition  "  the  author  of  Waverley  is  a  novelist "  was 
known  to  people  who  did  not  know  that  "  the  author  of 
Waverley"  denoted  Scott.  This  reason  has  been  already 
sufficiently  emphasised. 

A  second  reason  is  that  propositions  concerning  "  the  so- 
and-so  "  are  possible  even  when  "  the  so-and-so  "  has  no  denota- 
tion. Take,  e.g.,  "  the  golden  mountain  does  not  exist "  or  "  the 
round  square  is  self-contradictory."  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  duality  of  meaning  and  denotation,  we  have  to  say,  with 
Meinong,  that  there  are  such  objects  as  the  golden  mountain 
and  the  round  square,  although  these  objects  do  not  have  being. 
We  even  have  to  admit  that  the  existent  round  square  is 
existent,  but  does  not  exist.*  Meinong  does  not  regard  this 
.as  a  contradiction,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  one.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  judgment  "there  is  no  such 
object  as  the  round  square"  does  not  presuppose  that  there 
is  such  an  object.  If  this  is  admitted,  however,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  by  parity  of  form,  no  judgment  concerning 
"the  so-and-so "  actually  involves  the  so-and-so  as  a  con- 
stituent. 

Miss  Jonesf  contends  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
•contradictory  predicates  concerning  such  an  object  as  "the 
present  King  of  France,"  on  the  ground  that  this  object  is  in 
itself  contradictory.  Now  it  might,  of  course,  be  argued  that 
this  object,  unlike  the  round  square,  is  not  self-contradictory, 
•but  merely  non-existent.  This,  however,  would  not  go  to  the 
Toot  of  the  matter.  The  real  objection  to  such  an  argument 
is  that  the  law  of  contradiction  ought  not  to  be  stated  in  the 
traditional  form  "  A  is  not  both  B  and  not  B,"  but  in  the  form 
"  no  proposition  is  both  true  and  false."  The  traditional  form 
•only  applies  to  certain  propositions,  namely,  to  those  which 

*  Meinong,  Ueber  Annahmen,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  141. 
t  Mind,  July,  1910,  p.  380. 
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attribute  a  predicate  to  a  subject.  When  the  law  is  stated  of 
propositions,  instead  of  being  stated  concerning  subjects  and 
predicates,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  propositions  about  the 
present  King  of  France  or  the  round  square  can  form  no 
exception,  but  are  just  as  incapable  of  being  both  true  and 
false  as  other  propositions. 

Miss  Jones*  argues  that  "  Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley  " 
asserts  identity  of  denotation  between  Scott  and  the  author  of 
Waverley.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  choosing  among 
alternative  meanings  of  this  contention.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  author  of  Waverley  is  not  a  mere 
name,  like  Scott.  Scott  is  merely  a  noise  or  shape  con- 
ventionally used  to  designate  a  certain  person ;  it  gives  us  no 
information  about  that  person,  and  has  nothing  that  can  be 
called  meaning  as  opposed  to  denotation.  (I  neglect  the  fact, 
considered  above,  that  even  proper  names,  as  a  rule,  really  stand 
for  descriptions.)  But  the  author  of  Waverley  is  not  merely  con- 
ventionally a  name  for  Scott ;  the  element  of  mere  convention 
belongs  here  to  the  separate  words,  the  and  author  and  of  and 
Waverley.  Given  what  these  words  stand  for,  the  author  of 
Waverley  is  no  longer  arbitrary.  When  it  is  said  that  Scott  is 
the  author  of  Waverley,  we  are  not  stating  that  these  are  two 
names  for  one  man,  as  we  should  be  if  we  said  "  Scott  is 
Sir  Walter."  A  man's  name  is  what  he  is  called,  but  however 
much  Scott  had  been  called  the  author  of  Waverley,  that 
would  not  have  made  him  be  the  author ;  it  was  necessary  for 
him  actually  to  write  Waverley,  which  was  a  fact  having 
nothing  to  do  with  names. 

If,  then,  we  are  asserting  identity  of  denotation,  we  must 
not  mean  by  denotation  the  mere  relation  of  a  name  to  the 
thing  named.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  meaning  of  "  Scott  "  is  the  denotation  of  "  the  author  of 
Waverley."  The  relation  of  "  Scott  "  to  Scott  is  that  "  Scott " 

*  Mind,  July,  1910,  p.  379. 
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means  Scott,  just  as  the  relation  of  "  author  "  to  the  concept 
which  is  so  called  is  that  "  author  "  means  this  concept.  Thus 
if  we  distinguish  meaning  and  denotation  in  "  the  author  of 
Waverley,"  we  shall  have  to  say  that  "  Scott "  has  meaning  but 
not  denotation.  Also  when  we  say  "  Scott  is  the  author  of 
Waverley,"  the  meaning  of  "  the  author  of  Waverley "  is 
relevant  to  our  assertion.  For  if  the  denotation  alone  were 
relevant,  any  other  phrase  with  the  same  denotation  would 
give  the  same  proposition.  Thus  "  Scott  is  the  author  of 
Marmion "  would  be  the  same  proposition  as  "  Scott  is  the 
author  of  Waverley."  But  this  is  plainly  not  the  case,  since 
from  the  first  we  learn  that  Scott  wrote  Marmion  and  from  the 
second  we  learn  that  he  wrote  Waverley,  but  the  first  tells  us 
nothing  about  Waverley  and  the  second  nothing  about 
Marmion.  Hence  the  meaning  of  "  the  author  of  Waverley," 
as  opposed  to  the  denotation,  is  certainly  relevant  to  "  Scott  is- 
the  author  of  Waverley." 

We  have  thus  agreed  that  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  is  not 
a  mere  name,  and  that  its  meaning  is  relevant  in  propositions 
in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  if  we  are  to  say,  as  Miss  Jones  does, 
that  "  Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley  "  asserts  an  identity  of 
denotation,  we  must  regard  the  denotation  of  "  the  author  of 
Waverley  "  as  the  denotation  of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  author 
of  Waverley."  Let  us  call  the  meaning  of  "  the  author  of 
Waverley  "  M.  Thus  M  is  what  "  the  author  of  Waverley  " 
means.  Then  we  are  to  suppose  that  "  Scott  is  the  author  of 
Waverley  "  means  "  Scott  is  the  denotation  of  M."  But  here 
we  are  explaining  our  proposition  by  another  of  the  same 
form,  and  thus  we  have  made  no  progress  towards  a  real 
explanation.  "  The  denotation  of  M,"  like  "  the  author  of 
Waverley,"  has  both  meaning  and  denotation,  on  the  theory  we 
are  examining.  If  we  call  its  meaning  M',  our  proposition 
becomes  "  Scott  is  the  denotation  of  M'."  But  this  leads  at 
once  to  an  endless  regress.  Thus  the  attempt  to  regard  our 
proposition  as  asserting  identity  of  denotation  breaks  down, 
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and  it  becomes  imperative  to  find  some  other  analysis.  When 
this  analysis  has  been  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to  reinterpret 
the  phrase  "  identity  of  denotation,"  which  remains  obscure  so 
long  as  it  is  taken  as  fundamental. 

The  first  point  to  observe  is  that,  in  any  proposition  about 
"  the  author  of  Waverley,"  provided  Scott  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned,  the  denotation  itself,  i.e.  Scott,  does  not  occur,  but 
only  the  concept  of  denotation,  which  will  be  represented  by 
a  variable.  Suppose  we  say  "  the  author  of  Waverley  was  the 
author  of  Marmion,"  we  are  certainly  not  saying  that  both 
were  Scott — we  may  have  forgotten  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Scott.  We  are  saying  that  there  is  some  man  who 
was  the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  author  of  Marmion. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  some  one  who  wrote  Waverley  and 
Marmion,  and  no  one  else  wrote  them.  Thus  the  identity  is 
that  of  a  variable,  i.e.,  of  an  indefinite  subject,  "  some  one." 
This  is  why  we  can  understand  propositions  about  "  the  author 
of  Waverley,"  without  knowing  who  he  was.  When  we  say  "  the 
author  of  Waverley  was  a  poet "  we  mean  "  one  and  only  one  man 
wrote  Waverley,  and  he  was  a  poet "  ;  when  we  say  "  the 
author  of  Waverley  was  Scott "  we  mean  "  one  and  only  one 
man  wrote  Waverley,  and  he  was  Scott."  Here  the  identity  is 
between  a  variable,  i.e.  an  indeterminate  subject  ("  he  "),  and 
Scott ;  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  has  been  analysed  away, 
and  no  longer  appears  as  a  constituent  of  the  proposition.* 

The  reason  why  it  is  imperative  to  analyse  away  the  phrase 
"  the  author  of  Waverley  "  may  be  stated  as  follows.  It  is 
plain  that  when  we  say  "  the  author  of  Waverley  is  the  author 
of  Marmion,"  the  is  expresses  identity.  We  have  seen  also 
that  the  common  denotation,  namely  Scott,  is  not  a  constituent 
of  this  proposition,  while  the  meaninys  (if  any)  of  "  the  author 
of  Waverley  "  and  "  the  author  of  Marmion  "  are  not  identical. 

*  The  theory  which  I  am  advocating  is  set  forth  fully,  with  the  logical 
grounds  in  its  favour,  in  Principia  Mat/iematica,  Vol.  I,  Introduction, 
Chap.  Ill  ;  also,  less  fully,  in  Mind,  October,  1905. 
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We  have  seen  also  that,  in  any  sense  in  which  the  meaning  of 
a  word  is  a  constituent  of  a  proposition  in  whose  verbal 
expression  the  word  occurs,  "  Scott "  means  the  actual  man 
Scott,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  "  author  "  means  a  certain 
universal.  Thus,  if  "  the  author  of  Waverley "  were  a 
subordinate  complex  in  the  above  proposition,  its  meaning 
would  have  to  be  what  was  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
meaning  of  "  the  author  of  Marmion."  This  is  plainly  not  the 
case ;  and  the  only  escape  is  to  say  that  "  the  author  of 
Waverley  "  does  not,  by  itself,  have  a  meaning,  though  phrases 
of  which  it  is  part  do  have  a  meaning.  That  is,  in  a  right 
analysis  of  the  above  proposition,  "  the  author  of  Waverley " 
must  disappear.  This  is  effected  when  the  above  proposition 
is  analysed  as  meaning :  "  Some  one  wrote  Waverley  and  no 
one  else  did,  and  that  some  one  also  wrote  Marmion  and  no 
one  else  did."  This  may  be  more  simply  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  prepositional  function  "  x  wrote  Waverley  and 
Marmion,  and  no  one  else  did  "  is  capable  of  truth,  i.e.  some 
value  of  x  makes  it  true.  Thus  the  true  subject  of  our 
judgment  is  a  prepositional  function,  i.e.  a  complex  containing 
an  undetermined  constituent,  and  becoming  a  proposition  as 
soon  as  this  constituent  is  determined. 

We  may  now  define  the  denotation  of  a  phrase.  If  we 
know  that  the  proposition  "  a  is  the  so-and-so "  is  true,  i.e. 
that  a  is  so-and-so  and  nothing  else  is,  we  call  a  the  denotation 
of  the  phrase  "  the  so-and-so."  A  very  great  many  of  the 
propositions  we  naturally  make  about  "  the  so-and-so "  will 
remain  true  or  remain  false  if  we  substitute  a  for  "  the  so-and- 
so,"  where  a  is  the  denotation  of  "  the  so-and-so."  Such 
propositions  will  also  remain  true  or  remain  false  if  we 
substitute  for  "  the  so-and-so "  any  other  phrase  having  the 
same  denotation.  Hence,  as  practical  men,  we  become 
interested  in  the  denotation  more  than  in  the  description, 
since  the  denotation  decides  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  so 
many  statements  in  which  the  description  occurs.  Moreover, 
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as  we  saw  earlier  in  considering  the  relations  of  description 
and  acquaintance,  we  often  wish  to  reach  the  denotation,  and 
and  are  only  hindered  by  lack  of  acquaintance :  in  such  cases 
the  description  is  merely  the  means  we  employ  to  get  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  denotation.  Hence  it  naturally  comes  to  be 
supposed  -that  the  denotation  is  part  of  the  proposition  in 
which  the  description  occurs.  But  we  have  seen,  both  on 
logical  and  on  epistemological  grounds,  that  this  is  an  error. 
The  actual  object  (if  any)  which  is  the  denotation  is  nob 
(unless  it  is  explicitly  mentioned)  a  constituent  of  propositions 
in  which  descriptions  occur ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in 
order  to  understand  such  propositions,  we  need  acquaintance 
with  the  constituents  of  the  description,  but  do  not  need 
acquaintance  with  its  denotation.  The  first  result  of  analysis, 
when  applied  to  propositions  whose  grammatical  subject  is 
"  the  so-and-so,"  is  to  substitute  a  variable  as  subject ;  i.e.  we 
obtain  a  proposition  of  the  form :  "  There  is  something  which 
alone  is  so-and-so,  and  that  something  is  such-and-such."  The 
further  analysis  of  propositions  concerning  "  the  so-and-so  "  is 
thus  merged  in  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  variable,  i.e. 
of  the  meanings  of  some,  any,  and  all.  This  is  a  difficult 
problem,  concerning  which  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  at 
present. 

To  sum  up  our  whole  discussion:  We  began  by  distin- 
guishing two  sorts  of  knowledge  of  objects,  namely,  knowledge 
by  acquaintance  and  knowledge  by  description.  Of  these  it  is- 
only  the  former  that  brings  the  object  itself  before  the  mind. 
We  have  acquaintance  with  sense-data,  with  many  universals, 
and  possibly  with  ourselves,  but  not  with  physical  objects  or 
other  minds.  We  have  descriptive  knowledge  of  an  object 
when  we  know  that  it  is  the  object  having  some  property 
or  properties  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  know  that  the  property  or  properties  in  question 
belong  to  one  object  and  no  more,  we  are  said  to  have  know- 
ledge of  that  one  object  by  description,  whether  or  not  we  are 
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acquainted  with  the  object.  Our  knowledge  of  physical 
objects  and  of  other  minds  is  only  knowledge  by  description, 
the  descriptions  involved  being  usually  such  as  involve  sense- 
data.  All  propositions  intelligible  to  us,  whether  or  not  they 
primarily  concern  things  only  known  to  us  by  description,  are 
composed  wholly  of  constituents  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
for  a  constituent  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  is  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  A  judgment,  we  found,  is  not  composed  of  mental 
constituents  called  "  ideas,"  but  consists  of  a  complex  whose 
constituents  are  a  mind  and  certain  objects,  particulars  or 
universals.  (One  at  least  must  be  a  universal.)  When  a 
judgment  is  rightly  analysed,  the  objects  which  are  con- 
stituents of  it  must  all  be  objects  with  which  the  mind  which 
is  a  constituent  of  it  is  acquainted.  This  conclusion  forces  us 
to  analyse  descriptive  phrases  occurring  in  propositions,  and  to 
say  that  the  objects  denoted  by  such  phrases  are  not  con- 
stituents of  judgments  in  which  such  phrases  occur  (unless 
these  objects  are  explicitly  mentioned).  This  leads  us  to  the 
view  (recommended  also  on  purely  logical  grounds)  that  when 
we  say  "  the  author  of  Marmion  was  the  author  of  Waverley," 
Scott  himself  is  not  a  constituent  of  our  judgment,  and  that 
the  judgment  cannot  be  explained  by  saying  that  it  affirms 
identity  of  denotation  with  diversity  of  connotation.  It  also, 
plainly,  does  not  assert  identity  of  meaning.  Such  judgments, 
therefore,  can  only  be  analysed  by  breaking  up  the  descriptive 
phrases,  introducing  a  variable,  and  making  propositional 
functions  the  ultimate  subjects.  In  fact,  "the  so-and-so  is 
such-and-such  "  will  mean  that  "  x  is  so-and-so  and  nothing 
«lse  is,  and  x  is  such-and-such"  is  capable  of  truth.  The 
analysis  of  such  judgments  involves  many  fresh  problems,  but 
the  discussion  of  these  problems  is  not  undertaken  in  the 
present  paper. 
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VI.— THE  THEORY  OF  PSYCHO-PHYSICAL  PARAL- 
LELISM AS  A  WORKING  HYPOTHESIS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  H.  WILDON  CAKR. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  strange  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
study  of  psychology  we  should  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.  It  is 
fully  admitted  indeed  that  psychology  is  not  actually  con- 
cerned with  this  relation,  that  the  whole  question  is  a  meta- 
physical one,  that  psychology  never  can  and  is  not  called  upon 
to  solve  it.  Psychology  merely  asks  that  we  will  accept  a 
theory  of  this  relation  without  prejudice,  purely  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  Xo  other  science  makes  such  a  demand.  All  the 
subject  sciences  may  be  said  to  assume  their  subject,  that  is  to 
say,  they  take  it  as  given,  all  rest  on  postulates  or  axioms  or  at 
least  on  a  postulate,  but  they  do  not  require  the  preliminary 
ad  hoc  acceptance  of  a  metaphysical  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  subject  of  one  science  to  the  subject  of  another.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  be  a  necessity  for  psychology,  it  constitutes 
a  defect  in  it  as  a  science.  If  it  must  have  a  working 
hypothesis  this  necessity  infects  it  throughout  and  makes  it  as 
a  pure  science  impossible.  Just  as  an  assumption  admitted 
into  the  premisses  of  an  argument  must  reappear  in  the  con- 
clusion, so  a  hypothesis  introduced  as  the  basis  of  a  science 
must  affect  all  the  conclusions  of  the  science.  If  psychology 
is  based  on  the  theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  it  cannot 
be  a  science  of  pure  psychology  but  a  science  of  psychological 
physiological  parallelism,  just  as  certainly  as  if  we  hold  the 
view  that  thought  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain  we  cannot  have 
a  science  of  pure  psychology  because  its  subject  would  be  mere 
effects  independent  of  their  causes. 
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The  principle  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  is  the  most 
generally  accepted  theory  of  this  relation  in  psychology.  The 
principle  is  stated  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout  in  his  Groundwork  of 
Psychology.  "  Our  psychical  processes  have  as  their  immediate 
material  correlate  cortical  or  cerebral  processes.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  correlation  is  not  known.  But  for  psychological 
purposes,  what  is  called  the  hypothesis  of  psycho-physical 
parallelism  supplies  the  most  convenient  way  of  formulating 
the  facts,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  .  .  .  This 
hypothesis  is  simply  a  convenient  way  of  formulating  the  facts 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  It  lays  no  claim  to  established 
certainty,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  psychical 
processes  are  in  any  way  products — not  even  bye-products — of 
the  correlated  nervous  processes." — Groundwork  of  Psychology, 
pp.  27,  28. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  very  clearly  described 
by  Mach  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Sensations.  "  Sensation 
may  be  analysed  in  itself,  immediately,  that  is,  psycho- 
logically, or  the  co-ordinate  physical  (physiological)  processes 
may  be  investigated  according  to  the  methods  of  physics,  or, 
finally,  the  connection  of  psychologically  observable  data  with 
the  corresponding  physical  (physiological)  processes  may  be 
followed  up — a  mode  of  procedure  which  will  carry  us  furthest, 
since  in  this  method  observation  is  directed  to  all  sides,  and 
one  investigation  serves  to  support  the  other.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  attain  this  last-named  end  wherever  it  appears 
practicable.  This  being  our  object,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the 
principle  of  continuity  and  that  of  sufficient  determinateness 
can  be  satisfied  only  on  the  condition  that  with  the  same 
sensation  is  always  associated  the  same  nerve  process,  and  for 
every  observable  change  of  sensation  a  corresponding  change  of 
nerve  process  is  discoverable.  If  the  sensation  is  psycho- 
logically analysable  into  a  number  of  independent  components, 
then  we  shall  rest  satisfied  only  on  the  discovery,  in  the  nerve 
process,  of  such  components  as  correspond  to  the  former.  In 
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a  word,  for  all  psychically  observable  details  of  the  sensation 
we  have  to  seek  the  corresponding  details  of  the  nerve  process. 
We  may  thus  establish  a  guiding  principle  for  our  investiga- 
tions, which  may  be  termed  the  principle  of  the  complete 
parallelism  of  the  psychical  and  physical." 

It  is  true  that  both  the  authors  whom  I  have  quoted  distinctly 
deny  that  the  principle  as  invoked  by  them  in  psychology  is 
a  metaphysical  principle.  Mach  even  describes  his  theory  as 
autimetaphysical,  and  Stout  is  careful  to  disclaim  all  meta- 
physical implication.  I  believe  he  would  reject  it  in  all  its 
forms  as  completely  as  Dr.  Ward  has  done  in  the  second 
volume  of  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  They  ask  us  to  accept 
it  as  a  simple  description  of  the  facts.  That  as  a  description 
of  fact  it  calls  for  explanation  they  do  not  deny,  nor  that 
the  explanation  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  metaphysical  theory. 
They  would  admit,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  fact  which  without ' 
explanation  has  something  that  is  incredible  about  it  and  is  in 
a  certain  sense  as  paradoxical  as  if  we  were  to  declare  that 
miracle  is  a  law  of  nature.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
psychologist  who  invokes  the  principle,  holds  the  particular 
metaphysical  theory  associated  with  it  by  Leibniz.  "  Imagine 
two  clocks  which  agree  perfectly.  Now,  this  may  take  place 
in  three  ways.  The  first  consists  in  a  mutual  influence ;  the 
second  is  to  have  a  skilful  workman  attached  to  them  who 
regulates  them  and  keeps  them  always  in  accord  ;  the  third  is 
to  construct  these  two  clocks  with  so  much  art  and  accuracy  as 
to  assure  their  future  harmony.  Put  now  the  soul  and  the  body 
in  place  of  these  two  clocks  ;  their  accordance  may  be  brought 
about  by  one  of  these  three  ways.  The  way  of  influence  is 
that  of  common  philosophy,  but  as  we  cannot  conceive  of 
material  particles  which  may  pass  from  one  of  these  substances 
into  the  other,  this  view  must  be  abandoned.  The  way  of  the 
continual  assistance  of  the  creator  is  that  of  the  system  of 
occasional  causes ;  but  I  hold  that  this  is  to  make  a  Deus  ex 
Machina  intervene  in  a  natural  and  ordinary  matter,  in  which, 

I  2 
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according  to  reason,  he  ought  not  to  co-operate  except  in  the 
way  in  which  he  does  in  all  other  natural  things.  Thus  there 
remains  only  my  hypothesis ;  that  is,  the  way  of  harmony. 
From  the  beginning  God  has  made  each  of  these  two  substances 
of  such  a  nature  that  merely  by  following  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  received  with  its  being,  it  nevertheless  accords  with  the 
other,  just  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  influence  or  as  if  God 
always  put  his  hand  thereto  in  addition  to  his  general 
co-operation."* 

What,  then,  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  a  working  hypothesis 
is  that  this  statement  that  there  is  a  parallel  series  is  a  fact 
and  to  leave  aside  any  theory  that  attempts  to  account  for  it. 
Why  are  we  asked  to  accept  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  of  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  ?  The  answer,  I  think, 
is  not  doubtful.  Purely  psychical  facts  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  by  themselves  form  a  science.  There  is  no 
standard  by  which  they  can  be  measured.  They  are  through 
and  through  subjective  and  individual.  They  are  purely 
qualitative,  and  science  can  only  deal  with  quantity.  It  is 
therefore  essential,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  science  of 
psychology  at  all,  that  there  should  be  both  a  standard  of 
measurement  and  a  subject  matter  that  will  submit  directly 
or  indirectly  to  quantitative  treatment. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  theory  of  psycho-physical 
parallelism  is,  considered  only  as  a  hypothesis  and  divested  of 
all  metaphysical  explanations,  such  as  the  older  philosophers 
sought  in  the  theories  of  occasionalism  and  pre-established 
harmony,  and  the  more  modern  in  the  theories  of  inter- 
action, of  double  aspects  and  of  epi  phenomenalism.  How  far 
does  it  actually  agree  with  facts,  and  how  far  is  its  agreement 
with  facts  conjectural  only  ?  And  what  is  involved  in  accept- 
ing it  as  a  working  hypothesis  ?  I  shall  try  to  show  that  it 
not  only  involves  an  ineradicable  dualism  and  that  this  dualism 

*  Phil.  H  oi-ks  of  Leibniz,  Duncan's  Trans.,  p.  96. 
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involves  a  logical  contradiction,  but  it  irf  based  on  a  radically 
false  distinction.  Further,  it  positively  obscures  the  true 
distinction  between  the  immediate  data  of  consciousness  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  real  world  of  practical  activity. 

The  theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  is  not  merely  the 
assertion  that  nervous  process  is  a  condition  or  an  accompani- 
ment of  psychical  activity.     It   is   the   theory  that  there  is 
a  point  to  point  concomitance,  an  exact  equivalence  between 
nervous     process     and    psychical    process,    such    that    every 
psychical   change    whatever   is   concomitant    with   a   nervous 
change,  and  every  psychical  condition  has  its  exact  equivalence 
in  a  nervous  condition,  such  that  a  superhuman  intelligence 
beholding  the  nervous  change  or  condition. and  possessing  the 
key   could    know   also   the   psychical   concomitant.      It    also 
involves  a  further  distinction  between  physical  changes  them- 
selves, what  we  may  call  a  distinction  between  general  physical 
changes  and  those  that  are  physiological.     It  is  only  with  the 
latter  that  the  parallelism  with  psychical  changes'  is  asserted, 
and  for  this  reason  I  think  the  theory  would  be  better  named, 
as  it  is  indeed  by  French  psychologists,  psycho-physiological 
parallelism.      Between  physical  changes  that  are  outside  our 
skin  and  physical  changes  that  are  inside  our  skin  there  is 
a  simple  continuity,  an  ordinary  relation  of  causality,  whatever 
that  may  be.     The  series  of  psychical  changes  has  no  direct 
relation  of  concomitance  with  the  general  physical  changes  of 
the  external  world  but  only  with  the  series  of  inner  changes  in 
that  part  of  the  external  world  which  we  separate  off  as  our 
body,  and  only  with  that  part  of  our  body  which  we  distinguish 
as  our  nervous  system,  and  only  with  that  part  of  our  nervous 
system  which  forms  the  cortex  or  grey  matter  of  the  brain. 
So  that  the  changes  in  the  external  world   might   be   quite 
different  from  what  they  are  or  even  non-existent,  and  also  the 
nerve  connections  with  the  cortex  might  be  imagined  to  be 
severed,  yet  so  long  as   the   nerve  conditions   remained  what 
they  are  in  the  cortex,  the  concomitant  psychical  conditions 
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would  be  what  they  are.  Now  how  much  of  this  theory  is 
indisputable,  or  at  least  generally  recognised  fact,  and  how 
much  is  purely  theoretical  ?  I  suppose  everyone  agrees  that 
as  a  fact  every  psychological  state  implies  a  physiological 
state.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  impossible  seriously 
to  doubt.  Knock  a  man  on  the  head  and  he  ceases  to  think  or 
feel  at  all.  But  is  it  equally  agreed  that  to  the  same  cerebral 
state  there  corresponds  the  same  psychical  state,  and  con- 
versely that  to  an  identical  psychical  state  there  corresponds  an 
identical  cerebral  state  ?  May  not  different,  even  totally 
different,  psychical  states  be  accompanied  by  the  same  nerve 
conditions  ?  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  not  so.  When  I  am 
thinking  out  a  problem  or  meditating  a  course  of  action,  my 
brain  cells  are  in  a  state  of  intense  activity  (I  feel  almost 
directly  conscious  of  it),  but  can  I  imagine  that  the  form  and 
condition  of  that  activity  varies  as  the  solution  of  my  problem 
develops  so  that  one  particular  nerve  condition  and  no  other 
will  be  concomitant  with  a  right  solution,  another  with  a 
wrong  one  ?  When  I  deliberate  on  a  course  of  action  and 
make  my  choice  is  there  a  point  to  point  concomitant  change 
in  my  cortical  cells  ?  Or  will  the  one  activity  of  the  cortical 
cells  suffice  for  any  development  of  the  deliberation  ?  Would 
a  god  looking  at  my  brain  know  my  sensations,  thoughts,  and 
desires,  or  would  he  only  know  that  I  was  feeling,  thinking,  or 
desiring  ?  Again,  the  same  idea  springs  up  in  my  conscious- 
ness whether  I  see  a  printed  word  or  hear  the  same  word 
spoken.  The  psychical  state  does  not  arise  in  either  case  until 
the  stimulus  reaches  the  cortex,  but  it  reaches  it  by  entirely 
different  channels  from  entirely  different  sense  organs.  Am 
I  to  imagine  that  the  two  stimulations  produce  an  identical 
condition  in  the  cortex  since  the  idea  which  represents  the 
psychical  state  is  the  same  ?  If  not,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cortex  is  determined  by  the  origin  of  the  stimulus  in  the  sense 
organ,  is  the  idea  only  apparently  the  same  but  really  different  ? 
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It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
ordinary  observation  part  of  the  theory  of  parallelism  is 
probably  true,  part  is  highly  improbable  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  fantastic.  It  is  practically  indisputable  that  when  you 
posit  a  psychological  fact  you  determine  a  concomitant  cerebral 
state.  The  reciprocal  relation  is  not  necessarily  nor  even 
probably  true,  that  the  same  cerebral  state  determines  the 
same  psychical  state,  for  there  might  correspond  to  the  same 
cerebral  state  several  very  different  psychical  states. 

And  here  we  may  ask  why,  if  a  working  hypothesis  is 
necessary  in  psychology,  it  is  this  rather  than  any  other  that 
satisfies  the  requirements  ?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  it  is 
the  only  one  that  leaves  to  psychology  an  entirely  independent 
subject  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  it  with  a 
principle  of  quantitative  measurement,  without  which  it  could 
not  claim  to  be  a  separate  science.  And  the  alternative  seems 
to  me  to  involve  nothing  less  than  the  giving  up  of  this 
claim  of  psychology  to  be  included  in  the  sciences,  and  to 
adopt  a  standpoint  like  that  of  Bergson,  which  regards  the 
facts  of  consciousness  and  even  those  of  life  itself  as  the 
subject  matter  of  philosophy  in  distinction  from  the  physical 
sciences. 

But,  fortunately,  we  need  not  appeal  to  the  improbability 
nor  even  to  the  incredibility  of  the  theory,  it  can  be  actually 
refuted.  This  has  been  done  by  Bergson  in  an  argument  that 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  ("  Le  Paraloyisme  Psycho- 
physiologique,"  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  du  Morale,  July,  1904). 
He  has  shown  that  whether  we  adopt  the  idealist  or  the 
realist  standpoint,  whether  we  hold  with  Berkeley  that  ideas 
are  the  whole  of  reality,  or  with  those  who  oppose  things  to 
ideas,  in  either  case  the  thesis  of  parallelism  implies  a  funda- 
mental contradiction,  nothing  less  than  the  assertion  that  the 
part  is  the  whole,  and  it  is  only  plausible  because  we  do  not 
strictly  adhere  to  the  one  point  of  view,  but  pass  unconsciously 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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The  theory  does,  in  fact,  in  its  very  terms  imply  a  contra- 
diction in  its  point  of  view.  Whatever  be  our  attitude  toward 
the  problem  expressed  by  the  terms  idealism  and  realism,  one 
thing  is  clear — that  they  represent  mutually  incompatible 
positions,  the  one  asserts  the  possibility,  the  other  the 
impossibility  of  identifying  things  with  the  idea  we  have  of 
them.  For  the  one  things,  for  the  other  ideas,  have  no 
independent  reality.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  the  parallelism 
of  the  brain  and  of  thinking,  we  naturally  think  of  the  brain 
as  being  what  the  realist  means  by  a  thing  and  of  thinking  as 
being  what  the  idealist  means  by  an  idea.  And  it  is  not 
merely  a  difference  of  words,  they  are  two  mutually  incom- 
patible systems  of  denoting  the  same  reality.  For  the  idealist 
there  is  nothing  more  in  reality  than  what  appears  or  may 
appear  to  the  individual  consciousness  or  to  consciousness  in 
general.  It  is  a  system  of  denoting  which  implies  that  all 
that  is  essential  in  matter  is  or  can  be  set  forth  in  the  idea  we 
have  of  it,  that  the  divisions  and  distinctions  of  reality  are 
identically  those  of  our  thought.  Eealism  rests  on  the 
contrary  hypothesis.  Matter  exists  independently  of  the 
perception  of  it.  That  involves  that  beneath  the  idea  of 
matter  is  the  inaccessible  cause  of  the  idea,  that  behind  actual 
perception  are  hidden  powers  and  possibilities,  and  that  the 
divisions  and  distinctions  in  our  idea  are  purely  relative  to  our 
way  of  perceiving. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  from  the  strictly  idealist  standpoint 
there  is  no  way  of  stating  the  essential  proposition  of 
parallelism  that  does  not  contradict  the  fundamental  position 
of  idealism  that  esse  is  percipi.  The  idealist  contention  is  that 
the  perception  is  everything ;  there  is  nothing  lying  hidden 
behind  it.  The  external  object,  the  stimulation  of  the  sense 
organs,  the  nerve  connections,  the  intra-cerebral  movements, 
are  all  perceptions,  and,  whatever  they  are  perceived  to  be, 
that  they  are.  A  movement  of  atoms  and  molecules  in  the 
brain  is  just  this  and  nothing  more.  But  the  essential  proposition 
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of  parallelism  i*  that  perception  is  concomitant  with  the  intra- 
cerebral  movement,  that  once  possessed  of  this  physical  move- 
ment we  should  have  not  the  perception  of  this  movement 
merely,  but  the  perception  of  the  external  object  even  though 
the  external  object  and  the  whole  process  connecting  it  with 
the  brain  movement  were  obliterated  or  absent  altogether. 
To  an  idealist  this  is  clearly  absurd.  Express  it  how  you 
will,  say  that  the  perception  of  the  external  world  comes 
from  the  intra-cerebral  movement,  or  is  expressed  by  the  intra- 
cerebral  movement,  or  that  it  arises  when  the  movement  is 
posited,  or  given  when  it  is  given,  it  is  simply  contradictory,  it 
is  to  say  that  there  is  more  in  the  intra-cerebral  movement  than 
there  is  in  it.  The  idealist  may  hold  that  the  intra-cerebraL 
movement  is  an  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  external  object, 
but  movement  is  a  perception,  not  something  different  in  kind 
that  underlies  perception.  The  intra-cerebral  movement  is 
part  of  the  perception  or  forms  one  of  a  connected  group  of 
perceptions,  to  say  that  this  part  is  the  equivalent  of  the  whole, 
for  the  perception  is  the  whole  and  the  part  that  is  its  equivalent 
is  included  in  it,  is  if  we  hold  strictly  to  idealism  to  affirm  that 
the  part  is  the  whole. 

But  if  this  be  granted  in  the  case  of  perception  it  seems ' 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  not  parallelism  in  the  case  of 
memory.  For  here  the  original  objects  of  the  perception  are 
absent,  my  body  is  the  only  part  of  the  external  world  that  is 
present,  and  my  body  or  some  part  of  my  body  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  evoking  recollections,  of  calling  up  into  conscious- 
ness past  perceptions.  How  could  this  be  if  a  definite  cerebral 
state  did  not  correspond  to  a  definite  recollection,  if  there  were 
not  a  parallelism  of  cerebral  work  and  of  thought  ?  But  the 
idealist  argument  is  just  as  conclusive  here.  The  remembered 
object  may  be  less  complete,  less  effective  in  calling  forth  action, 
but  all  the  reality  the  perception  or  idea  or  recollection  has  is 
present  in  the  perception.  The  idealist  therefore  can  only  hold 
the  theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  by  being  false  to  his 
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principle  and  erecting  the  brain  into  a  thing  that  is  different 
from  an  idea. 

But  a  corresponding  difficulty  confronts  the  realist.  The 
essence  of  realism  is  to  suppose  that  behind  ideas  there  is  a 
cause  which  is  different  from  them.  Nothing,  it  seems  then, 
need  prevent  it  considering  the  perception  of  external  objects 
as  implied  in  cerebral  modifications.  The  only  question  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  relation.  Do  the  cerebral  states  create 
the  perceptions,  or  only  occasion  them,  or  are  the  movements  in 
the  cortex  and  the  perceptions  two  aspects  of  a  reality  which 
itself  is  neither  movement  nor  perception  ?  But  whatever  the 
relation  there  is  strict  parallelism  as  a  fact,  a  definite  cerebral 
state  corresponds  to  a  definite  state  of  consciousness  and  the 
internal  movements  of  the  brain  substance  by  themselves 
determine  the  complete  detail  of  the  corresponding  conscious- 
ness. But  it  is  just  in  this  isolation  of  the  movements  of  the 
brain  from  the  brain  itself  and  the  rest  of  reality  that  the 
realist  is  involved  in  downright  contradiction.  The  whole 
realist  argument  rests  on  the  position  that  what  can  be 
isolated  in  idea  cannot  therefore  be  isolated  in  reality. 
Realism,  in  fact,  consists  in  rejecting  the  claim  of  idealism 
to  regard  reality  as  divided  up  along  the  lines  traced  by  our 
ideas,  and  in  holding  that  these  lines  are  artificial,  and  that 
beneath  them  is  a  system  of  reciprocal  actions,  a  tangle  of  real 
possibilities,  and  that  an  object  is  not  defined  by  its  entry  into 
our  idea,  but  by  its  intimate  union  with  the  whole  of  a  reality 
unknowable  in  itself.  Things  are  supposed  to  modify  the 
brain  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  rise  to  perception,  yet  in 
the  hypothesis  of  parallelism  the  things  that  the  realist  insists 
are  the  reality  of  the  perception  may  be  wiped  out,  may  be 
non-existent,  the  cerebral  modification  alone  accounts  for  the 
perception  of  the  objects.  By  isolating  the  intra-cerebral 
movement,  the  realist  simply  slips  into  the  idealist  view  of  a 
perception,  just  as  we  saw  the  idealist  slip  into  the  realist 
view  of  a  thing.  Here,  then,  is  the  same  contradictory  propo- 
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sition,  the  part  is  the  whole,  one  term  of  a  relation  between 
terms  is  the  equivalent  of  the  whole. 

The  dilemma  may  be  stated  briefly  thus :  From  the  idealist 
standpoint  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism  is  impossible,  because 
there  is  no  separate  physical  reality  to  run  parallel  with  a 
mental  reality.  From  the  realist  standpoint  it  is  equally 
impossible,  because  though  there  is  a  physical  reality  that 
is  independent  of  perception,  that  reality  is  not  the  movement 
of  the  atoms  in  the  brain.  The  reality  lies  behind  the  percep- 
tion of  the  movement,  and  is  not  identical  with  the  movement, 
and  distinct  from  the  perception  of  it.  The  physical  reality 
underlies  the  whole  of  perception,  and  a  small  and  isolated 
part  of  the  physical  reality  cannot  be  supposed  equivalent  to 
the  whole  of  perception. 

It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that  all  that  this  argument  shows 
is  a  defect  in  the  standpoint  of  idealism  and  realism.  That  it 
does  not  affect  the  fact,  but  only  the  way  of  stating  it.  That 
whether  all  that  we  perceive  is  perception,  or  whether  there  is 
a  hidden  cause  of  perceiving,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  movement  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
thinking,  that  they  are  certainly  not  the  same,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  in  saying  and  believing  that  a  wholly 
independent  series  of  the  one  may  be  strictly  parallel  with  a 
wholly  independent  series  of  the  other,  whatever  be  the  reason 
for  or  cause  of  the  equivalence.  But  the  slightest  reflection 
will  show  that  this  comes  far  short  of  what  the  hypothesis 
implies.  This  is  to  treat  the  movement  of  physical  atoms  and 
thinking  as  two  objects  observed  on  the  same  plane  as  one 
another.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  if  we  should  say  that  the 
phenomenon  of  heat  is  parallel  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
expansion  of  mercury  in  a  closed  tube,  and  that  there  is  an 
exact  equivalence  between  the  two  as  well  as  complete 
independence.  We  are,  in  fact,  comparing  two  series  of 
phenomena  that  we  are  able  to  observe  and  contemplate  on  the 
same  plane.  But  psycho-physical  parallelism  is  an  attempt  to 
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express  la  relation  between  two  things  that  belong  to  different 
orders,  to  different  kinds  of  reality.  The'  problem  of  the 
parallelism  comes  to  us  from  the  two  substances  of  Descartes, 
the  two  attributes  of  Spinoza.  It  comes  to  us  permeated  with 
the  idealist-realist  controversy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
on  this  dualism  that  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism  rests.  I  do 
not  mean  that  parallelism  may  not  find  its  solution  in  some  form 
of  monism ;  what  I  do  mean  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  view  of 
phenomena  which  divides  them  into  two  entirely  separated 
'  orders  of  reality,  or  planes  of  reality,  or  meanings  of  reality,  or 
kinds  of  reality — qualities  and  percepts,  things  and  thoughts. 
Parallelism  is  not  merely  based  on  that  view,  it  essentially  is 
that  view  ;  it  does  not  explain  dualism,  but  is  the  expression  of 
it.  It  is  therefore  true  that  Idealism  and  Realism  rest  on  this 
very  theory  that  they  contradict,  and  if  our  only  alternative 
is  to  decide  between  them,  we  are  in  a  veritable  vicious  circle. 

As  it  comes  into  psychology,  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  kinds  of 
reality.  It  is  because  we  hold  that  there  are  these  two  kinds 
or  two  meanings  of  reality  that  the  problem  of  the  meeting 
point  arises.  The  hypothesis  of  parallelism  is  not  given  in 
experience,  nor  directly  inferred  from  experience.  Experience 
shows  us  the  interdependence  of  the  mental  and  the  physical, 
the  necessity  of  a  cerebral  substratum  for  a  psychical  state,  but 
nothing  more.  Because  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  an  equivalence.  Because  a  certain 
screw,  to  quote  an  illustration  of  Bergson  (Evolution  Crtatrice, 
p.  382),  is  necessary  to  a  certain  machine,  because  the  machine 
works  when  the  screw  is  there  and  stops  when  the  screw  is 
taken  away,  we  do  not  say  that  the  screw  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
machine.  Why  is  psychology  not  content  with  this  simple  fact 
of  experience  ?  Why  does  it  ask  us  to  go  further  and  assume 
that  for  every  psychical  state  there  is  an  equivalent  physiological 
condition  ?  It  is  because  it  finds  it  must  accept  this  duality  of 
the  psychical  and  the  physical,  it  must  accept  it  because  the 
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one  can  by  no  means  be  included  in  the  other,  it  cannot  be 
included,  because  physical  science  treats  physical  phenomena  as 
a  closed  mechanical  system.  It  is  consequently  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  universe  that  forces  on  us  the  dualism  that 
gives  rise  to  the  problem  that  parallelism  expresses. 

Science  imposes  on  us  the  conception  of  physical  reality  as 
a  closed  mechanical  system.  We  seem  to  form  part  of  this 
system,  and  within  it  there  seems  to  be  a  specially  designed 
contrivance  to  enable  us  to  become  aware  of  it.  But,  try  how  we 
will,  we  can  never  pass  from  the  scientific  view  of  a  physical 
thing  to  the  quality  of  a  psychical  state,  we  cannot  derive  from 
it  the  nature  and  content  of  our  knowledge.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  physical  realities  up  to  the 
point  where  the  consciousness  arises,  but  there  we  must 
stop.  The  movements  never  become  consciousness  and 
consciousness  does  not  become  the  movement  of  physical 
atoms.  The  mechanism  of  the  movement  is  complete  within 
the  physical  system,  and  the  psychical  state,  whether  it  be 
independent  of  the  physical  or  an  epiphenomenon,  or  an 
aspect  of  the  physical,  is  entirely  outside  of  that  mechanism. 
It  is  physical  science  therefore  that  compels  psychology  to 
formulate  a  hypothesis  of  parallelism.  If  we  are  ever  to  be 
free  from  it,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  by  a  criticism  of  the 
claims  of  science,  and  this  is  the  work  not  of  science  but  of 
philosophy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  apart  from  any  such 
criticism,  and  that  is  that  our  science  is  only  perfect  when 
it  deals  with  the  inorganic  world.  When  we  pass  from  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  biological  sciences  we  pass  on  to  less 
sure  ground,  and  though  we  continue  to  pursue  the  methods 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  giving  us  a  command  of  the 
material  world,  we  are  never  able  completely  to  succeed  with 
living  matter.  Life  itself  will  not  submit  to  the  formulas 
that  we  make  use  of  when  we  are  dealing  with  physical 
forces.  And  when  we  come  to  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
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to  the  subject  matter  of  psychology,  the  method  fails  us 
altogether.  To  treat  psychological  data  scientifically  we  are 
driven  to  parallelism,  and  parallelism,  if  we  hold  consistently 
to  the  scientific  method,  leads  us  to  an  epiphenomenalism 
which  regards  consciousness  as  existing  here  and  there  in  the 
world  where  certain  molecular  vibrations  are  to  be  found,  or 
to  some  kind  of  mind  stuff  theory  which  divides  consciousness 
into  as  many  little  portions  as  there  are  physical  atoms. 

But  now  suppose  that  physical  science  and  the  method 
of  science  which  bring  us  into  contact  with  reality  are  not 
themselves  the  absolute  reality,  but  a  view  of  reality  that 
our  intellect  enables  us  to  take.  Suppose  that  our  intellect 
is  not  absolute,  is  not  originally  intended  for  speculation,  not 
meant  to  endow  us  with  an  image  of  reality,  a  perfect  insight 
into  truth,  but  the  endowment  of  a  living  creature  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  advancing  and  directing  its  activity. 
Suppose  that  life  and  all  it  implies,  movement,  change, 
duration,  creation,  is  the  fundamental  reality  and  the  intellect 
which  has  been  formed  by  it,  and  the  view  of  the  stable 
material  universe  that  it  has  been  formed  to  give  us,  are 
alike  products  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  life.  How  then  will 
the  problem  of  psychology,  the  relation  of  mind  and  body, 
present  itself  ?  We  shall  no  longer  need  the  hypothesis  of 
parallelism  to  express  or  explain  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  mind 
will  still  appear  to  be  attached  to  certain  neural  conditions, 
we  shall  still  find  it  most  convenient  to  regard  consciousness 
as  a  kind  of  phosphorescence  thrown  off  by  the  activity  of 
cortical  cells.  We  shall  still  be  limited  to  the  intellect  for  the 
power  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  but  also  we 
shall  see  the  reason  why  the  mind  appears  to  be  a  function  of 
the  body.  And  we  shall  see  that  consciousness  does  not  lie 
outside  nor  above  reality  but  within  it.  The  reality  is  not 
matter  nor  consciousness  but  life. 

What  then  from  this  standpoint  is  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  body  ?  What  is  the  mind  and  what  is  the  body  ?  The 
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reality  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  experience  is  not,  in  this 
view,  an  extended  substance  nor  a  thinking  substance,  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  strictly  substance  at  all.  The  life  which  is  reality 
is  an  activity,  a  movement.  Each  of  us  is  a  part  of  and 
a  product  of  this  activity  which  is  an  evolution,  that  is  a  con- 
tinual creation.  And  we,  our  bodies  organised  for  action,  and 
our  minds  formed  to  direct  this  action,  are  the  passing  forms  in 
which  this  living  present  reality  is  pushing  forward  into  the 
future  which  it  is  creating.  Our  mind  is  this  life  become 
conscious,  or  the  consciousness  of  this  life,  narrowed  and  con- 
tracted to  serve  an  individual  purpose,  and  our  body  is  the 
material  instrument  of  the  mind.  The  intellect  which  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  our  mind  is  a  nucleus  formed  as  it  were  by 
condensation  of  this  wider  consciousness,  a  luminosity  that 
lights  up  the  zone  of  our  possible  actions.  Why  then  does 
this  mind  seem  to  spring  into  being  just  there  where  our 
afferent  nerves  end  and  our  efferent  nerves  begin,  that 
is  to  say  in  our  brain  ?  Because  it  is  just  there  that 
the  intellect  becomes  serviceable,  just  there  that  it  enables 
the  living  creature  to  control  and  direct  its  activity,  just 
there  that  the  free  choice  with  which  it  endows  it  becomes 
realisable.  There  is  no  parallelism,  nor  causality,  there  is 
solidarity.  The  body  serves  the  mind  and  the  mind  directs 
the  body.  They  are  inseparable,  to  quote  another  illustration 
of  Bergson's,  as  the  knife  is  inseparable  from  its  edge.  The 
brain  is  the  sharp  edge  by  which  consciousness  penetrates  the 
compact  tissue  of  events,  but  it  is  no  more  co-extensive  with 
consciousness  than  the  edge  is  co-extensive  with  the  knife. 
Readers  of  Bergson's  Evolution  Criatrice  will  recognise  in  this 
view  that  reality  is  not  substance  but  activity,  one  of  the 
characteristic  doctrines  expounded  in  that  work. 
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VII— ERROR. 

By  F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

ALMOST  all  philosophers  would  agree  that  if  justice  were  done 
to  it,  the  chapter  on  Error  would  be  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  human  thought.  It  is  human  to  err,  and  philosophic  to 
think  that  one  alone  has  escaped  this  common  doom.*  But  the 
history  of  thought  should  be  written,  not  with  the  severity  of 
the  logician,  but  with  the  sympathetic  insight  into  individual 
idiosyncrasy  which  is  the  glory  of  the  best  psychologists.  But 
as  I  can  neither  boast  of  a  logicality  that  rises  into  infalli- 
bility nor  lay  claim  to  a  psychological  charity  that  extends 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  pathological,  I  must  attempt 
something  far  humbler  than  a  history  of  the  errors  that  have 
beset  the  career  of  mankind. 

What  I  shall  attempt  may,  however,  possibly  be  a  more 
urgent  task,  viz.,  bo  distinguish  between  Truth  and  Error.f 
For  men  in  general  desire  to  attain  truth  and  to  avoid  error, 
and  even  the  most  purely  contemplative  soul  will  probably 
admit  that  these  are  not  unworthy  aims,  and  that  not  merely 
because  of  their  enormous  practical  importance.  But  in  order 
to  escape  from  or  avoid  Error  and  to  attain  Truth  it  is  necessary 
first  of  all  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  them.  To  dis- 
tinguish Truth  from  Error  is  a  primary  problem  both  of  theory 
and  of  practice ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  yet  not  even  the 
most  purely  theoretic  philosophy  would  lose  caste  if  it  could 

*  Who  the  one  is  philosophic  modesty  is  usually  able  to  determine. 

t  We  have  surely  been  told  often  enough  that  all  truth  is  a  sort  of 
error  and  that  all  error  has  lurking  in  it  a  measure  of  truth,  and  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  truth  and  error  can  breed  nothing  but  scepticism,  until 
their  difference  has  been  made  clear.  And  it  is  curious  that  our 
Hegelaters  should  be  so  content  to  ignore  the  difference  in  the  identity 
of  truth  and  error. 
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contrive  to  say  something  relevant  to  the  making  of  this 
distinction. 

It  appears  however,  that,  like  the  other  predicates  of 
value,  Truth  and  Error  are  antitheses  belonging  to  the  same 
science.  The  True  and  the  False,  like  the  Good  and  the  Bad, 
the  Eight  and  the  Wrong,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Ugly,  hunt  in 
couples,  and,  like  twins,  they  are  not  truly  known  until  you 
know  them  apart.  A  theory  of  Truth,  therefore,  must,  ipso 
facto,  be  a  theory  of  Error,  nor  is  theory  of  Error  possible 
save  for  a  tenable  theory  of  Truth.  Veritas  norma  sui  etfalsi  ; 
but  let  no  man  imagine  that  he  has  a  theory  of  Truth  unless  it 
does  distinguish  True  from  False.  Hence  the  theory  of  Error 
becomes  the  touchstone  of  a  theory  of  Truth. 

A  logical  analysis  of  the  general  nature  of  Error,  therefore, 
is  a  theoretic  undertaking  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
essential  to  the  theory  of  Truth,  to  its  discrimination  from 
Error,  to  the  correction  of  Error,  and  to  our  salvation  from  its 
ravages.  But  its  difficulty  is  quite  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  and  the  historic  failures  of  philosophers  attest 
this  eloquently. 

Our  philosophic  predecessors  give  little  help.  For  though 
they  have  usually  been  eager  to  point  out  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors  they  have  reflected  little  upon  the  nature  of  Error 
in  general,  and  the  little  they  have  contributed  to  the  subject 
has  often  been  of  negative  value.  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation  that  they  have  not  been  much  more  successful 
with  the  theory  of  Truth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  until  recently  what  there  was  of  the  theory  both 
of  Truth  and  of  Error  was  utterly  inadequate  and  calculated 
only  to  hinder  men  from  grasping  their  actual  nature. 

Relatively,  the  best  of  philosophic  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  Error  is  still  the  Thccetetus  of  Plato,*  whose  careful  and 
sustained  attempt  to  fathom  the  mystery  was  baffled  only  by 

*  187  C.     200  D. 
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the  initial  mistake  of  his  intellectualistic  assumptions.  Plato 
tries  to  conceive  Error  successively  as  lying  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  object  and  in  the  object  itself,  as  confusion  ("  allodoxy  "), 
as  potential  knowledge,  as  incidental  to  sensation,  as  badness  of 
memory.  But  in  each  case  it  turns  out  that  the  possibility  of 
Error  requires  us  both  to  know  and  simultaneously  not  to  know 
the  object  about  which  we  are  in  error.  But  this  contradiction, 
on  which  all  Plato's  theories  are  wrecked,  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  a  simple  fallacy  of  division.  Collectively  we  both  know 
and  do  not  know,  but  individually  some  know  while  others  do 
not,  and  the  "  error  "  exists  only  for  the  former  in  the  latter. 
Plato  has  simply  been  misled  by  the  false  abstraction  into 
which  too  many  logicians  have  followed  him,  that  of  ignoring 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  judgment.  He  proves  the  nature  of 
Error  to  be  self-contradictory  in  the  same  way  as  he  proves 
the  nature  of  the  Sensible  to  be  self-contradictory,  viz.,  by 
first  mutilating  the  fact  and  abstracting  from  its  particularity, 
its  reference  to  time,  place  and  personality.  Just  as  the 
qualities  of  the  Sensible  can  be  regarded  as  contradictory  only 
if  it  is  denied  the  right  to  change,  to  be  different  in  different 
places,  and  to  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  predication,  so 
Error  can  be  distorted  into  a  self-contradiction  only  by  treating 
it  as  irrelevant  that  the  person  who  affirms  and  the  person  who 
denounces  the  "  error  "  cannot  possibly  be  the  same. 

Subsequent  contributions  to  the  theory  of  Error  have  been 
strangely  shallow.  They  have  usually  tried  to  define  Error  by 
presupposing  the  notion  of  Truth.  But  to  say,  e.g.,  that  Error 
is  avoided  or  corrected  by  discovering  Truth  is  just  like  saying 
that  the  cure  for  poverty  is  the  acquisition  of  property.  It  is 
a  similar  verbality  to  declare  that  a  judgment  which  errs  is 
not  really  a  judgment,  or  that  opinion  but  not  knowledge  can 
err,  seeing  that  in  neither  case  is  there  any  indication  given  of 
how  a  real  judgment  may  be  distinguished  from  an  imitation 
or  a  piece  of  "  knowledge  "  from  one  of  "  opinion."  For  actual 
use  such  doctrines  are  about  as  valuable  as  saying  that  because 
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"  diamond  "  implies  preciousness  no  so-called  "  diamond  "  can 
be  paste. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  desperate  philosophers  are 
tempted  to  disclaim  a  theory  of  Error,  as  of  Truth,  altogether. 
Why  not  leave  each  science  to  correct  its  own  errors  in  each 
case  as  it  arises,  according  to  its  own  lights  ?  When  you  know 
you  have  no  theory  on  the  subject  that  will  stand  inspection,  is 
it  not  the  part  of  canniness  to  shift  the  duty  on  to  other 
shoulders  ?  Now  in  so  far  as  this  attitude  implies  that 
philosophy  is  dependent  on  the  truths  elaborated  by  the 
sciences,  and  should  learn  from  their  procedure  and  should  not 
try  to  dictate  to  them  a  priori  laws,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  if  the  procedures  of  the  sciences 
are  in  any  sense  material  for  philosophic  contemplation,  they 
can  fail  to  confront  philosophy  with  the  problem  of  a  theory 
both  of  Truth  and  of  Error.  For  in  every  science  "  truths  " 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  errors,  and  surely  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed  if  the  methods  employed  in  the  sciences 
exhibited  no  common  features  out  of  which  a  general  theory 
might  be  compounded.  And  again,  is  it  not  profoundly 
unphilosophic  to  despair  of  finding  a  general  theory  of  Truth 
and  Error  ?  How  could  a  philosophy  that  renounced  this  duty 
continue  to  lay  claim  to  rationality  ? 

The  theories  of  Error,  whose  failure  we  have  noted,  nearly 
all  exhibit  a  common  tendency  to  objectify  the  source  of  error. 
They  conceive  it  metaphysically  as  a  thing,  and  not  logically  as 
a  cognitive  relation.  And  yet  if  we  desire  to  give  an  account 
of  the  way  men  actually  err,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  logical  analysis  of  human  procedure. 

Let  us  try,  then,  this  alternative.  But  here  too  we  at 
once  encounter  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  It  is  at  once 
objected  that  a  logical  analysis  of  Error  is  technically  illegiti- 
mate. Officially,  Logic,  strictly  understood,  can  take  no 
cognizance  of  Error.  The  analysis  of  Error  is  really  extra- 
logical.  Logic  cannot  be  conceived  to  concern  itself  with  the 
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practical  difficulties  of  concrete  human  thinking.  It  either 
(1)  contemplates  with  ecstatic  veneration  the  ideal  of  a  know- 
ledge perfect  and  divine,  or  (2)  tabulates  with  microscopic 
care  the  forms  which  thought  employs,  or  (3)  obtains  its  most 
artistic  effects  by  subtly  commingling  these  two  modes  of 
treatment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  from  none  of  these  three  points  of 
view  can  a  problem  of  Error  be  discerned :  for  none  of  them 
can  Error  exist : — 

(1)  If  Logic  contemplates  the  Ideal  of  Perfect  Knowledge, 
it  clearly  presupposes  that  its  object   has  ex  hypothesi  been 
purged  of  every  taint  of  Error.     Knowledge  as  such  is  neces- 
sarily true  and  infallible. 

(2)  Formal  Logic,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  on  an  abstraction 
from  "  material"  truth,  and  does  not  attempt  to  look  beyond 
the  formal  claim  to  truth  which  is  expressed  in  every  judgment. 
Now,  in  point  of  form,  every  judgment  without  exception  claims 
to  be  true  without  restriction,  i.e.,  absolutely  and  infallibly, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  its  form  whereby  to  distinguish  the 
judgment  which  is  actually  true  from  that  whicli  is  actually 
false.     By  its  fundamental  definition,  therefore,  Formal  Logic 
operates  with  a  notion  of  "truth  "  which  is  not  exclusive,  but 
inclusive,  of  material  error. 

For,  taken  in  the  abstract,  and  apart  from  any  actual  context 
to  which  it  is  applied, there  is  no  saying  whether  a  judgment, other 
than  a  formal  tautology  or  contradiction,*  is  true  or  false.  "  It 
is  two  o'clock,"  and  "  it  is  seven  "  may  both  be  true  and  both 
false,  and,  indeed,  they  always  are.  It  all  depends  when  and 
where  you  say  it.  But  both  claim  to  be  true,  whether  they 
are  so  or  not.  Formal  truth  of  this  sort,  therefore,  is  mere  truth- 
claim.  It  includes  Error,  and  cannot  therefore  possibly 


*  Even  these  Formal  Logic  cannot  safely  condemn  ;  for  in  their  actual 
use  they  need  not  be   the   tautologies  or  contradictions  they  verbally 
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discriminate  truth  from  error.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  no  formal  treatment  of  Truth  can  possibly  throw  any 
light  on  the  nature  of  Error. 

If  (3)  we  consider  the  mixed  Logics  which  are  in  vogue 
and  arise  from  a  fusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  formal  stand- 
points in  various  proportions,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be 
doubly  incapacitated  from  taking  notice  of  Error.  But  they 
have  this  great  advantage,  that,  by  a  judicious  shuffling  of  the 
standpoints,  the  refusal  to  deal  with  Error  may  be  made  to 
look  quite  plausible.  When  the  long  suffering  student  evinces 
dissatisfaction  with  mere  formalism,  they  can  proudly  point 
to  the  glittering  generalities  of  their  logical  ideal  ;  when  he 
is  tantalized  by  the  elusiveness  of  an  unattainable  ideal,  he 
can  be  gorged  with  a  mass  of  formal  distinctions ;  and  as  in 
general  Logic  is  taught  only  to  those  who  have  no  occasion 
to  apply  its  doctrines  to  actual  problems,  while  the  student 
of  Science  is  allowed  to  escape  from  what  is  treated  as  a 
literary  subject,  the  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  facts 
of  knowing  and  the  doctrines  of  Logic,  whether  formal  or 
ideal,  easily  escapes  detection.  And  so,  by  this  crafty  policy, 
Logic  has  kept  its  place  among  the  subjects  of  academic 
endowment,  even  though  it  has  always  surfeited  men  with 
futile  subtleties  which  were  irrelevant  to  questions  of  real 
truth,  and  has  left  them  to  grope  their  way  unaided  through 
the  labyrinths  of  Error. 

Hence  there  arises  a  very  pretty  contrast  between  the  sordid 
cares  of  Science  and  the  sublime  indifference  of  Logic.  In 
human  science  Error  is  the  shadow  cast  by  Truth,  its  constant 
companion,  whose  presence  can  never  be  ignored,  and  whose 
mischief-making  has  to  be  guarded  against  by  unceasing 
vigilance.  But  in  Logic  Error  is  put  out  of  court  by  a 
definition.  Thus,  although  it  is  human  to  err,  it  is  logical  to 
be  infallible ;  nay,  so  absolute  is  the  logician's  infallibility 
that  the  Pope's,  by  comparison,  pales  into  insignificance.  For 
it  is  any  and  every  assertion,  it  is  judgment  as  such,  that  is 
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infallible,  so  long  as  the  definition  stands  which  restricts  Logic 
to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  formal  or  ideal. 

But  does  the  definition  stand  ?  Is  this  notion  of  Logic 
itself  inerrant  ?  Shall  no  one  be  permitted  to  think  of  a 
Logic  that  can  and  will  consider  human  needs,  and  teach  us 
how  to  escape  from  human  errors  ? 

To  some  minds  the  first  demand  to  which  the  problem  of 
Error  naturally  leads  will  be  one  for  a  revision  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Logic.  They  will  demand  that  Logic  shall  be 
humanised.  It  must  be  enabled  to  adopt  a  notion  of  Truth 
which  excludes  Error  instead  of  harbouring  and  ignoring  it. 
It  must  take  account  of  our  processes  of  thought,  which 
frequently  go  wrong.  It  must  cease,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
formal,  to  be  merely  ideal.  Its  "  forms "  must  be  shown 
to  have  a  function,  and  its  "  ideals "  to  be  rooted  in  the 
actual. 

Why  such  a  Logic  should  be  inadmissible  no  logician  ever 
deigns  to  explain.  It  is  too  sacred  a  mystery,  and  into  it  we 
must  not  pry.  Let  us,  however,  provisionally  assume  the 
legitimacy  of  this  new  conception  of  Logic  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  theory  of  Error. 

Let  us  first  of  all  contemplate  a  paradox  about  Error 
which  accounts,  if  it  does  not  atone,  for  the  logician's  handling 
of  the  matter.  No  error  is  ever  affirmed  as  such.  No  cross- 
section  of  what  any  mind  at  any  time  affirms  will  ever  reveal 
the  presence  of  error.  For  a  mind  that  errs,  whatever  is 
affirmed  seems  true,  and  the  error  does  not  exist.  Thus  Error 
comes  into  being  only  by  being  found  out. 

No  judgment,  therefore,  can  be  an  error  per  se.  It  is  an 
error  in  retrospect  only,  after  it  has  been  corrected.  We  are 
not  entitled,  in  strictness,  to  call  any  opinion  erroneous  until 
we  have  seen  our  way  to  a  better,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
error  always  involves  a  confusion  of  standpoints.  Error  as 
such  then  implies  a  relation,  a  reference  to  a  second  judgment 
which  detects  the  error  and  corrects  it.  If  this  relation  is 
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abstracted  from,  the  "error"  becomes  invisible.      Hence  the 
formal  truth  of  a// judgments  taken  in  abstraction. 

The  relation  to  the  correcting  judgment,  moreover,  which 
tlu'  erroneous  judgment  implies,  necessarily  involves  a  time- 
reference.  In  the  case  of  a  self-correction  it  is  clear  that  the 
correcting  judgment  is  necessarily  posterior  to  the  "  error  "  it 
supersedes.  The  error  must  have  claimed  truth  before  it  was 
corrected.  Where  the  correction  comes  from  others,  the 
correcting  judgment  may  indeed  have  been  in  existence 
previously,  but  its  application  to  the  error  is  necessarily 
posterior  to  the  ennnciation  of  the  error.  It  follows  that  the 
existence  of  Error  necessarily  involves  a  second  assertion,  and 
that  no  logic  which  conceives  Truth  as  "  eternal "  *  can  possibly 
grasp  the  nature  of  Error. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  Error  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  second  assertor.  It  happens,  of  course, 
more  commonly  that  we  are  convicted  of  error  by  others.  But 
still  it  is  possible  that  we  should  ourselves  correct  an  error  by 
withdrawing  the  judgment  which  affirmed  it,  and  substituting 
a  better. 

In  strictness,  indeed,  all  correction  of  error  is  self- 
correction.  There  is  no  undisputed  error,  until  it  is  admitted 
by  the  mind  that  made  it.  Until  then  there  is  only  conflict  of 
opinion,  and  to  describe  either  view  as  an  error  is  a  partisan 
begging  of  the  question.  When  my  view  differs  from  yours, 
and  each  thinks  his  own  right  and  the  other  wrong,  an 
impartial  logic  should  describe  the  situation  as  a  dispute  which 
has  not  yet  ended  in  the  establishment  of  any  universal  and 
objective  truth.  By  so  describing  it  Logic  would  perform  a 
great  social  service.  For  it  would  remind  us  how  many  are  the 
"  truths "  that  are  so  only  in  a  party  sense,  and  how  rare  are 

*  I  hold,  of  course,  that  the  logical  abstraction  from  tense  and  the 

doctrine  of  the  "  tiinelessness "  of  Truth  are  thoroughly  unsound  for 

many  other  reasons  as  well,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon  the 
matter. 
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those  which  are  really  undisputed.  And  this  would  not  only 
mitigate  the  conceit  of  philosophy,  which  can  hardly  boast  of 
any  undisputed  truths,  and  check  the  tendencies  to  bigotry 
and  intolerance  which  the  ordinary  phraseology  perniciously 
fosters,  but  it  would  concentrate  attention  upon  the  ways  of 
establishing  the  superiority  of  one  opinion  over  the  other. 

The  time-relation  between  the  "  error "  and  the  truth 
which  corrects  it,  carries  with  it  a  further  consequence  of  great 
importance.  The  original  assertion  has  provoked  its  refutation 
either  by  the  protests  of  others  or  by  the  logic  of  events.  It 
has  led  to  consequences  which  destroy  its  claim  to  truth.  The 
whole  process  is  a  typical  example  of  the  pragmatic  testing  of 
a  truth-claim.  The  recognition  of  an  "  error "  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  adverse  decision  which  refutes  a  claim 
by  the  consequences  to  which  it  has  led,  and  this  should 
prepare  us  for  the  perception  that  the  discrimination  of  Truth 
and  Error  always  proceeds  pragmatically.  Truth-claims  which 
have  worked  badly  are  condemned  as  "  errors,"  even  as  those 
which  have  worked  well  are  accepted  as  "  truths." 

This  fact  furnishes  a  further  reason  for  the  inability  of  the 
current  theories  of  knowledge  to  distinguish  truths  from 
errors.  For  the  distinction  cannot  be  made  intellectualistically, 
but  only  pragmatically  by  their  several  consequences.  It  is 
characteristic  of  an  error  that  it  is  not  self-sufficient  and 
cannot  stand  alone  in  isolation.  As  we  saw,  it  always  implies 
a  further  truth,  and  usually  refers  to  a  larger  system  of  truths 
and  an  organisation  of  purposes  from  which  it  is  discrepant. 
Whereas  a  truth,  taken  in  the  sense  of  claim,  as  Formal  Logic 
prefers  to  do,  may  often  seem  at  first  to  be  self-evident  and 
independent  of  what  precedes  and  follows.  Simple  truths  of 
perception  and  the  undisputed  postulates  of  knowing  are 
therefore  often  taken  to  be  indisputable  by  naive  theories  of 
knowledge.  They  tempt  philosophers  bo  cut  Truth  loose  from 
relation  to  cognitive  process  and  to  the  system  which  it 
gradually  builds  up.  But  this  superficial  treatment  rests 
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upon  the  abstraction  from  Error,  and  so  the  study  of  Error 
here  renders  a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

It  is  no  less  potent  to  restrain  the  opposite  extravagance, 
that  of  seeking  for  the  explanation  of  our  truths  in  the  ideal  of 
a  single,  rigid,  and  absolute  system  of  Truth.  For  this  view, 
while  it  does  not  deny  the  relevance  of  context  to  whatever  we 
judge  true  or  false,  radically  misconceives  the  nature  of  this 
context,  and  is  ultimately  the  worst  alternative  of  all.  As 
Mr.  Joachim  has  shown  so  well,  though  so  unwillingly,  it 
inevitably  leads  to  scepticism.  It  implies  that  only  the  whole 
Truth  can  be  wholly  true.  Knowledge  exists  only  for 
omniscience.  Every  (so-called)  partial  truth  is  self-disruptive, 
invalidated  by  the  certainty  that  its  meaning  must  be  altered 
in  the  context  of  the  whole,  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
transformed  beyond  human  recognition.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
know  everything,  we  know  nothing.  Hence,  though  this 
doctrine  at  first  seemed  to  dissolve  away  many  perplexing 
problems,  and  to  warrant,  e.g.,  the  suggestion  that  what  we  now 
judge  evil  may  be  an  error  incidental  to  our  partial  view  and 
evanescent  sub  specie  cetcrnitatis,  it  is  ultimately  the  most 
desperately  sceptical  and  disintegrating  fancy  which  philo- 
sophy has  ever  propounded. 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  avoiding  it.  The  first  is  to  pry 
into  the  genesis  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  elicit  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  form  the  ideal  of  an  all-embracing  system  of  Truth,  it 
was  necessary  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  truth,  to  start 
from  the  systematic  nature  of  human  truths  and  to  accept  as 
valid  the  partial  systems  of  the  sciences.  In  the  beginning 
there  can  be  no  truth  unless  there  are  truths ;  yet  in  the  end 
there  can  be  no  truths  if  there  be  truth.  The  whole  theory 
concludes,  therefore,  by  refuting  its  own  premisses,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  partial  truths. 

But  inasmuch  as  I  shall  probably  be  told  that  in  Logic 
la  recherche  de  la  paternite  est  interditc,  it  may  be  more  persuasive 
to  insist  that  on  this  theory  the  existence  of  Error  becomes 
inexplicable. 
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(1)  If  the  absolute  system  or  totality  of  Truth  excludes  as 
such  all  the  partial  truths  which  men  in  point  of  fact  believe 
in  and  affirm,  it  will  truly  be  infallible.  But  in  this  case  it 
will  exclude  also  all  possibility  of  Error,  and  will  profess  itself 
unable  to  understand  its  existence.  This  is  the  conclusion 
finally  arrived  at  in  Mr.  Joachim's  book  on  Truth. 

But  (2)  to  this  truly  Hegelian  view  all  and  nothing  are  the 
same.  It  promised  men  all  truth  and  furnished  none.  But  if 
that  does  not  satisfy  us,  it  is  equally  capable  of  furnishing  all 
truth,  provided  only  that  no  man  tries  to  use  it.  For  it  is 
equally  easy  to  conceive  the  infinite  elasticity  of  the  Absolute 
System  as  including,  instead  of  excluding,  all  human  truths, 
though  whether  it  thereby  betters  its  position  remains  to  be 
seen.  Let  it  however  exhibit,  not  an  inhuman  exclusiveness, 
but  an  indiscriminate  hospitality.  Let  it  harbour  all  the 
judgments  which  at  any  time  or  place  may  be  held  true. 
What  will  follow  ?  In  the  Absolute  all  the  distinctions  which 
depended  on  the  relativity  of  judgments  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  must  be  obliterated.  The  Absolute  System,  being 
timeless,  cannot  appeal  to  these  temporary  occasions  in  order  to 
excuse  and  remove  contradictions ;  it  must  simultaneously 
possess  all  the  incompatible  attributes  ever  predicated.  Will 
not  the  result  be  that  it  must  appear  to  us  as  a  chaotic  mass  of 
contradictions  ?  Will  it  not  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  think 
contradiction  as  a  formal  symptom  of  Error  ? 

The  context  then  that  is  relevant  to  the  truth  of  any  claim 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived  as  the  whole ;  for  if  it  is,  either 
there  is  no  Error  or  all  is  Error.  The  context  that  is  relevant 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  judgment  is  always  limited,  and 
this  is  why  human  beings  can  refer  to  it.  We  do  not  need  to 
affirm  the  whole  body  even  of  human  truths  in  order  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  cognitive  situation  ;  and  still  less  do  we  need  to 
deny  it.  If,  e.g.,  I  want  to  know  when  the  next  train  goes  to 
Edinburgh,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  aware  that  Queen 
Anne  is  dead  or  that  2  +  2  =  4.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of 
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total  truth,  oven  of  that  which  is  contained  within  the  covers 
of  a  Bradshaw,  is  relevant  to  the  situation  and  gives  the  right 
answer  to  my  question.  As  for  the  rest,  you  may  call  it 
potentially  true,  though,  not  being  relevant,  the  answers  it 
yields  would  usually  be  held  to  be  "  wrong."  Indeed 
irrelevance  is  treated  as  a  very  bad  sort  of  wrongness.  It  was 
once  my  painful  privilege  to  meet  a  rationalist  philosopher  who 
thought  it  his  duty  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  enunciation 
of  pure  truth.  But  did  his  fellow  men  appreciate  his  whole- 
hearted devotion  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Instead  of  appointing 
him  to  a  well  paid  chair  in  an  important  seat  of  learning,  they 
secluded  him  in  an  asylum,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  reciting  the  eternal  and  immutable  truths  of  the  Multiplica- 
tion Table !  Must  we  not  infer  from  this  sad  tale  that 
relevance  is  a  more  specific  character  of  truth  than  system  ? 
For  it  is  that  which  confines  context  within  bounds. 

But  relevance  to  what  ?  To  the  judgment's  immediate 
context  in  the  first  place.  Now  this  context  is  always  intensely 
personal.  Persons  are  the  judges  of  the  judgment's  relevance. 
They  put  the  questions,  they  receive  the  answers.  They  are 
concerned  in  the  making  and  the  taking  of  the  judgment. 
Whatever  else  may  happen  to  it  later,  it  has  to  be  relevant  to 
their  interests  and  purposes  in  the  hour  of  its  birth  into  the 
world  of  fact.  Otherwise,  however  true  it  might  be  in  the 
shadow-world  of  logical  possibility,  it  is  erroneous  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  common  sense  refuses  to 
regard  a  mind  like  Nero's  which  falls  into  an  aesthetic  ecstasy  at 
the  sight  of  his  burning  capital  as  truly  that  of  a  king  ;  because, 
though  the  spectacle  was  doubtless  superb,  his  reaction  was  not 
the  "  right  "  one.  Nor  is  it  thought  that  a  thinker  who  rejects 
new  opinions  because  he  has  reason  to  dislike  their  advocates 
or  to  love  the  old,  thinks  truly.  An  ignoratio  elenchi  is  con- 
sidered a  fallacy,  even  though  it  may  draw  the  formally  correct 
conclusion  from  its  premisses.  In  short  in  ordinary  life  the 
irrelevant  counts  as  false. 
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Now  this  fact,  that  truth  must  be  relevant  and  that 
irrelevance  is  error  or  insanity,  explains  why  the  notion  of  a 
total  truth  is  not  only  superfluous  for  the  explanation  of  human 
knowing,  hut  actually  fatal  to  it. 

Not  only  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  achieved  omniscience 
before  proceeding  to  the  simplest  affirmation,  but  the  adequate 
testing  of  a  claim  is  only  possible  through  a  reference  to  the 
context  in  which  it  arose.  This  reference  yields  a  verdict 
which  can  be  decisive  without  being  final,  for  the  possibility  of 
further  progress  is  always  safeguarded  by  the  power  to  revise 
any  process,  if  occasion  should  arise  ;  every  verdict  is  valid, 
but  only  while  it  remains  uncontested. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  only  the  Whole  can  be  true  is 
seen  to  mean  that  humanly  nothing  can  be  true,  and,  indeed,  to 
be  ultimately  meaningless,  because  it  construes  truth  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  no  longer  distinguishable  from  error.  We  must 
therefore  replace  it  by  the  doctrine  that  only  the  relevant  can  be 
true,  and  that  the  relevant  must  always  be  relative  to  a 
purpose. 

But  this  definition  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise.  For  a 
certain  degree  of  relevance  is  likely  to  be  possessed  also  by 
most  of  the  errors  that  are  committed  in  actual  thinking.  And 
though,  as  Professor  Stout  has  shown  in  the  admirable  essay 
which  inaugurated  the  modern  theory  of  Error,*  a  reference  to 
purpose  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  Error,  it  is  even  more 
essential  to  the  existence  of  Truth.  It  is  true  that,  without  a 
relation  to  a  purpose,  there  can  be  no  Error,  that,  e.g.,  if  I 
wander  into  a  wood  without  wishing  to  get  anywhere  in 
particular  I  cannot  go  wrong,  as  I  can  if  I  wish  to  get  to  a 
particular  place  by  a  particular  time ;  but  this  is  only  because 
my  purpose  has  abolished  the  distinction  between  the  right 
road  and  the  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  relation  to  purpose 
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is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  meaning  as  such,  and  therefore 
includes  the  spheres  both  of  Truth  and  of  Error. 

To  discriminate  effectively  between  the  true  and  the  false  it 
is  necessary  to  return  to  the  personal  aspect  of  knowing  and  to 
add  that  the  one  satisfies,  and  the  other  defeats,  the  purposes 
of  the  knower.  These  purposes  are  essential  to  the  existence 
both  of  the  true  judgment  and  of  the  false,  for  they  alone 
contain  the  reasons  which  evoke  from  the  infinite  welter  of 
potentially  thinkable  truths  and  errors  any  truth  which  is 
actually  approved  and  every  error  which  is  actually  con- 
demned. No  proposition,  therefore,  can  make  its  d&mt  on  the 
world's  battlegrounds  until  it  has  occurred  to  some  one  to  claim 
truth  on  its  behalf.  But  this  sine  qua  non  of  its  existence  at 
once  equips  it  with  a  psychological  pedigree.  It  could  not  have 
come  into  being  unless  it  had  somehow  commended  itself  to 
an  individual  mind's  idiosyncrasy ;  it  could  not  be  accepted  as 
in  any  real  sense  true,  unless  it  somehow  afforded  satisfaction 
socially. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  simplicity  of  our  theory, 
Truth  and  Error  are  used  in  a  multiplicity  of  senses ;  what  is 
"  true  "  religiously,  morally,  or  aesthetically  is  not  necessarily 
true  for  science,. nor  within  the  sphere  of  science  do  the  truths 
of  perception  invariably  accord  with  those  of  reasoning.  Hence 
"  truth  "  may  collide  with  "  truth,"  and  errors  discredited  by 
their  failure  to  satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
propounded  may  escape  destruction  by  disguising  themselves 
as  "truths  "of  a  different  kind.  For  example,  a  "  God  "  who 
w;is  postulated  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  moral  world-order 
and  then  so  stupidly  conceived  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
this  function,  is  often  converted  into  a  name  for  the  totality  of 
Reality,  and  thus,  by  claiming  to  satisfy  a  quite  other  demand, 
enable'd  to  escape  the  atheist's  refutation,  and  the  reconstruction 
to  which  it  ought  to  lead. 

What,  hosvever,  is  common  to  all  sorts  of  Truth  and  Error 
and  renders  them  species  of  a  common  genus  is  that  on  their 
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psychological  side,  "  truth "  is  the  proper  term  for  what 
satisfies,  and  "  error  "  for  what  thwarts,  a  human  purpose  in 
cognitive  activity. 

The  difference  between  Truth  and  Error,  therefore,  is 
ultimately  one  in  value.  The  "  true  "  way  of  conceiving  an 
object  or  judging  a  situation  is  simply  the  way  most  valuable 
for  our  purposes ;  the  "  false  "  way  is  one  which  is  at  least 
relatively  worthless.  "  Truth "  is  a  eulogistic,  "  error "  a 
dyslogistic,  way  of  valuing  a  cognitive  situation. 

Truth  and  Error,  therefore,  are  continuous,  as  history 
shows.  Eacli  may  develop  out  of  the  other,  and  both  are- 
rooted  in  the  same  problems  of  knowing,  which  are  ultiihately 
problems  of  living.  The  "  truths  "  of  one  generation  become  the 
"  errors  "  of  the  next,  when  it  has  achieved  more  valuable  and 
efficient  modes  of  interpreting  and  manipulating  the  apparent 
"  facts,"  which  the  new  "  truths  "  are  continuously  transforming. 
And  conversely,  what  is  now  scouted  as  "error"  may  when 
restated  become  the  parent  of  a  long  progeny  of  "  truths." 

It  follows  also  that  (as  every  examiner  who  marks  a  paper 
knows)  "  Truth  "  and  "  Error  "  admit  of  quantitative  differences. 
Both  can  vary  in  importance  and  can  attain  (or  fail  of)  their 
purpose  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  But  neither  is  absolute. 
An  answer  to  a  question  is,  in  general,  called  true,  if  it  is  true 
enough  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
greater  value  and  exactitude  is  not  thinkable,  or  even  attain- 
able, if,  for  a  different  purpose,  it  should  be  needed.  It  is  a 
true  answer  to  the  question  "  When  do  you  leave  ? "  to  reply 
"  To-morrow,"  but  that  does  not  preclude  a  specification  of  the 
train  I  go  by.  Thus  the  demand  for  absolute  exactness  is 
both  humanly  unnecessary  and  scientifically  unmeaning. 
Indeed,  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  situation  requires 
would  be  irrational.  Nobody  wants  to  know  the  height  of  a 
mountain  in  millimetres  or  a  man's  age  to  a  second  (unless  he 
is  an  astrologer) ;  and  if  he  did  he  would  not  get  it,  because  our 
methods  do  not  measure  fine  enough.  If,  therefore,  a  man  of 
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science  is  asked  to  determine  the  "  true  length  "  of  a  bar  of 
metal,  he  will  first  want  to  know  what  degree  of  accuracy  is 
required,  he  will  then  devise  instruments  that  will  measure  to 
something  more  than  that  degree,  and  declare  that  it  is,  say, 
1-00321  metres,  with  a  probable  error  of  +1/100  of  a  milli- 
metre. "  But  of  course,"  he  will  add,  "  you  understand  that, 
strictly,  this  is  the  probable  length  at  such  and  such  a  tem- 
perature and  under  the  physical  conditions  of  my  laboratory, 
and  that  as  soon  as  you  alter  any  of  the  conditions  the  length 
will  vary.  I  cannot,  therefore,  answer  your  question  as  to  the 
'  absolute '  length  of  the  bar,  because  it  is  too  vague,  it  does 
not  specify  the  conditions  under  which  the  bar  is  to  be 
measured."  Thus  scientific  truths  are  infinitely  perfectible,  but 
for  this  very  reason  never  absolute. 

Now,  if  philosophers  are  wise,  they  will  accept  this  sort  of 
account  of  scientific  truth  as  holding  of  all  truth,  and  realize 
that  any  truth  is  "  absolute  "  enough  so  soon  as  it  satisfies  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  while  none  can  ever  be  so  absolute  as  to 
be  regarded  as  incorrigible  and  incapable  of  further  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  vital  interest  of  science  to  ascribe  to  our  knowledge 
such  capacity  to  progress  indefinitely,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
history  goes  a  long  way  towards  showing  that  our  knowledge 
does  actually  possess  this  capacity.  But  this  means  that  the 
(formal)  claim  to  infallibility  must  be  given  up.  For,  in 
retrospect,  our  past  knowledge  never  was  infallible ;  hence, 
prospectively,  our  present  knowledge  should  not  claim  this 
futile  dignity.  For  a  new  development  of  human  purposes 
an  old  truth  may  always  prove  inadequate,  and  may  have  to 
be  condemned  as  "  error." 

Hence  it  would  be  only  in  a  world  of  fixed  purposes  that 
truths  could  be  absolute,  and  in  a  world  devoid  of  purposes  that 
no  "  errors  "  could  develop.  As  it  is,  the  illusion  of  stable  truths 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  purposes  are  relatively  fixed, 
while  the  whole  distinction  of  "  appearance "  and  "  reality  " 
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is  a  creation  of  purposive  selection.  Without  selection  of  the 
more  valuable  aspects  of  objects  as  presented,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  condemn  anything  as  appearance  or  unreality ; 
everything  that  appeared  would  be  taken  as  equally  real.  It 
is  only  when  we  view  things  as  disappointing  expectations  and 
thwarting  purposes  that  we  introduce  differential  degrees  of 
"  reality,"  which  are  at  bottom  differences  in  value,  and  then 
we  can  condemn  as  "  errors  "  the  appearances  which  deceived 
us.  For  example,  why  is  it  called  an  "  error  "  to  regard  a  stick 
immersed  in  water  as  really  bent,  or  railway  lines  as  really 
converging  in  the  distance  ?  Not  surely  because  they  do  not 
appear  thus  to  our  senses,  nor  yet  because  they  ought  to  appear 
otherwise.  The  reason  surely  is  that  beings  who  base  their 
expectations  on  the  analogy  of  other  appearances  find  that 
these  are  disappointing,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
stick  or  travelling  on  the  rails  they  must  be  rejected.* 

The  above  considerations  may  have  sufficed  to  make  clear 
what  is  meant  by  calling  error  the  negative  sort  of  logical 
value,  a  definition  which  would  probably  have  meant  little  at 
the  outset.  Error  thwarts  what  "  truth "  furthers,  viz.,  a 
purpose  conceived  as  cognitive.!  But  the  humanist  theory  of 
Error  can  hardly  be  complete  unless  Error  is  also  distinguished 
from  other  inferior  forms  of  cognitive  value. 


*  Even  so  it  remains  a  pretty  problem  why  we  prefer  to  assume  the 
deceptiveness  of  the  appearances  rather  than  a  change  in  the  object 
itself.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  hold  that  the  stick  was  instantly 
bent  on  being  put  into  the  water  and  straightened  on  being  taken  out, 
or  that  the  rails  became  parallel  only  when  approached,  etc.  We  regard 
this  interpretation  of  the  appearances  as  absurd  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  interpret  the  varying  sizes  of  visual  images  as  due  to  motions  and  not 
to  real  changes  in  size,  viz.,  that  the  view  preferred  is  simpler  and  more 
convenient  and  more  "  economical  "  of  thought. 

t  Of  course  the  purpose  need  not  be  specifically  cognitive  because  it  is 
so  conceived:  for  we  can  speak  of  "errors"  in  religion,  morals,  and 
aesthetics,  just  as  conversely  we  speak  of  a  "  right "  and  "  wrong "  in 
cognitions.  It  is  the  generic  likeness  of  all  the  values  which  mediates 
such  transfers. 
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To  do  so,  we  may  map  out  the  whole  region  of  Formal 
Truth  or  Truth-claim,  somewhat  as  follows :  It  contains 
(1)  lies,  (2)  errors,  (3)  methodological  fictions,  (4)  methodo- 
logical assumptions,  (5)  postulates,  (6)  validated,  (7)  axiomatic, 
truths,  and  (8)  jokes.*  Of  these  the  Lie  is  the  most  complex. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Error  by  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
involves  two  judgments,  the  false  and  the  true,  but  also 
necessarily  two  persons,  and  difficult  questions  about  the  state 
of  mind  of  one  of  them.  This  one,  the  liar,  knows  all  along 
that  the  truth-claim  made  by  the  first  or  false  judgment  is 
untenable,  and  while  he  lives  he  can  at  any  moment  withdraw 
his  judgment.  He  also  knows  where  his  truth-claim  will  not 
stand  testing,  and  so  the  possibility  of  the  correcting  judgment 
is  not  a  merely  general  prospect,  as  with  ordinary  claims,  but 
a  perfectly  definite  and  predictable  consequence  of  applying 
certain  tests. 

Another  interesting  feature  about  the  lie  is  that  when  its 
personal  character  is  abstracted  from,  it  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  a  falsehood.  Hence  in  a  thorough  intellectualism, 
these  two  conceptions  fuse.  The  illustration  (as  so  often) 
is  afforded  by  the  language  of  that  typically  intellectualist 
people,  the  Greeks.  In  Greek  yJrevBo<;  means  both  "  lie "  and 
"  falsity,"  and  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  "  Lie  in  the  soul " 
may  be  read  either  way. 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  puzzles  which  arise  out 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  conception  of  a  "  lie."  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  "  lie "  intellectualistically,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  liar  to  deceive.  But  does 
the  mere  intention  to  deceive  suffice  to  constitute  the  lie  ? 
Must  it  not  be  crowned  by  success  ?  At  any  rate,  the  more 
successful  a  lie  is  the  more  serious  it  becomes.  And  what 
means  have  we  to  discover  the  intention  ?  Must  we  not  to  a 

*  There  are  also  "  untruths,"  which  seem  to  be  sometimes  "  errors  " 
and  sometimes  "lies,"  without  committing  us  to  a  decision  of  this 
question. 
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large  extent  judge  by  the  subsequent  facts  ?  Was  not 
Cassandra  proved  a  true  prophet  by  the  fact  that  her  pre- 
dictions came  true,  even  though  no  one  believed  her  at  first, 
and  even  to  the  end  her  success  might  have  been  a  coincidence  ? 
And  if  Cassandra  had  uttered  her  prophecies  without  herself 
believing  in  their  truth,  would  she  have  been  a  liar,  or  at  least 
an  announcer  of  untruths  ?  What  again  of  the  case  of  a 
doctor  who  believes  that  his  patient  is  going  to  die,  but  tells 
him  he  is  going  to  recover  ?  If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
patient  recovers,  has  the  doctor  told  a  lie  or  spoken  the  truth  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  he  has  done  both  ?  But  in  other 
respects  the  error  and  the  lie  have  much  the  same  character. 
An  undetected  lie  passes  for  truth,  like  an  undetected  error, 
and  it  is  only  by  an  ex  post  facto  revaluation  that  it  can  be 
called  a  lie  at  all.  Moreover,  when  its  author  dies  unrepentant 
•or  becomes  otherwise  unavailable  for  the  correction  of  his 
fabrication,  a  "  lie "  is  completely  assimilated  to  an  "  error." 
And  lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  history  is  probably  full 
of  lies  which  have  prevailed,  and  are  now  placidly  accepted 
as  truths. 

Methodological  fictions,  assumptions  and  postulates  form  a 
closely  connected  group  of  truth-claims.  What  is  essential  to 
them  all  is  that  for  certain  purposes  they  must  be  treated  as 
true  and  cannot  be  rejected.  But  to  call  these  methodological 
reasons  "  fictions "  is  to  evince  a  consciousness  that  they  are 
either  inadequate  for  their  own  purposes  or  so  inconsistent 
with  others  that  full  truth  is  not  claimed  for  them.  They  work 
and  are  held  true  only  within  implied  limits.  For  example,  for 
purposes  of  numerical  calculation  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
continua  as  if  they  were  discrete ;  this  is  known  to  be  a  fiction, 
though  indispensable ;  but  it  works,  because  any  desired 
degree  of  accuracy  can  be  given  to  our  calculations,  so  that  the 
"  error "  in  the  assumption  can  be  made  infinitesimal  and 
irrelevant.  The  "  methodological  assumption "  is  a  more 
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neutral  way  of  describing  the  same  procedure ;  it  leaves  open 
the  question  whether  the  assumption  will  on  testing  be  found 
to  develop  into  a  fiction  or  an  uncontested  truth.  The  term 
"  postulate  "  on  the  other  hand  emphasizes  rather  the  psycho- 
logical way  in  which  a  claim  is  advanced  than  its  logical  value 
after  it  has  come  into  being.  The  term  "axiom,"  which  is  the 
Greek,  and  therefore  intellectualized,  equivalent  of  "  postulate," 
merely  serves  to  indicate  the  psychological  change  which  comes 
over  a  postulate  when  it  has  received  so  much  validation  that 
no  one  thinks  of  disputing  it.  For  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  base 
the  truth  of  a  claim  on  its  intuitiveness  or  self-evidence  ;  these 
criteria  are  only  psychological,  and  actually  fallible,  and  above 
all  they  commit  the  methodological  mistake  of  trying  to  found 
the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  on  the  discovery  of  indis- 
pensable data,  instead  of  on  the  adequacy  of  its  functioning. 

Lastly,  the  joke  can  be  distinguished  from  other  truth- 
claims  only  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  claim  what  it  professes 
to  claim ;  its  formal  meaning  is  not  its  real  meaning.  Here, 
again,  we  must  consider  the  intention  of  its  maker,  and  study 
his  personal  idiosyncrasy  to  detect  it.  For  the  same  assertion 
may  mean  one  thing  when  made  by  one  man,  and  quite 
another  when  made  by  another.  A  Logic  then  which 
systematically  rules  out  the  personal  aspect  of  knowledge 
cannot  discriminate  between  jest  and  earnest.  In  other  words, 
pure  intellectualism  cannot,  as  such,  understand  a  joke. 

My  intention  in  this  paper  has  been  merely  to  enunciate  a 
series  of,  to  me,  obvious  truisms.  But  if  I  have  so  far  failed 
as  to  seem  to  have  developed  instead  a  mass  of  subtle 
distinctions,  this  will  be  the  best  proof  that  my  distinctions 
were  even  more  necessary  than  I  thought.  At  any  rate,  I 
may  have  done  something  to  check  in  future  a  grotesque 
conversion  to  which  the  critics  of  Humanism  seem  to  be 
incurably  addicted.  We  have  never  asserted  or  imagined  that 
it  is  possible  to  pass  from  the  dictum  "  all  truths  work "  to 
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"  all  that  works  is  true,"*  but  have  always  understood  both 
the  methodological  nature  of  postulates,  and  been  only  too 
painfully  aware  of  the  vogue  of  errors  and  lies.  But  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  formal  logicians,  who  have 
insisted  that  we  ought  to  have  converted  this  A  proposition 
simpliciter,  have  never  themselves  been  able  to  distinguish 
clearly  in  their  minds  between  truth  and  error,  lying  and 

*  Two  of  the  most  recent  and  signal  instances  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April,  1911,  p.  369,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Professor  Vaihinger's  important  Philosophie  des  Als  Ob  (p.  x),  which 
incidentally  denounces  Pragmatism  (it  is  true  of  an  "uncritical"  sort)  as 
"  epistemological  utilitarianism  of  the  worst  kind,"  asserting  that  "  what 
is  useful  and  enables  us  to  endure  life  is  true,"  and  so  becoming  "  not 
merely  ancilla  tfteologice,  but  actually  meretnv  theologorum."  He  does  not 
specify  how  he  would  distinguish  "  uncritical  "  from  critical  pragmatism, 
or  whom  he  would  include  under  the  former  term,  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
him  approving  a  little  later  (p.  xv)  of  "  useful,  and  therefore  legitimate, 
necessary  fictions  of  mankind."  The  line,  therefore,  which  separates 
Professor  Vaihinger  from  the  "  uncritical  pragmatist "  would  appear  to 
be  a  very  fine  one  indeed.  Both  hold  that  usefulness  for  action 
"legitimates"  ideas,  but  apparently  Professor  Vaihinger  thinks  that 
these  biologically  useful  ideas  must  not  be  regarded  as  true  ;  they  are 
excellent  pap  for  the  people,  if  you  propagate  them  thinking  them  to  be 
false,  whereas  if  you  honestly  believe  them  to  be  true,  you  are  to  be 
reprobated  as  pandering  to  the  meretricious  instincts  of  theologians !  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  the  ethics  or  the  psychology  of  this 
doctrine  had  gone  further  astray ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  genuine 
Humanism  must  repudiate  the  "  as-if  "  attitude  on  both  grounds.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  people — political,  moral, 
and  religious — have  been  so  wickedly  addicted  to  make-believe,  and  have 
so  long  imposed  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods  on  the  people  as  good  to 
believe,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  trust  in  authority,  fostered  a 
profound  disbelief  in  the  congruity  of  the  good  and  the  true,  and 
demoralised  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  pragmatism  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  mass  of  unwise  dishonesty  by  laying  bare  the  defective 
psychology  on  which  the  "  as-if  "  attitude  rests,  and  pointing  out  that  it 
is  futile  if  its  falsity  has  been  detected,  while,  if  it  concerns  a  belief  which 
is  really  indispensable  in  practice,  it  cannot  possibly  maintain  itself, 
because  such  a  belief  cannot  remain  theoretically  doubtful.  It  is,  more- 
over, pretty  plain  that  all  our  fundamental  beliefs  have  actually  convinced 
us  of  their  truth  by  their  vital  value.  If  Professor  Vaihinger  will  ask 
himself,  e.g.,  why  so  many  believe  that  strong  drink  is  strengthening, 
why  nearly  all  believe  that  life  is  worth  living,  why  women  hold  that 
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assumption,  nor  considered  the  parts  they  severally  play  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  Hence,  it  seemed  not  inappropriate 
to  show  how  the  humanist  theory  of  knowledge  makes  a 
special  point  of  discriminating  what  intellectualist  theories 
have  always  confused. 


babies  are  delightful  and  interesting  per  se,  and  each  sex  that  its  opposite 
is  truly  and  intrinsically  attractive,  and  will  honestly  try  to  answer  these 
questions,  he  will  not  only  find  out  why  the  "  as-if  "  attitude  is  transitory 
and  untenable,  but  also  understand  why  necessary  beliefs  cannot  be 
properly  rated  as  fictions  and  how  the  progress  of  the  world  is  actually 
effected.  And  he  will  then  see  that  here  also  Humanism  has  built  on 
Kantian  doctrine,  but  has  been  forced  to  go  beyond  it,  in  order  to  relieve 
it  of  its  inadequacy. 

[I  have  since  heard  from  Prof.  Vaihinger  that  his  remark  was  not 
directed  against  any  of  the  leading  pragmatists,  but  against  obscure  and 
unauthorised  clerical  exploiters  of  the  pragmatic  method,  and  that  he 
himself  so  nearly  agrees  with  us  that  he  almost  called  his  own  position 
critical  pragmatism.  I  have  also  been  convinced  by  a  first  reading  of  the 
most  relevant  passages  of  Prof.  Vaihinger's  work  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggeration  ;  but  I  hope  to  discuss  the  important  question  of 
the  exact  relations  between  his  doctrine  and  the  pragmatic  theory  of 
truth  fully  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no 
doubt  that  Prof.  Vaihinger's  exhaustive  study  of  the  scientific  function 
of  fictions  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  modern  logic  of  science.] 
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VIII.— A  NEW  LAW  OF  THOUGHT. 
By  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 

I  HAVE  for  a  long  time  been  trying,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  advocate  a  certain  general  analysis  of  Categorical 
Propositions  according  to  which  what  is  asserted  in  S  is  P  is 
identity  of  denotation  of  S  and  P  with  diversity  of  intension.  I 
have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  that  other  people  agreed 
with  me,  and  in  a  little  book  (published  in  1890)  and  an  article 
on  Logical  Judgment  in  Mind  for  1893  I  tried  to  support  this 
aspiration  by  extracts  from  well-known  writers  who,  I  thought, 
came  near  to  doing  so.  In  fact,  I  made  every  effort  to 
persuade  myself  and  others  that  what  I  had  to  say  about 
import  was  what  most  people  had  said  or  thought  already — 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  perhaps  this  is  so.  Nearly  everyone, 
for  instance,  seems  to  have  come  in  sight  of  the  absolutely 
obvious  circumstance  that  in  S  is  P  it  is  one  thing  that  is 
referred  to  by  the  two  terms. 

I  still  feel  that  there  is  much  similarity  between  what  I 
try  to  say  and  what  other  writers  have  said — if  this  were  not 
so  I  could  hardly  have  any  hope  of  being  on  the  right  track. 
But  I  now  see  that  it  is  the  exact  points  of  difference  that  are 
all-important,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  apprehension  go, 
my  analysis  of  S  is  P  has  fundamental  differences  from  every 
other  perfectly  general  analysis  that  any  previous  writer  on  the 
subject  had  formulated. 

And  even  if  this  should  not  be  so,  I  might  still  claim  that 
no  one  else  has  attempted  to  make  a  systematic  application  of 
the  view  involved  to  the  principal  topics  and  problems  of 
Formal  Logic.  But  of  course  what  concerns  me  chiefly  is,  that 
this  view  should  be,  and  should  be  recognised  as  being,  true. 
And  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  draw  attention  to  any- 
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thing  I  had  to  say  as  "  new  "  if  I  had  not  been  really  startled 
a  few  months  ago  by  a  sudden  perception  that  the  identity-of- 
denotation-in-diversity-of-intension  analysis  can  be  formu- 
lated as  a  Law  of  Significant  Assertion  which  is  logically  prior 
to  those  laws  of  relations  of  Assertion  which  are  known  as  the 
Laws  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  and  supplies  the 
explicit  recognition  and  justification  of  propositions  of  the  form 
S  is  P,  which  Logic  has  hitherto  needed  but  not  had. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  aper$u,  and  for  the  fact  that  I 
had  recently  become  aware  that  Professor  Frege's  Analysis  of 
Categoricals  seemed  to  be  really  the  same  as  mine,  and  had 
been  approved  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Eussell  in  his  Principles  of 
Mathematics,  I  should  not  at  this  time  have  returned  to  the 
attack.  In  the  circumstances,  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
this  chance  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Aristotelian 
Society  in  a  more  complete  form  than  hitherto,  and  am  the 
more  glad  because  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  saying 
something  in  answer  to  Mr.  Eussell's  criticisms  of  my  account  of 
Import  in  the  paper  which  he  read  before  this  Society  in  March. 

On  starting  to  give  now  a  brief  summary  of  my  view,  I  wish 
to  emphasise  two  things : — 

(1)  I  set  out  from,  and  throughout  depend  upon,  a  steady 
distinction  between  denotational  one-ness  (identity)  and  inten- 
sional  one-ness  (qualitative  same-ness),  and  I  hold  that  every 
name  used  in  assertion  has  both  denotation  and  intension — that 
it  is  the  name  of  something,  and  implies  some  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  that  something.  If  there  were  any  name  that  was 
not  the  name  of  something  it  would  be  incapable  of  application 
to  anything ;  if  there  were  any  name  that  had  no  qualitative 
implication  whatever,  such  a  name  could  not  be  more  appro- 
priate to  any  one  occasion  than  to  any  other.  (Intension,  in  my 
use,  has  a  wider  meaning  than  Connotation.)  Identity  of  the 
person  accused  of  a  crime,  and  the  person  who  committed  it,  is  what 
the  prosecutor  in  any  criminal  action  is  called  upon  to  prove, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  denotational  one-ness. 
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Such  identity-in-diversity  is  the  category  of  affirmative 
assertion. 

Intensional  one-ness,  qualitative  same-ness  (with  denota- 
tional  difference,  otherness),  is  the  category  not  of  assertion  but 
of  classing.  This  envelope  is  qualitatively  the  same  as  any  other 
out  of  the  same  packet.  This  animal  is  called  a  Quadruped 
because,  as  far  as  four-footed-ness  goes,  it  has  qualitative  same- 
ness with  other  Quadrupeds. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  one-ness  is,  I 
understand,  disputed  by  some  logicians. 

(2)  The  second  thing  which  I  wish  at  this  point  to  emphasise 
is,  that  what  I  am  attempting  in  my  analysis  of  categoricals  is 
an  absolutely  general  analysis,  an  analysis  of  that  symbolic  and 
most  abstract  form  of  assertion  S  is  P  which  corresponds  to 
a •  —  b  as  the  symbolic  form  of  equations — a  mere  skeleton 
analysis,  primary  and  universal,  admitting  of  further  deter- 
minations, not  assuming  psychological  or  philosophical  theories, 
but  equally  applicable  to  all  theories.  The  possibility  and 
necessity  of  such  an  absolutely  general  analysis  must  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  countenances  the  use  of  the  symbolic 
form  S  is  P,  and  various  logicians  have  attempted  to  furnish 
such  an  analysis,  e.g.,  Hobbes,  Jevons,  Lotze,.and  (perhaps)  Mill. 

It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  in  every  proposition  of  form 


S  is  P,  S  and  P  denote  the  one  thing  f  SPj  ;  the  is  therefore 

signifies  identity  of  denotation — extensionally  or  denotationally 
S  is  P.  The  attempt  to  interpret  S  is  P  in  extension  only, 
would  reduce  us  to  S  is  S,  since  difference  of  intension  of  the 
terms  is  necessary  for  significant  assertion.  And  we  cannot 
"  identify  "  the  extension  or  denotation  of  the  one  term  with  the 
intension  of  the  other. 

And  in  intension  S  is  not  P.  Taken  in  intension,  we  can 
only  say  with  Lotze  that  S  is  P  is  impossible  and  must  be 
resolved  into  S  is  S,  P  is  P,  S  is  not  P.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  not  S  is  P  but  this  forced  conceptualist  interpretation 
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of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Law  of  Identity,  A  is  A,  that  is 
impossible. 

S  is  not  P  asserts  difference  (or  otherness)  of  denotation  in 
intensional  diversity,  i.e.,  it  denies  what  S  is  P  affirms.  A  is 

related  to  B  is  of  the  form  A  is  not  B — (  A  j  f  B  j  . 

It  is  not  until  S  is  P,  S  is  not  P,  have  been  admitted  and 
justified  that  we  are  entitled  to  formulate  the  Law  of  Contra- 
diction and  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  and  to  say  that 

S  is  P       "\cannot  both  be  true  (Law  of  Contradiction). 

S  is  not  PJ        „        „        false  (Law  of  Excluded  Middle). 

The  above  analysis  of  S  is  P  justifies  the  assertion  that:  Any 
Subject  of  affirmative  predication  is  an  identity  of  denotation  in 
diversity  of  intension.  And  taking  the  Law  of  Contradiction  and 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  together  with  this  analysis  of  SisP 
into  an  assertion  of  identity  of  denotation  in  diversity  of  intension, 
we  can  say  that  of  any  Subject  (S)  P  must  be  affirmed  or  denied, 
i.e.,  that  of  any  Subject  (S),  P  or  not-P  (but  not  both)  may  be 

predicated — (SPj  or  (snot-p).  Thus  we  obtain  as  a  perfectly 
general  Law  of  Significant  Assertion  the  following  formula  : — 

Any  Subject  of  Predication  is  an  identity  of  denotation  in 
diversity  of  intension. 

If  S  is  P  ( SPj  is  analysed  as  above,  Conversion  and  other 

Immediate  Inferences  are  at  once  justified.  It  is  obvious,  e.g., 
that  when  we  can  say  S  is  P,  we  can  equally  say  P  is  S,  if  S 
and  P  have  identical  denotations  and  the  thing  we  are  referring 
to  is  both  S  and  P. 

Similarly  in  Mediate  Inference.  As  fSPJ  (1)  corresponds 
to  S  is  P  when  two  diverse  intensions  are  assigned  to  one 

denotation,  so  ( S,  M,  P)  (2)  corresponds  to  S  is  M  and  M  is  P 
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in  which  three  diverse  intensions  are  assigned  to  one  denotation. 
The  speaker  or  teacher  starts  in  the  one  case  from  the  whole 


in  the  other  from  the  whole  (  SMP  )  .    The  hearer  or 


learner  on  the  other  hand  puts  together  in  the  one  case  S  and  P, 
and  in  the  other  S  and  M  and  P,  and  thus  constructs  the  whole 
from  which  the  speaker  started,  and  (2)  justifies  the  assertion 
S  is  P  as  fully  as  (1)  justifies  the  assertion  P  is  S. 

No  intensional  one-ness,  no  similarity  or  qualitative  same- 
ness, can  take  the  place  of  denotational  one-ness  (identity)  as 
the  unifying  element  in  assertion  or  in  inference.  We  have 
explained  this  fully  in  the  case  of  assertion,  and  in  the  case  of 
Mediate  Inference  the  indispensableness  of  a  Distributed 
Middle,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  "  Substitution  of 
Similars,"  is  evidence  in  proof,  if  evidence  were  wanted. 

All  Hypothetical  propositions  are  reducible  to  identities  of 
denotation  in  diversity  of  intension,  and  are  either  Immediate 
Inferences,  e.g.,  If  M  is  P,  P  is  M ;  or  Mediate  Inferences,  e.g., 
If  M  is  P  and  S  is  M,  S  is  P ;  if  M  is  P,  S  is  P  (because  S  is  M)  ; 
If  A  is  B,  A  is  E  (because  B  is  C  and  C  is  D  and  D  is  E). 

I  have  tried  in  the  above  statement  to  give  an  outline  of 
my  analysis  and  its  application  in  Formal  Logic,  in  propositions 
expressed  symbolically.  It  is  easy  to  show  its  application  in 
concrete  cases  :  Courage  is  Valour,  The  present  Prime  Minister 
is  Mr.  Asquith,  convert  quite  obviously  and  simply  to 

Valour  is  Courage ; 

Mr.  Asquith  is  the  present  Prime  Minister. 

All   English   Cathedrals   are    interesting,   by   the      x^v. 
application  of  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  converts    (,  E 
to — Some  interesting  [things]  are  English  Cathedrals. 

The  possibility  of  quantifying  the  new  Subject-name  is 
indisputable  evidence  that  that  name  had,  as  Predicate,  a 
denotational  as  well  as  an  intensional  aspect.  The  exact  use 
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of  quantification  in  Logic  seems  to  be  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  actual  but  un-emphasised  denotation-aspect  of  Predicates 
and  the  denotational  identity  of  affirmatives,  and  when  the 
previous  quantification  of  a  term  is  dropped  on  its  passing 
from  the  place  of  Subject  to  that  of  Predicate,  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  emphasis  on  the  intension-aspect 
of  Predicates. 

I  borrow  here  the  examination  of  a  few  concrete  instances 
of  Mediate  and  Hypothetical  Inference  from  my  little  book 
A  New  Law  of  Thought  (pp.  48-53)  : 

"  In  :  All  Cavicornia  are  Ruminants, 
All  Antelopes  are  Cavicornia, 
All  Antelopes  are  Ruminants, 

the  relation  of  Terms  may  be  diagrammatically  represented 
thus  : 


"  The  true  Middle  Term  is  the  [some]  Cavicornia  of  the  Minor 
Premiss  ;  for  it  is  only  that  part  of  the  denotation  of  Cavicornia 
which  is  common  to  both  Antelopes  and  Euminants,  that  is 
the  bond  of  connexion  between  them.  The  Euminants  that 
Antelopes  are,  are  the  Euminants  whose  denotation  is  identical 
with  that  of  those  Cavicornia  that  are  identical  with 
Antelopes.  Of  those  Euminants  whose  denotation  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  any  Cavicornia,  and  of  those  Cavicornia 
whose  denotation  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  any  Antelopes, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  are  not  Antelopes,  and  that  Antelopes 
are  not  they.  It  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  some  by  which 
Euminants  in  the  Major  Premiss,  and  Cavicornia  in  the  Minor 
Premiss  are  implicitly  quantified,  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
sweep  in  the  whole  extension  of  Cavicornia,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  those  Cavicornia  with  which  (as  being  Antelopes)  we  are 
concerned  are  Euminants. 

"  Same-ness  of  Denotation   (identity)  of   Middle   Term  in 
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Mediate  Inference  is  that  which  connexion  between  Major  and 
Minor  Terms  must  depend  upon,  for  it  cannot  depend  on  same- 
ness of  intension  or  exact  similarity  (cp.  Jevons'  '  Substitution 
of  Similars ') — intensional  same-ness,  the  closest  similarity,  would 
not  justify  substitution — if  it  would,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  Middle  term  in  a  Syllogism  should  be 
distributed — the  intension  M  would  be  all  that 
could  be  required  as  a  link,  and  (as  in  all  S  is  M, 
all  P  is  M)  S  might  be  identified  with  one  part  of 
the  Class  M,  and  P  with  another  part,  and  as  a  result  S 
identified  with  P,  which  is  absurd. 

"  It  is  because  Class  relations  as  indicated  in  the  A,  I,  0 
forms  are  indeterminate,  that  in  Mediate  Inference  we  cannot 
make  the  Terms  correspond  exactly  with  the  clear  and  perfectly 
definite  forms  of  the  S  is  P,  S  is  not  P  type  when  we  are 
dealing  with  unquantified  class-syllogisms.  This  may  be  done, 
however,  in  the  case  of  what  has  been  called  Traduction, 
where  all  the  subjects  are  singular  and  have  identical  deno- 
tation, e.g., 


London  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
London  is  the  capital  of  England. 
.  • .  The  capital  of  England  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world. 


"  It  is  done  exactly  in  every  Mediate  Inference  (Traduc- 
tional  or  other)  in  which  the  denotations  of  all  the  Terms  are 
determinate,  e.g., — 

The  Syndics  and  Night  Watch  are  two  of 

Rembrandt's  masterpieces ; 
The  Syndics  and  Night  Watch  are  two  of 
the   pictures   in   the   New  Museum   at 
Amsterdam ; 

Two  of  the  pictures  in  the  New  Museum 
are  two  of  Eembrandt's  masterpieces. 
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"  An  examination  of  concrete  Hypothetical,  Conditional,  and 
Disjunctive  (Alternative)  Propositions   shows  that  here,   too, 
the  analysis  of  Categorical  Affirmation  as  identity  of  denota- 
tion in  diversity  of  intension  is  applicable.     Take       /^ 
the  following  Conditionals  :  If  any  child  is  spoilt,     (   c  W  s  ) 
he  is  troublesome,  asserts  the  identity  of  denota- 
tion of  Spoilt  Child  with  Troublesome  Child. 

"  If  any  rose  is  blue,  it  is  a  curiosity,  asserts  denotational 
identity  of  Blue  Kose  with  a  Curiosity. 

" Take  the  following  Hypotheticals,  of  which     (   R  (I) 
(1)  is  Self-Contained,  i.e.,  the   consequent  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  antecedent  taken  alone  : 

"  (1)  If  all  men  are  fallible  and  the  Pope  is  a  man,  the  Pope 
is  fallible. 

"What  is  asserted  is,  that  granting  the  denotation  of 
man  is  part  of  the  denotation  of  fallible,  and 
that  the  denotation  of  the  Pope  is  part  of  the 
denotation  of  man,  then  it  follows  that  the 
denotation  of  Pope  is  part  of  the  denotation  of 
fallible. 

"  (2)  If  Charles  I  had  not  deserted  Strafford  he  would  be 
deserving  of  sympathy. 

"  This  asserts  that  supposing  denotation  of  Charles  I  to  be 
identical  with  denotation  of  one  who  did  not  desert  Strafford, 
then  (because  not  to  have  deserted  Strafford  would 
have  been  to  deserve  sympathy)  the  denotation  of 
Charles  I  would  have  been  the  denotation  of  one 
deserving  of  sympathy.  In  this  example  it  is  not 
from  the  expressed  antecedent  alone  that  the  consequence 
follows,  but  from  that  antecedent  taken  in  conjunction  with 
another  (unexpressed)  proposition." 

The  efficacy  of  the  identity-in-diversity  analysis  is,  I 
think,  nowhere  more  strikingly  seen  than  in  its  application 
to  Hypotheticals,  especially  Hypotheticals  of  the  elliptical  and 
often  complicated  sort  which  we  BO  commonly  employ. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  on  "  Knowledge  by  Acquaint- 
ance and  Knowledge  by  Description "  read  before  the  Aristo- 
telian Society  in  March,  Mr.  Eussell  criticises  my  analysis  of 
Categorical  Propositions  of  the  form  S  is  P,  as  advocated  in 
Mind  for  January  last,  and  I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  these  criticisms. 

I  have  done  my  best  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  but  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  have  always  done  justice  to  the  criticisms,  or 
have  fully  grasped  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  underlies 
them.  I  endeavour  to  take  the  criticisms  as  they  are  put,  but 
my  starting  point  is  S  is  P,  and  I  see  identity  in  diversity 
wherever  that  form  is  applicable. 

I  must  repeat  once  more  here  that  what  I  am  attempting  is 
to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  most  general  character — one  which 
will  apply  to  any  and  every  proposition  which  can  be  put  into 
the  forms  S  is  P,  S  is  not  P.  If  there  are  any  Categoricals 
which  cannot  be  put  into  those  forms  (which  1  dispute)  I  am 
not  concerned  with  them.  Also,  I  assume  the  validity  of 
Quantification  and  Conversion,  and  hold  that  neither  the 
relation  of  Substance  and  Attribute,  nor  of  percepts  to  a 
concept,  nor  of  members  of  a  class  to  the  class  or  to  each 
other,  nor  any  relations  of  classes  other  than  identity  of  denota- 
tion, can  be  expressed  by  the  is  of  S  is  P.  I  think  that  S  is  P 
gives  simply  the  abstract  form  of  affirmative  assertion,  and 
that  if  there  is  not  a  common  form  of  assertion,  and  a  common 
analysis  of  such  form,  ordinary  thought  and  speech  is  without 
&  Common  Measure. 

But,  as  I  have  insisted,  the  admission  of  an  absolutely 
general  analysis  is  no  bar  to  further  determination  of  the 
various  kinds  of  proposition  which  are  expressible  in  S  is  P, 
.S  is  not  P,  form. 

I  use  Denotation  and  Intension  in  the  sense  explained  in 
my  January  article  in  Mind  (p.  41),  and  I  think  that  every 
Subject  and  Predicate  of  a  Proposition  has  both  Denotation  and 
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Intension.  Proposition  again  I  understand  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  currently  used  in  logic  books  to  mean  aii  assertion  expressed 
in  words.  In  trying  to  answer  Mr.  Russell's  criticisms,  how- 
ever, I  shall,  as  far  as  I  can,  take  them  as  they  stand. 

Before  passing  to  these  criticisms,  I  will  consider  for  a 
moment  a  passage  in  Principia  Mathematica  to  which  Mr.  Russell 
refers  in  his  paper.  He  there  propounds  the  following  view  : — 
Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley  expresses  an  identity.  And  if 
we  regard  the  author  of  Waverley  as  a  Proper  Name,  and  put 
c  for  it,  we  get  Scott  is  c.  Since,  on  this  supposition,  Scott 
and  c  are  both  destitute  of  connotation,  Scott  is  c  is  an  identity 
of  denotation,  and  is  equivalent  to  Scott  is  Scott.  If  c  is  Scott, 
i.e.,  if  c  and  Scott  "  stand  for  the  same  object,"  have  the  same 
denotation,  then  Scott  is  Scott  is  trivial ;  while  if  c  is  anyone 
except  Scott,  then  Scott  is  Scott  is  false — denotation  of  Scott  is 
different  from  denotation  of  c.  The  author  of  Waverley 
however  (unlike  a  Proper  Name)  has  "  a  meaning  in  use  " — but 
it  has  no  meaning  in  isolation,  for  the  following  reasons  (p.  70) : 
"  The  author  of  Waverley  cannot  mean  the  same  as  Scott,  or 
Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley  would  mean  the  same  as  Scott  is 
Scott,  which  it  plainly  does  not ;  nor  can  the  author  of  Waverley 
mean  anything  other  than  Scott,  or  Scott  is  the  author  of 
Waverley  would  be  false.  Heuce  the  author  of  Waverley  means 
nothing." 

Granted  that  Intension  and  Denotation  are  differently 
defined,  this  argument  seems  to  depend  upon  a  double  use  of 
the  word  meaning — thus :  When  it  is  said  that  the  author  of 
Waverley  cannot  mean  the  same  as  Scott,  meaning  signifies 
intension  or  connotation ;  plainly,  intension  (or  connotation)  of 
the  author  of  Waverley  and  of  Scott,  cannot  be  the  same.  But 
when  it  is  said  that  the  author  of  Waverley  cannot  mean 
anything  other  than  Scott,  or  Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley 
would  be  false,  "mean  anything  other  than  Scott"  must  be 
understood  of  denotation ;  if  Scott  and  the  author  of  Waverley 
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are  two  distinct  persons,  clearly  Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley 
must  be  false.  (My  identity-in-diversity  theory  removes  the 
difficulty  at  once.) 

Coming  to  Mr.  Eussell's  article,  I  may  point  out  that  in  the 
paragraph  on  p.  121  commencing:  "It  is  common  to  distinguish 
two  aspects,  meaning  and  denotation,"  instead  of  saying :  The 
denotation  [of  the  author  of  Waverley}  will  be  Scott,  I  should 
prefer  to  say  :  The  denotation  of  the  author  of  Waverley  will  be 
the  same  as  the  denotation  of  Scott,  i.e.,  the  denotation  of  Scott 
is  a  certain  man,  and  the  denotation  of  the  author  of  Waverley 
is  the  same  man ;  the  thing,  the  that,  which  we  call  Scott  is 
the  same  as  the  thing  which  we  call  the  author  of  Waverley. 

And  I  think  it  is  the  names  of  things  which  have  denotation 
and  intension,  and  not  the  things  themselves — name  of  anything 
meaning  any  word  or  combination  of  words  by  which  a  thing 
is  indicated,  which  "  stand  for  "  the  thing. 

It  is  given  (p.  121,  foot)  as  a  reason  "for  not  believing  the 
denotation  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  proposition "  that  "  we 
may  know  the  proposition  even  when  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  denotation  [=  1  thing  denoted].  The  proposition 
'  the  author  of  Waverley  is  a  novelist '  was  known  to  people 
who  did  not  know  that  '  the  author  of  Waverley '  denoted 
Scott."  But  I  do  not  see  why  I  might  not  know  that  the  author 
of  Waverley  and  Scott  had  identical  denotation,  without  being 
"  acquainted "  with  Scott — i.e.  (I  suppose)  without  having 
direct,  present,  face-to-face  knowledge  of  the  actual  object 
denoted.  And  I  might  know  that  in  The  author  of  Waverley  is 
the  author  of  Marmion,  there  is  identity  of  denotation  of 
Subject  and  Predicate  (i.e.,  that  the  Subject  and  Predicate  of 
the  Proposition  apply  to  the  same  object  or  thing)  without 
knowing  that  that  denotation  is  identical  with  the  denotation 
of  "  Scott,"  which  name  I  might  not  have  heard. 

If  I  merely  know  that  in  any  Proposition,  Subject  and 
Predicate  apply  to,  "  stand  for,"  one  thing  or  object  (as  they 
must  if  the  proposition  is  affirmative)  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
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is  knowledge  of  denotation,  and  inseparable  from  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  the  proposition.  I  think  that  knowledge  of 
denotation  may  be  given  by  merely  descriptive  terms,  or  even 
by  a  symbolic  statement,  >SY  is  P,  and  that  we-  can  give  no 
meaning  to  any  statement  of  form  S  is  P,  unless  we  regard  the 
diverse  intensions  of  Subject  and  Predicate  as  connected  or 
combined  in  one  object— and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  the  terms  have  identical  denotation. 

According  to  Mr.  Eussell's  own  account  of  Scott  is  the  author 
of  Waverley  (already  referred  to)  in  Prindpia  Mathematica, 
and  in  relevant  passages  in  his  March  article,  it  is  admitted : — 

(1)  That  that  proposition  asserts  (or  is)  an  identity  ; 

(2)  That  the  identity  cannot  be  an  "  identity  "  of  the  con- 
notation (meaning,  intension)  of  the  Subject  with  the  connota- 
tion of  the  Predicate ; 

(3)  That  in,  e.g.,  Scott  is  Scott,  the  identity  is  one  of  denota- 
tion, but  that  this  proposition  is  trivial — and  I  take  it  to  be 
involved  that  the  "  triviality  "  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
there   is  no  difference  of    intension  as  between  Subject  and 
Predicate. 

If  Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley  signifies  that  Scott  and  the 
author  of  Waverley  are  one  and  the  same  person,  the  two  terms 
Scott  and  the  author  of  Waverley  both  refer  to  one  identical 
object,  and  the  assertion  may  be  not  trivial  and  may  be  worth 
making  because,  owing  to  diversity  of  intension,  it  may  convey 
information. 

Another  reason  which  Mr.  Eussell  gives  (p.  122)  for  holding 
that  the  denotation  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  proposition 
[=  ?]  is  that"  propositions  concerning  the  so-and-so  are  possible 
when  Ihe  so-and-so  has  no  denotation."  He  considers  that  in 
such  propositions  as : 

The  golden  mountain  does  not  exist,  The  round-square  is 
contradictory,  the  Subject  of  the  proposition  has  no  denotation 
— and  that  in  such  cases  we  cannot  "  preserve  the  duality  of 
meaning  and  denotation," 

M 
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But  how  are  we  to  explain  "  The  round-square  is  self-con- 
tradictory," if  Meaning  =  Intension,  and  there  is  no  Denotation 
in  the  case  ?  In  intension,  "  round-square "  cannot  be 
"  identified  "  with  "  self -contradictory  " — intensionally,  in  mean- 
ing, round-square  is  not  the  same  as  self-contradictory,  round- 
square  and  self-contradictory  must  be  differently  defined. 

Of  the  golden  mountain  which  "  exists  "  in  imagination  or 
a  fairy  tale,  we  may  assert  that  it  does  not  exist  as  a  physical 
fact  known  to  us.  If  we  say  it  is  non-existent,  the  identity 
which  is  indicated  by  is  must  be  an  identity  of  denotation,  it 
cannot  be  an  identity  of  intensions,  because  golden  mountain 
and  non-existent  are  differently  defined. 

The  round-square  cannot  indeed  be  "  imagined "  by  any 
sane  and  trained  mind,  but  it  can  be  in  some  sense  supposed — 
when  we  talk  of  a  round-square  and  (quite  justifiably)  call  it 
self-contradictory,  it  seems  to  me  that "  denotation  "  is  required 
not  only  by  the  proposition  which  asserts  self-contradictoriness, 
but  also  by  the  Subject  round-square  itself — it  is  only  the 
supposition  of  roundness  and  squareness  in  one  denotation,  as 
co-existent  attributes  of  an  object  which  is  both  square  and 
round,  that  is  self-contradictory  and  gives  rise  to  difficulty. 

I  think  that  when  we  use  phrases  of  the  form  "the 
so-and-so,"  there  is  reference  to  some  understood  or  supposed 
case  of  so-and-so.  E.g.,  "  The  Golden  Eiver  "  might  refer  to 
the  Golden  Eiver  of  Euskin's  Fairy  Tale,  the  "  round-square  " 
might  refer  to  something  so-called  in  a  deliberate  geometrical 
extravaganza  by  the  author  of  Flatland.  In  other  cases  we 
should  generally  say  a  golden  river  (or  mountain),  a  round- 
square,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  I  should  hardly  talk  of  "  the 
man  called  Scott "  or  "  the  author  of  Waverley "  unless  1  had 
knowledge  somehow  attained  which  transcended  the  connota- 
tions of  the  connotative  words  used. 

An  existent-round-square  is  as  much  (or  as  little)  existent 
as  it  is  round  and  square,  and  if  I  deny  it  to  be  existent 
I  am  asserting  A  is  not  A  just  as  much  as  if  I  deny  it  to  be 
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round  or  square — that  is,  unless  I  use  Existent  in  different 
senses,  meaning,  e.g.,  (1)  existent  merely  in  a  region  of  sup- 
position, (2)  existent  in  physical  space.  Unless  I  make  the 
supposition  of  roundness  and  squareness  being  co-existent  in  one 
object  or  thing  (in  which  case  roundness  and  squareness  are 
supposed  to  have  identical  denotation),  what  is  there  that  is 
self-contradictory,  what  is  there  to  deny  ?  Even  in  the 
wildest  region  of  supposition,  no  one  has  ever  affirmed  that 
roundness  is  squareness,  that  the  definition  of  roundness  is 
the  definition  of  squareness ;  to  suppose  that  the  round  thing 
is  also  square,  that  the  square  thing  is  also  round,  is  as  far  as 
anyone  can  go. 

If  we  have  admitted  a  Term  containing  self-contradictory 
elements,  there  is  no  further  difficulty  in  asserting  of  it 
contradictory  predicates.  A  round-square  is  round,  and  it  is 
also  square,  i.e.,  not-round.  The  predicates  are  contradictory 
certainly,  but  they  follow  from  the  Subject ;  the  contradictory 
statements  are  analytic. 

And  if  a  thing  is  (by  supposition)  both  round  and  square, 
it  follows  that  its  angles  are  all  right-angles,  and  its  diameters 
all  equal,  though  either  one  of  the  predicates  cannot  be  true  if 
the  other  is. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  of  essential  importance  (see  p.  122,  last 
paragraph)  whether  the  Law  of  Contradiction  is  expressed  as  : 

\  cannot  both  be  true, 
A  is  not  BJ 
or  as : 

No  proposition  is  both  true  and  false, 

because  I  think  that  A  is  B  may  stand  for  any  proposition, 
and  to  say  that  A  is  B,  and  also  that  A  is  not  B,  is  to  assert 
that  the  proposition  A  is  B  is  both  true  and  false. 

On  p.  125  Mr.  Russell  says  :  "  The  first  point  to  observe  is 
that,  in  any  proposition  about  '  the  author  of  Waverley,' 
provided  Scott  is  not  explicitly  mentioned,  the  denotation 
itself,  i.e.,  Scott,  does  not  occur  [I  cannot  see  what  particular 
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virtue  there  can  be  in  the  explicit  mention  of  Scott],  but  only 
the  concept  of  denotation,  which  will  be  represented  by  a 
variable.  Suppose  we  say  '  the  author  of  Waverley  was  the 
author  of  Marmion,'  we  are  certainly  not  saying  that  both 
were  Scott — we  may  have  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Scott.  We  are  saying  that  there  is  some  man  who 
was  the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  author  of  Marmion.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  some  one  who  wrote  Waverley  and  Marmion, 
and  no  one  else  who  wrote  them." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  "  the  author  of  Waverley  was  the 
author  of  Marmion,"  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  is  tied  down  to 
one  person  specified  as  "  the  author  of  Marmion,"  and  that  the 
someone  and  no  one  else  who  wrote  a  definite  specified  book 
ought  hardly  to  be  called  "  a  variable "  and  "  an  indefinite 
or  indeterminate  subject."  Mr.  Eussell  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  "  the  author  of  Waverley  is  the  author  of  Marmion,"  the 
is  expresses  identity.  But  that  the  meanings  (i.e.,  the  inten- 
sions) of  "  the  author  of  Waverley "  and  "  the  author  of 
Marmion"  are  not  identical — i.e.,  I  suppose  they  have  not 
qualitative  one-ness,  they  are  dissimilar  (to  this  it  might  be 
added  that  no  two  intensions,  intensions  which  differ  qualita- 
tively, which  are  not  synonymous,  could  possibly  have  any 
"  identity  "  except  the  identity  of  a  common  denotation,  i.e.,  of 
both  belonging  to  one  thing,  one  subject  of  predication).  It 
remains  that  the  identity  expressed  by  is  in  the  sentence 
under  discussion  is  an  identity  of  denotation.  In  other  words, 
the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  author  of  Marmion  have  a 
"  common  denotation  " — that  is  they  both  denote  one  and  only 
one  man,  who,  if  we  happen  to  have  sufficient  information  in 
the  case,  may  be  indicated  by  us  as  Scott. 

Mr.  Eussell  does  not  admit  this,  and  says  that  the  only 
escape  from  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  non-identity  of  the 
"  meanings  "  of  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  and  "  the  author  of 
Marmion  "  is  to  say  that "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  does  not 
by  itself  have  a  meaning. 
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But  unless  it  has  a  meaning,  how  can  we  interpret  it  into 
"  Some  one  wrote  Waverley  and  no  one  else  did,"  and  how 
could  we  say,  as  Mr.  Russell  does  on  p.  125  (foot),  that  the 
meanings  of  "  the  author  of  Waverley  "  and  "  the  author  of 
Marmion "  are  not  identical  ?  How  can  we  know  that  their 
meanings  are  not  identical  unless  (1)  they  both  have  meanings, 
and  (2)  we  know  what  those  meanings  are  ? 

On  p.  123  Mr.  Russell  says  that  "  Scott  is  merely  a  noise  or 
shape  conventionally  used  to  designate  a  certain  person;  it 
gives  us  no  information  about  that  person,  and  has  nothing 
that  can  be  called  meaning  as  opposed  to  denotation."  He  goes 
on  to  observe  that  he  here  "  neglects  the  fact  considered  above 
that  even  proper  names  as  a  rule  really  stand  for  descriptions," 
i.e.  (in  my  way  of  speaking),  proper  names  (in  use)  have 
some  intension.  The  "  above  "  to  which  Mr.  Russell  refers  is 
the  statement  on  p.  121  (foot)  that  "  there  are  only  two  words 
which  in  this  sense  are  strictly  proper  names  of  particulars, 
namely,  '  I '  and  '  this ' "  (words  which  are  strictly  proper 
names  "  in  this  sense "  are  "  words  which  do  not  assign  a 
property  to  an  object,  but  merely  and  solely  name  it "). 

But  if  it  is  a  fact  that  so-called  Proper  Names  (e.g., 
Scott)  are  to  some  extent  descriptive,  I  feel  that  a  refutation 
of  my  identity- in-diversity  analysis  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  Scott  is  merely  "  a  noise  or  shape "  and  entirely  without 
intension,  cannot,  so  far,  be  regarded  as  very  conclusive. 

When  (p.  125)  The  author  of  Waverley  was  Scott  is  analysed 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  proposition 
becomes  One  and  only  one  man  wrote  Waverley,  and  he  was 
Scott,  it  appears  to  be  beyond  question  (1)  that  this  sub- 
stitution could  not  have  been  made  unless  the  original 
proposition  had  been  taken  as  an  identity  of  denotation  in 
diversity  of  intension,  (2)  that  each  of  the  clauses  of  the 
substituted  statement  is  itself  an  identity  of  denotation  in 
diversity  of  connotation. 

One  and  only  one  man  wrote   Waverley,  asserts  identity  of 
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denotation  between  one  and  only  one  man  and  writer  of 
Waverley. 

He  (that  one  and  only  one  man)  was  Scott,  asserts  identity 
of  denotation  between  that  man  and  Scott  (there  is,  of  course, 
diversity  of  intension  in  both  cases).  Indeed,  in  every 
sentence  which  is  used  to  get  rid  of  and  discredit  the  identity- 
in-diversity  interpretation,  this  interpretation  seems  to  me  to 
be  unavoidably  depended  on  at  every  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  unable  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
objection  urged  on  p.  124  to  the  identity-in-diversity  analysis,  to 
the  effect  that  it  involves  explaining  one  proposition  by  another 
of  the  same  form,  and  thus  prevents  any  progress  towards  real 
explanation  and  leads  to  an  endless  regress. 

In  general,  Mr.  Eussell's  objection  to  allowing  that  in 
propositions  of  form  S  is  P,  there  is  identity  of  denotation  in 
diversity  of  intension  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  following 
considerations : — 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  knowledge  which  he  recognises — 

(1)  Knowledge  by  acquaintance, 

(2)  Knowledge  by  description, 

(1)  may  be  explained  as :  Knowledge  that  brings  the  object 
itself  before  the  mind ;  it  is  what  has  been  called  Immediate, 
or   Direct,  or    Intuitive,  knowledge,   or  knowledge   of.      Such 
knowledge  Mr.  Eussell  holds  we  have  of  sense-data,  of  many 
universals,    and    (possibly)    of    ourselves.       Sense-data,    and 
universals    when    objects   of    immediate    knowledge,   may   (I 
believe  he  would  say — cp.  p.  121,  foot)  be  regarded  as  items  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  word  this  is  applicable  in  virtue  not 
of  their  intrinsic  character,  but  of  their  presence  in  conscious- 
ness.    He  does  not  allow  that  we  have  either  sort  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  ideas,  but  in  every  case  there  is  directly  present 
to   the   mind  either  (1)  sense-data,  or   universals,  or  self,  or 

(2)  concepts  of  properties  (universals)  by  which,  e.g.,  physical 
objects  and  other  minds  are  described.    Further,  it  is  said  (p.  128) 
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that  "  All  propositions  intelligible  to  us  ...  are  composed 
wholly  of  constituents  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  a  consti- 
tuent with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  is  unintelligible  to  us." 
It  follows  that  since  in  descriptive  phrases  the  "  constituents  " 
directly  known  are  concepts,  etc.,  and  not  the  particular 
physical  objects,  etc.,  descriptively  or  indirectly  known  by 
means  of  those  directly  known  concepts,  such  particular  objects 
cannot  be  "  constituents  of  judgments  in  which  such  phrases 
occur  "  (p.  128). 

That  is,  I  suppose,  we  know  by  description  the  sort  of 
thing  talked  about,  but  unless  it  is  actually  perceived,  we  do  not 
"know"  in  the  sense  of  Knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
intelligibility,  we  are  not  "  acquainted  with  "  the  thing  itself 
which  is  described,  the  elements  of  the  description  are  not 
definitely  assigned  to  a  definite  subject  of  predication  at  a 
definite  time  and  place.  If  we  use  a  name  that  is  absolutely 
without  intension,  that  can  only  be  used  denotatively,  only  as 
a  label,  it  can  be  used  in  this  way  only  when  the  object  is 
there  to  be  pointed  at  or  labelled.  Hence  its  use  involves  the 
presence  of  the  thing  labelled,  the  object  denoted,  and  so 
the  object  denoted  (the  "  denotation  "  in  Mr.  Russell's  phrase, 
I  think)  actually  is  a  constituent  of  the  proposition,  i.e.,  I  believe, 
here,  in  Mr.  Russell's  terminology,  of  the  state  of  the  case  to 
which  the  relevant  verbal  expression  corresponds.  But  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Russell  that  even  Proper  Names  really  stand  for 
descriptions — as  a  rule,  he  says — always,  I  think,  except  when 
first  actually  attached  as  a  label.  A  name  would  be  of  no  use, 
and  therefore  would  not  continue  to  be  used,  even  as  a  label,  if 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  some  intensional  implication. 

On  p.  124  Mr.  Russell  explains  my  meaning  to  be  that  the 
denotation  of  the  author  of  Waverley  is  the  denotation  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  author  of  Waverley.  But  I  do  not  accept  this. 
Meaning,  intension,  of  author,  is  authorship;  denotation  of 
author  is  person  of  whom  authorship  is  an  attribute.  I  do  not  see 
that  from  the  fact  of  one  proposition  being  explained  by  another 
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of  the  same  form  (p.  124)  it  follows  that  we  "have  made  no 
progress  towards  a  real  explanation."  This  would  seem  to 
involve  that  one  categorical  proposition  cannot  be  explained  by 
other  categorical  propositions. 

I  am  not  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  clause  in  a  parenthesis 
on  p.  128  "  (unless  these  objects  are  explicitly  mentioned)  "- 
unless  explicitly  mentioned  means  mentioned  by  a  name  which 
is  entirely  undescriptive — as  in  Mr.  Eussell's  view  /  and  this 
are.  But  Mr.  Eussell  holds  that  these  are  "  the  only  two  words 
which  are  strictly  proper  names  of  particulars  "  (p.  121),  and 
the  use  of  which  in  a  proposition  suffices  to  make  their  denota- 
tion a  "  constituent "  of  the  proposition. 

I  believe  that  so-called  Proper  Names  always  in  use 
(though  not  always  in  isolation)  have  some  measure  of 
intension — in  as  far  as  they  have  not,  one  name  would  be  as 
appropriate,  on  any  occasion,  as  any  other.  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  e.g.,  generous,  persevering,  always  have  both 
intension  and  denotation,  and  that  abstracts  like,  e.g.,  generosity 
or  perseverance,  have  intension  always,  and  denotation  in  use. 
If  not,  we  could  never  say,  e.g.,  Generosity  is  attractive, 
Perseverance  is  admirable,  since  Generosity  does  not  mean 
attractive  and  Perseverance  does  not  mean  admirable,  their 
intensions  are  not  the  same. 

When  Mr.  Eussell  says  (p.  124)  that  if  in  Scott  is  the 
author  of  Waverley,  "  the  denotation  alone  were  relevant,  any 
other  phrase  with  the  same  denotation  would  give  the  same 
proposition,"  I  entirely  agree — in  fact,  I  have  myself  insisted 
on  this,  and  have  pointed  out  that  unless  intension  as  well 
as  denotation  is  taken  account  of  in  both  Subject  and  Predicate 
of  propositions,  all  affirmative  Categoricals  reduce  to  A  is  A. 

On  p.  128  Mr.  Eussell  observes  that  "  when  we  say  '  the 
author  of  Marmion  was  the  author  of  Waverley,'  Scott  himself 
is  not  a  constituent  of  our  judgment — arid  that  the  judgment 
cannot  be  explained  by  saying  that  it  affirms  identity  of 
denotation  with  [in]  diversity  of  connotation  "  [intension]. 
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No  doubt  it  is  true  that  if  I  now  make  the  assertion  in 
question,  Scott  himself  is  not  present  to  my  consciousness, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reason  for  saying  that 
in  "  the  author  of  Marmion  was  the  author  of  Waverley " 
there  is  not  identity  of  denotation  iu  diversity  of  intension,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  affirm  that  there  is  such  identity.  "  Scott," 
to  me,  may  be  just  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Marmion, 
and  a  man  to  whom  such  authorship  is  attributable — the 
authorship  of  one  book  is  not  the  authorship  of  the  other,  but 
there  was  one  man  who  (I  suppose)  wrote  the  two,  and  I  mean 
nothing  else  than  this  by  saying  that  the  denotation  of  "  author 
of  Waverley "  is  identical  with  denotation  of  "  author  of 
Marmion."  To  borrow  De  Morgan's  phrase,  if  I  touch  the 
author  of  Marmion  I  touch  the  author  of  Waverley,  if  I  destroy 
the  one  I  destroy  the  other — and,  though  the  man  himself  is 
not  and  never  has  been  present  to  me,  if  I  refer  to  him  by  these 
phrases  and  so  convey  to  any  hearer  the  fact  of  the  double 
authorship,  I  do  not  see  how  the  identity  indicated  in  the  case 
of  absence  differs  from  that  indicated  in  a  case  of  presence. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  discussion  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in 
the  nature  of  "  concepts,"  and  their  relation  to  the  mind  ;  but, 
however  this  may  be  decided,  when  I  have  no  concrete  object 
actually  present,  but  only  such  knowledge  of  it  as  is  conveyed 
by  description,  any  S  is  P  of  which  the  S  and  P  are  descriptive 
terms,  implies  and  requires  a  point  de  repire  to  which  the 
intensions  of  S  and  of  P  are  assigned. 

My  identity-in-diversity  analysis  leaves  it  quite  open,  I 
think,  whether  we  adopt  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  admits 
the  use  of  ideas  in  judgment,  or  professes  to  deal  directly 
with  the  things  themselves  which  are  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Eussell  and 
myself  as  to  the  analysis  of  propositions  might  be  expressed  as 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  meaning  assigned  to  Denotation — I 
should  maintain  that,  wliatever  has  so  much  presence  to  the 
mind  as  to  be  made  a  Subject  of  Predication,  of  this  it  may  be 
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said  that  any  term  by  which  it  is  referred  to,  has  denotation — 
Authorship  as  well  as  Author,  An  Author  as  well  as  The 
Author,  One  and  only  one  man  as  well  as  The  man.  It  is  not 
because  the  thing  referred  to  is  a  Subject  of  Predication  that 
the  term  referring  to  it  has  Denotation,  but  no  term  unless  it 
has  Denotation  can  indicate  a  Subject  of  Predication,  or  itself 
be  the  subject  of  a  proposition.  The  Term  has  Denotation,  that 
which  is  denoted  has  as  much  "  Existence  "  as  makes  it  possible 
to  assign  to  it  some  qualification ;  and  there  is  no  significant 
proposition  which  does  not  take  account  of  both  Denotation 
and  Intension  in  both  Terms. 
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IX.— THE   OBJECT   OF  THOUGHT  AND  EEAL   BEING. 
By  G.  F.  STOUT. 

WHENEVER  we  think  of  anything  we  think  of  its  having  a 
being  which  does  not  merely  consist  in  its  being  thought  of. 
The  being  thus  mentally  referred  to  may  be  either  asserted  or 
merely  supposed :  if  it  is  asserted  the  assertion  may  be  either 
true  or  false  ;  if  it  is  merely  supposed,  the  supposition  may  or 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  fact.  But  in  all  casSs  the  mental 
reference  is  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  object  is  present  to 
consciousness,  but  to  some  other  kind  of  being  which  it  is  thought 
of  as  possessing.  When  I  believe  or  disbelieve  or  suppose  that 
a  centaur  actually  exists,  I  must  think  of  its  actually  existing. 
And  what  I  mean  by  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact  that  I  think 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  what  I  think  of  has  no  being  except  the  being 
thought  of.  For  how  can  the  being  of  anything  be  merely 
constituted  by  its  being  related  to  something  else  ?  Is  it  not 
a  logical  precondition  of  its  being  related  to  something  else  that 
it  should  have  a  distinct  being  of  its  own  ? 

Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  position  would 
never  have  been  called  in  question,  if  there  had  been  no 
erroneous  judgments  or  fictitious  suppositions.  But  in  error 
and  fiction  it  seems  as  if  something  were  asserted  or  supposed 
which  really  has  no  being.  Hence  we  are  led  to  regard  mere 
being  for  thought  as  distinct  and  separable  from  real  or 
"  transcendent "  being.  This  view,  however,  when  we  examine 
it  closely,  turns  out  to  be  radically  indefensible,  even  apart  from 
the  preliminary  difficulty  of  something  owing  its  whole  being 
to  its  relation  to  something  else.  So  far  from  explaining 
fiction  and  error  this  view  renders  them  both  inexplicable ;  and 
it  involves  true  judgment  in  the  same  difficulty.  We  have  to 
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insist  in  the  first  place  that  when  once  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  the  separation  of  real  being  and  being  for  thought, 
we  cannot  confine  it  only  to  the  case  of  error  and  fiction  :  we 
must  extend  it  to  all  true  judgments  also,  except,  perhaps, 
those  which  assert  the  existence  of  a  present  feeling  of  the 
individual.  So  far  as  thought  transcends  immediate  experience, 
no  intrinsic  character  is  assignable  by  which  we  can  distinguish 
the  general  nature  of  the  objects  of  false  judgments  from  the. 
general  nature  of  the  objects  of  true  judgments.  If  the  possible 
severance  of  what  really  is  and  what  is  thought  is  once 
admitted  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all.  It  may  be 
urged  against  this  that  some  propositions  are  not  only  true  but 
evident,  and  that  where  there  is  evidence  what  is  asserted 
must  have  real  being.  Now  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that 
what  is  evidently  implied  in  what  really  is,  must  itself  have 
real  being.  But  this  avails  us  nothing,  unless  we  are  already 
supposed  to  have  a  direct  apprehension  of  some  relevant 
reality.  Apart  from  such  direct  contact  with  real  being, 
evidence  itself  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  an  object  of 
thought,  so  that  for  it  also  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  question 
whether  what  has  being  for  thought  has  also  being  in  reality. 
This  question  is  always  relevant  except,  perhaps,  in  the  limiting 
case  in  which  what  is  thought  of  is  also  existentially  present 
in  the  mind,  like  a  pain  which  is  actually  being  felt.  Allowing 
for  this  limiting  case  we  may  say  generally  that  the  severance 
between  thought  and  reality,  if  it  is  admitted  at  all,  must  be 
consistently  adhered  to  both  for  true  judgment  and  false.  But 
if  it  be  consistently  adhered  to,  the  distinction  between  true 
and  erroneous  judgments  inevitably  becomes  an  external  dis- 
tinction. The  only  account  we  can  give  of  it  is  that  when 
a  judgment  is  true  there  is  some  real  being  which  agrees  with, 
conforms,  or  corresponds  to  the  object  of  the  act  of  judging ; 
and  that  when  the  judgment  is  false  the  object  of  the  act  has 
no  such  real  counterpart.  We  cannot  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion by  an  attempt  to  substitute  identity  for  correspondence. 
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We  do  not  escape  by  saying  that  when  we  believe  A  to  exist 
then  if  it  does  exist,  the  A  which  exists  is  the  very  same  A  that 
we  believe  to  exist ;  and  that  if  it  does  not  exist,  what  is  non- 
existent is  again  the  very  same  A  which  we  believe  to  exist. 
For  on  the  view  we  are  examining  the  alleged  sameness  of  A 
does  not  prevent  its  having  two  sides  or  aspects  separable  from 
each  other — A  as  object  of  thought,  and  A  as  really  existing : 
and  between  these  two  aspects  the  relation  is  one  of  agreement 
or  disagreement,  not  identity.  Thus,  on  the  view  we  are 
examining,  what  is  thought  remains  severed  from  what  is. 

But  this  view  will  not  bear  critical  scrutiny.  Instead  of 
explaining  the  possibility  of  truth  and  falsity,  it  makes  both 
inexplicable.  Truth  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  agreement 
or  correspondence  of  what  is  thought  with  what  really 
is,  and  error  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  disagreement  or  non- 
correspondence  of  what  is  thought  with  what  really  is.  To 
constitute  truth  or  error,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  must 
be  an  agreement  or  disagreement  not  with  any  reality  but  with 
some  reality  which  the  mind  means  or  intends  to  describe  or 
characterize  in  the  act  of  judgment.  Unless  this  reality  as 
such  is  itself  an  object  of  thought  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error  loses  all  meaning.  The  act  of  judging  either  rightly 
or  wrongly  must  be  ultimately  concerned  with  what  really  is : 
what  really  is  must  be  rightly  or  wrongly  characterized,  and  for 
this  to  be  possible  what  really  is  must  itself  be  directly  present 
to  thinking  consciousness  and  not  something  which  merely 
represents  it  or  stands  for  it.  When  I  assert  that  "  this  match 
box  is  empty,"  the  fact  of  some  other  match  box  being  empty 
does  not  make  my  judgment  true,  and  the  fact  of  some  other 
match  box  being  full  does  not  make  my  judgment  erroneous. 
It  may  be  that  what  I  call  a  match  box  is  not  a  match  box, 
but  something  else.  But,  even  if  I  am  so  far  mistaken,  there 
must  still  be  some  real  being  concerning  which  the  mistake  is 
made,  and  this  must  be  an  object  of  my  thought  in  making  the 
mistake.  The  article  in  my  hand  may  not  be  a  match  box,  but 
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it  is  a  portion  of  matter.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  I  am 
dreaming  or  under  a  complete  hallucination,  still  there  is  a 
reference  to  surrounding  space,  which,  if  not  occupied  in  the 
way  I  believe,  is  either  otherwise  occupied  or  unoccupied. 
Finally,  if  there  is  no  space  and  consequently  no  bodies  in  it, 
there  must  be  a  reference  to  some  reality  which  is  mistaken  for 
space  and  bodies.  In  the  long  run  we  always  immediately 
think  some  reality  which  is  indispensably  required  to  supply 
the  basis  of  truth  and  error.  Further,  the  reference  is  in 
general  not  merely  to  the  real  universe  as  a  whole,  but  to  some 
special  portion  or  aspect  of  it,  which,  if  it  is  not  determined  in  the 
way  we  believe,  must  be  determined  in  some  alternative  way. 

If  this  position  is  correct,  the  condition  of  erroneous 
judgments  and  of  such  true  judgments  as  are  by  their  intrinsic 
nature  abstractly  capable  of  being  erroneous  is  as  follows : 
Some  real  being  as  such  is  directly  an  object  of  consciousness  ; 
this  real  being  is  capable  of  alternative  determinations ;  and 
one  of  these  is  fixed  on  by  the  mind  in  the  act  of  judging  as  an 
alternative  which  is  fulfilled*  or,  in  the  case  of  negative 
judgments,  which  is  not  fulfilled.  It  seems  to  follow  that  if  in 
the  act  of  judgment  the  mind  has  any  objects  which  have  being 
merely  for  thought,  these  must  be  what  are  called  alternative 
possibilities.  On  the  other,  if  alternative  possibilities  are  not 
"  creatures  of  the  understanding,"  but  belong  to  the  constitution 
of  reality,  then  we  may  assume  that  whatever  is  thought  has 
some  kind  of  being  distinct  from  its  being  thought  of,  or  at 
least  that  this  holds  for  all  objects  in  the  act  of  judging. 

To  consider  an  alternative  merely  as  one  alternative  among 
others,  is  vitally  different  from  believing  in  it.  But  wherein 
does  the  difference  consist  ?  Does  it  consist  in  any  difference 

*  I  say  "  fulfilled  "  rather  than  realised  or  "  actualiaed,"  because  real 
being  is  here  contrasted,  not  with  possibility,  but  with  mere  being  for 
thought ;  and  because  "  actuality  "  naturally  suggests  only  particular 
existence.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  two-and-two-being-four 
is  an  actual  fact,  the  term  "  actualised "  may  throughout  be  substituted 
for  "  fulfilled  "  where  I  use  this  last  word  in  the  text. 
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in  the  object  presented  to  consciousness  ?  Or  to  be  more 
precise,  is  there  any  other  difference  in  the  object  besides 
its  being,  in  the  one  case,  something  merely  supposed,  and 
in  the  other,  something  asserted  ?  I  cannot  find  that 
there  is.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  mere  supposition  we 
only  think  of  an  alternative,  whereas  in  belief  we  think  of  it 
as  fulfilled.  For  we  cannot  think  of  an  alternative  at  all  with- 
out thinking  of  its  being  fulfilled.  A  possibility  and  its  fulfil- 
ment are  so  related  that  the  thought  of  the  first  involves  the 
thought  of  the  second.  The  possibility  of  an  alternative  is  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  realised  alternative.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  say  that  in  belief  or  judgment  we  not  only  think  of  a 
possibility  being  fulfilled,  but  actually  have  present  to  con- 
sciousness the  fulfilled  possibility  itself.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  sometimes  is  so.  But  where  it  is  so  the  judgment  is  neces- 
sarily true,  and  its  object  necessarily  real.  Hence  the  case  in 
which  the  fulfilled  possibility  is  itself  an  object  of  consciousness 
lies  outside  our  present  inquiry.  For  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  erroneous  judgments,  and  with  such  true  judgments 
as  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  possible  doubt.  But  for  these  it 
seems  to  hold  good  generally,  that  if  we  consider  only  what  is 
directly  asserted  as  distinguished  from  the  grounds  or  conditions 
which  induce  belief  in  it,  this  is,  both  in  the  case  of  truth  and 
error,  the  fulfilment  of  a  possible  alternative,  and  not  the 
fulfilled  alternative  itself ;  and  the  same  holds  also  for  mere 
supposals  as  contrasted  with  judgment.  This  being  so,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  two  questions  :  (1)  What  sort  of  being 
belongs  to  a  possible  alternative  ?  (2)  Why  does  belief  in  a 
possible  alternative's  being  fulfilled,  in  distinction  from  the 
mere  supposal  of  its  being  fulfilled,  involve  directly  the  anti- 
thesis of  truth  and  error  ?  As  regards  the  first  problem,  it  may 
appear  obvious  that  alternative  possibilities  have  being  only  for 
thought,  and  not  in  the  real  world.  "  How  in  the  world," 
says  Mr.  Bradley,  "  can  a  fact  exist  as  that  strange  ambiguity 
b  or  c  ?  We  shall  hardly  find  the  flesh  and  blood  alternative 
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which  answers  to  our  '  or.' "  This  would  be  unanswerable  if 
there  were  no  kind  of  real  being  except  particular  existence. 
But  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  actuality,  as  Meinong  calls  it,  is 
unjustifiable.  Other  modes  of  being,  besides  particular  existence, 
are  essentially  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  The 
fact  that  c,  for  instance,  that  a  particular  event,  is  not  itself  a  par- 
ticular existent.  Particular  existents,  again  in  endlessly  diverse 
ways,  are  related  to  each  other  as  sharing  in  a  common  nature, 
and  so  belonging  to  classes,  sorts,  or  kinds.  But  neither  a  class, 
nor  the  peculiar  unity  of  the  members  of  a  class  which  we  call 
their  sharing  in  or  being  instances  of  a  common  nature,  is  itself 
a  particular  existent.  Are  we  to  say,  then,  that  really  nothing 
can,  in  any  respect,  share  a  common  nature  with  anything  else, 
and  that  there  are  really  no  sorts  or  kinds  or  classes  ?  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  suppose  that  there  are  only  universals  and  no 
particular  existents.  In  both  cases,  equally,  there  is  no  universe 
left.  This  bears  immediately  on  our  present  problem.  For  if 
generalities  belong  to  the  real  constitution  of  tb.e  universe 
it  follows  that  alternative  possibilities  must  also  belong  to 
the  real  constitution  of  the  universe.  For  it  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  what  is  general  to  admit  of  alternative 
specifications.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  alternative 
possibilities  which  are  not  essentially  relative  to  some 
generality  as  their  basis.  To  quote  Mr.  Bradley,  " '  Man, 
woman,  or  child,'  have  a  common  basis  in  human  being. 
'  In  England  or  America,'  '  alive  or  dead,'  commit  us  to  the 
statement  '  somewhere  not  elsewhere,'  and  '  organised  being.' 
And  so,  if  we  call  a  man  '  bad  or  good,'  we  say  at  least  he  is  a 
moral  agent."  In  a  disjunctive  judgment  what  is  asserted  is 
that  a  certain  general  condition,  or  group  of  conditions,  admits 
of  certain  alternative  determinations  and  of  no  others.  The 
view  that  what  it  asserts  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  judgment  seems  quite  untenable.  For  the  only 
ignorance  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  express  is  ignorance  as 
to  which  of  a  group  of  alternatives  is  realised.  But  this  pre- 
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supposes  the  assertion  that  there  are  these  alternatives.  We 
must  affirm  "  either  A  or  B  or  C,"  before  we  can  affirm  that  we 
don't  know  which.  Further,  in  purely  classificatory  disjunctives, 
there  is  no  suggestion  or  implication  of  ignorance  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  oi  the  kind,  when  we  assert  that  "  any  triangle  is 
either  equal-sided  or  unequal-sided."  What  is  asserted  is  that 
these  are  all  the  alternatives  which  the  general  nature  of 
triangles  admits  of.  The  statement  that  "  this  triangle  is  either 
equal-sided  or  unequal-sided "  does  indeed  naturally  suggest 
ignorance  as  to  which  it  is.  But  even  here  the  ignorance  pre- 
supposes the  further  judgment  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  member 
of  the  class  triangles,  it  is  one  or  the  other.  And  when  we  know 
which  it  is  the  disjunctive  proposition  is  not  thereby  falsified.  In 
coming  to  know  which  alternative  is  fulfilled  in  the  special  case, 
we  do  not  cease  to  know  that  the  fulfilled  alternative  is  one  of 
two,  which  any  instance  of  triangularity,  as  such,  admits  of. 
•Otherwise,  the  categorical  conclusion  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism 
•would  contradict  the  disjunctive  premiss.  In  "  A  is  either  B 
or  C,  it  is  not  B ;  therefore  it  is  C,"  the  conclusion  "  A  is  C," 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  premiss  "  A  is  either  B  or  C." 

Another  consequence  of  this  position  is  the  relativity  of 
various  series  of  alternative  to  correspondingly  distinct  general 
conditions,  or  groups  of  conditions.  Just  as  A  may  be  greater 
than  B,  although  it  is  less  than  C,  so  something  may  be  possible 
in  relation  to  one  generality,  and  impossible  in  relation  to 
another.  It  is  geometrically  possible  for  a  man  to  live  and  walk 
erect  who  is  half  a  mile  high,  retaining  in  other  respects  the 
ordinary  proportions  of  a  human  being.  But  it  is  not 
mechanically  possible  ;  the  alternative  which  general  geometrical 
conditions  admit  of,  is  other  than  any  of  the  alternatives  which 
general  mechanical  conditions  admit  of.  This  relativity  of 
possible  alternatives  to  variable  generalities  seems  to  supply  a 
key  to  the  difficult  problem  how  impossibilities,  as  such,  can  be 
objects  of  consciousness.  It  would  seem  that  an  impossibility 
can  be  thought  of  only  because,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is 
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a  possibility.  We  may  take,  as  a  crucial  case,  the  formulation 
of  the  law  of  contradiction.  In  one  sense,  we  cannot  apprehend 
the  union  of  two  contradictory  propositions  in  a  single 
proposition ;  for  it  is  in  the  act  of  failing  to  do  this  that 
we  become  aware  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as  self-evident. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  not  think  of  the  union  of 
contradictory  propositions  at  all,  we  could  never  recognise  it 
as  an  impossibility.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
this :  The  general  character  of  the  propositions,  considered 
merely  as  propositions,  leaves  open  the  alternative  possibility 
of  their  being  combined  or  not  combined.  Hence,  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  can  think  of  their  union  as  a  possible 
alternative.  It  is  only  when  we  go  on  to  develop  our  thought 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  before  the  mind  the  special  form  which 
this  alternative  would  assume  under  the  special  conditions,  that 
we  find  our  path  barred.  We  can  think  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions being  united  in  a  single  proposition.  But  when  we  ask 
what  proposition  would  fulfil  the  special  conditions,  we  find, 
not  a  thought,  but  a  blank  failure  to  think.  It  is  in  and 
through  this  mental  act  that  we  recognise  that  there  is  no  such 
proposition  but  only  an  absurdity. 

In  distinguishing  various  modes  of  being,  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  suggest  that  any  of  them  can  be  isolated  from  the 
others.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  inconceivable  except  in 
correlation  with  each  other.  Their  being  is  being  within  the 
one  system  of  universal  reality.  To  assert  that  anything  in 
any  sense  is,  implies  that  it  is  an  integral  part  or  aspect  of  this 
system.  There  is  no  possibility  apart  from  generality,  and,  in 
the  end,  there  is  no  generality  apart  from  particular  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  particular  existence  which  is  not 
a  particular  case  or  instance  ;  none,  therefore,  which  is  unrelated 
to  other  particular  cases  or  instances  in  that  unique  and  ultimate 
way  which  we  name  participation  in  a  common  nature.  And 
there  is  no  common  nature  which  does  not,  as  such,  admit  of 
the  alternative  specification  which  we  call  possibilities. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  analysis,  I  have  to  show 
that  neither  erroneous  judgments,  nor  right  judgments  which 
are   capable   of   being   wrong,   nor    mere    supposals,   whether 
fictitious  or  not,  involve  the  presence  to  consciousness  of  any 
object  which  has  being  merely  to  thought,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  enter    into   the  "  transcendent "   constitution   of   reality. 
The  case  of  error  is  of  course  of  central  importance.     What 
then  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  constitute  mistake  ?     First, 
some  reality  must  be  present  to  thought,  and  this  reality  must 
have  and  be  thought  as  having  a  general  nature  capable  of 
various  alternative  determinations.      In  the  thought  of   this 
reality,  and  the  belief  in  it,  there  is  no  error  ;  neither  is  there 
error  in  the  belief  that  some  one  at  least  of  all  its  possible 
alternative  determinations  is  fulfilled,  provided  no  decision  is 
made  as  to  which  this  is.     Nor,  again,  is  there  any  error  in 
merely  thinking  of  some  special  alternative  as  such,*  which, 
of   course,   includes    the    thought    of   this   alternative    being 
fulfilled,  in  as  much  as  includes  the  thought  of  its  being  possibly 
identical  with  the  fulfilled  alternative.     Error,  or  the  risk  of 
error,  first  arises  when  the  mind  not  only  thinks  of  a  possi- 
bility  being   fulfilled,  but   also   Relieves  in  its  being  fulfilled. 
But  this  does  not  involve  any  new  object  of  thought ;  it  only 
involves   a   new  mental  act  in  relation   to   the  same  object. 
When  we  believe  in  a  possibility  being  fulfilled,  our  belief  is 
false  when  the  alternative  asserted  is  other  than  any  fulfilled 
alternative.     The  belief  is  true  when  the  alternative  asserted 
is  coincident  with  a  fulfilled  alternative.     Further  explanation 
of  this  requires  an  examination  of  the  mental  act  which  we 
call  believing,  when  its  object  is  merely  a  possibility's  being 
fulfilled.     The  object  is  not  then  the  fulfilled  possibility  itself. 
What  is  thought  of  is  some  reality  as  being  determined  in  a 
certain  way  among  other  possible  ways,  but  the  determinate 


*  This  holds  also  in  the  case  of  a  limited  group  of  alternatives,  as 
will  be  readily  seen.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  have  omitted  to  deal 
specially  with  error  in  disjunctive  judgments. 
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reality  itself  is  not  apprehended  in  its  determinateness.  There 
is  a  difference,  for  instance,  between  thinking  of  a  sound  being 
heard  and  actually  hearing  a  sound,  or  between  thinking  of  a 
toothache  as  about  to  be  continued  and  being  directly  aware 
through  experience  of  its  continuation.  Now  the  vital  point 
is  this.  The  mental  attitude  of  believing  in  a  possibility  being 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  disbelieving,  doubt- 
ing, or  mere  supposing,  is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  influence  on 
the  further  course  of  thought  and  conduct,  similar  to  what  it 
would  be  if  we  did  not  merely  think  of  an  alternative  being 
fulfilled,  but  of  the  fulfilled  alternative  itself.  Hence,  when 
an  alternative  before  the  mind  is  other  than  a  fulfilled  alterna- 
tive, the  belief  is  in  disagreement  with  reality.  It  does  not  agree 
with  the  reality  to  which  the  mind  itself  refers  as  its  standard 
in  the  act  of  believing,  as  what  requires  to  be  specified  in  some 
determinate  way.  In  other  words,  the  belief  is  false. 

It  lies  beyond  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions, logical  or  merely  psychological,  which  determine  beliefs 
whether  false  or  true.  I  shall  therefore  only  make  some 
general  remarks  on  this  point,  bearing  especially  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  judgments  and  mere  supposals  or  "  Annahmen." 
The  distinctive  character  of  the  judgment  asserting  the 
fulfilment  of  one  among  alternative  possibilities  is  that  the 
alternative  asserted  more  or  less  completely  and  persistently 
preoccupies  attention  to  the  disregard  of  other  alternatives, 
as  if  there  were  no  others.  Hence  it  influences  thought  and 
conduct  as  if  it  were  the  only  alternative.  One  important 
case  is  where  what  is  really  only  one  alternative  among  others, 
is  from  the  outset  presented  to  consciousness  by  itself,  without 
any  suggestion  that  there  are  others.  Then  the  thought  of 
the  alternative  at  once  coincides  with  belief  in  its  fulfilment. 
Thus,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Spinoza,  the  thought  of 
the  actual  present  existence  of  a  winged  horse  is  also  a  belief 
in  its  actual  present  existence  when  nothing  is  suggested  to 
the  mind  which  excludes  its  actual  present  existence.  As 
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Spinoza  notices,  this  is  a  common  condition  of  belief  when 
we  are  dreaming.  A  vivid  dream  picture  suggests  the  actual 
presence  of  a  winged  horse,  and  since,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  dream-state,  there  is  no  counter  suggestion, 
the  dreamer  believes  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  horse  with 
wings.  The  absurd  beliefs  suggested  to  subjects  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  are  similarly  conditioned.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  mind  initially  apprehends  an  alternative  as 
one  among  others,  and  the  alternative  is  believed  in  because 
of  conditions,  logical  or  merely  psychological,  which  give  it  a 
predominance  such  that  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
alternative  present  to  consciousness  with  correspondingly 
predominant  influence  in  determining  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  conduct.  When  this  does  not  take 
place  immediately  there  is  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of 
doubt  or  interrogation  in  which  alternative  possibilities  are 
contemplated,  and  the  question  is  raised  as  to  which  is 
realised ;  but  none  of  them  is  decidedly  and  persistently  fixed 
on.  This  interrogative  attitude  is  that  of  doubt.  It  agrees 
with  that  of  mere  supposal,  inasmuch  as  an  alternative  is 
contemplated  merely  as  such,  without  being  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  fulfilled  alternative.  But  mere  supposal  is  further 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  the  mental  act  of  questioning. 
There  is  in  mere  supposal,  as  distinguished  from  doubt,  no 
attempt  to  decide  which  alternative  is  to  be  taken  as  realised. 
This  account  seems  to  me  to  cover  all  the  cases  which  Meinong, 
in  his  epoch-making  discussion  of  this  subject,  brings  under 
the  general  head  of  "  Annahmen." 

To  support  this  position  adequately,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  Annahmen. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to 
select  as  a  crucial  instance,  the  play  of  fancy  or  imagination. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  fictitious  narrative  such  as  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair.  Both  the  author  and  reader  of  this  book  start 
with  the  implicit  presupposition  of  certain  general  conditions 
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of  human  life  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  locality  and 
among  certain  classes  of  society.  These  general  conditions  in 
their  generality  admit  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  alternative 
developments  in  detail.  In  the  fictitious  narrative,  the  mind 
follows  out  one  of  these.  The  process  of  invention  is  at 
bottom  a  process  of  discovery,  the  discovery  of  a  special 
development  of  which  the  general  conditions  are  capable. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  mental  attitude  is  purely  one  of  supposal,* 
the  special  development  is  regarded  merely  as  being  one 
alternative,  without  any  question  of  its  being  realised.  So 
soon  as  this  question  is  raised,  there  is  either  doubt  or  positive 
or  negative  judgment. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  obvious  analogy  between 
supposal  and  merely  feeling  an  inclination  towards  a  certain 
line  of  action,  between  doubting  and  practical  deliberation, 
and  between  judgment  and  voluntary  decision.  The  parallel 
may  be  suggestive  to  the  pragmatist. 

There  may  still  appear  to  be  one  difficulty  remaining  in  the 
way  of  the  view  that  no  object  has  being  merely  for  thought. 
How,  it  ma}r  be  asked,  do  I  explain  negative  judgments  ?  Can 
the  word  "  not "  stand  for  anything  but  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing which  has  no  place  in  the  universe  of  real  being  ? 
The  problem  is  a  very  old  one,  and  I  can  only  repeat  an  old 
solution.  Plato  in  the  Sophist  proposes  the  question,  How  can 
non-being  be  ?  and  answers  it  in  a  way  which  I  find  essentially 
satisfactory.  Non-being  is  otherness,  and  the  word  "  not " 
means  "  other  than."  "  Eed  is  not  blue,"  or  "  Chalk  is  not 
cheese,"  mean  the  same  as  "  Eed  is  other  than  blue,"  or  "  Chalk 
is  other  than  cheese."  "  Birds  do  not  suckle  their  young," 
means  "  Whatever  attribute  a  bird  may  have  is  other  than  that 
of  suckling  its  young,"  or  "  Every  bird  is  other  than  any  animal 
which  suckles  its  young."  "  Perfect  circles  do  not  exist " 
means  "  Perfect  circles  are  other  than  any  figure  belonging  to 

*  Perhaps  it  never  is  completely  so. 
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a  physical  thing  actually  existing,"  or  "  Straight  lines  cutting 
a  circle  in  more  than  two  points  do  not  exist,"  means  that  such 
lines  are  other  than  anything  which  has  being  as  a  geometrical 
possibility.  There  is  no  example  which  cannot  be  similarly 
treated.  But  if  non-being  is  otherness,  it  certainly  belongs  to 
the  constitution  of  the  real  universe.  It  would  be  a  queer 
universe  in  which  nothing  was  really  other  than  anything  else. 

Note  on  the  Views  of  Mr.  BRADLEY  and  Mr.  RUSSELL. 
I  feel  that  the  foregoing  discussion  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  some  reference  to  the  relevant  views  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley  and  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell.  As  regards  the  question 
at  issue,  my  divergence  from  Mr.  Bradley  is  most  pronounced 
and  emphatic.  My  position,  that  whatever  is  thought,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  thought,  is  therefore  real.  His  position  is,  that  what- 
ever is  thought,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought,  is  therefore  unreal. 
The  ground  of  this  point-blank  opposition  seems  to  lie  in  the 
different  view  which  we  take  of  the  distinction  and  connexion 
of  thought  and  feeling.  For  me,  thought  and  feeling,  though 
necessarily  united  in  the  inseparable  unity  of  knowledge,  are 
radically  disparate  in  their  nature,  so  that  if  once  we  suppose 
them  separate,  they  could  never  have  anything  to  do  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Bradley,  on  the  contrary,  treats  thought  as  being 
feeling  transformed  in  a  certain  way.  More  precisely,  he 
regards  thought  as  "  mutilated "  feeling.  The  mutilation 
ultimately  consists  in  the  divorce  of  the  nature  or  "  content  " 
of  feeling  from  its  existence.  Further,  the  whole  development 
of  thinking  consciousness  resolves  itself  into  an  endeavour  to 
reconstitute  the  unity  which  it  has  destroyed.  But,  as  its  own 
being  is  constituted  by  the  severance  of  the  terms  which  it 
attempts  to  bring  together,  its  success  would  be  suicide.  It 
follows  inevitably  from  this  theory  that  thought  must,  as  such, 
be  unreal.  For,  thought  being  feeling  transformed,  what  is 
thought  can  only  be  real  in  so  far  as  it  is  felt.  Now,  the  only 
reality  which  can  belong  to  feeling,  as  such,  is  actual  existence 
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such  as  belongs  to  a  toothache  in  actually  being  felt.  But  the 
mutilation  of  feeling  which  yields  the  object  of  thought  as  such, 
deprives  that  object  of  all  claim  to  this  sort  of  reality.  Neither 
the  "  that  "  severed  from  the  "  what,"  nor  the  "  what "  severed 
from  the  "  that,"  can  actually  exist  as  a  particular  toothache 
exists  in  being  felt.  Hence  the  object  of  thought  must  be 
unreal  just  because  it  is  an  object  of  thought. 

My  divergence  from  Bradley  is  thus  a  divergence  in 
the  ultimate  presupposition  with  which  we  approach  the 
problem  of  truth  and  error.  My  disagreement  with  Eussell, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  one  of  detail. 
The  following  fundamental  propositions  are  accepted  by  both  of 
us : — (1)  Whatever  is  really  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of 
thought  (whether  or  not  it  is  also  existentially  present  as  an 
immediate  experience)  really  is  and  is  not  merely  thought  of. 
(2)  Hence  truth  cannot  always  be  merely  constituted  by  the 
reality  of  what  is  thus  before  the  mind  in  the  act  of  judging ; 
for,  if  this  were  so,  there  could  never  be  any  error.  (3)  In 
some  cases,  at  least,  the  truth  of  a  judgment  may  consist 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  being  of  what  is  before  the  mind 
and  pro  (ante  the  judgment  is  incapable  of  being  false. 
(4)  Where  a  judgment  is  capable  of  being  false,  its  truth 
or  falsehood  is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  certain  relation  between  what  is  before  the  mind 
in  judging  and  what  is  not. 

It  is  when  we  have  to  assign  the  nature  of  this  relation 
between  what  is  before  the  mind  and  what  is  not  that  our 
divergence  begins.  My  position  is  that  what  is  before  the 
mind  in  possibly  erroneous  judgment  is  a  possible  alternative, 
and  that  what  is  required  to  make  the  judgment  true  is  the 
identity  of  this  with  the  actualised  alternative.  This  is  so 
because  judging  involves  believing,  and  because  the  mental 
attitude  in  believing,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  disbelieving  or 
merely  supposing,  is  identical  whether  what  is  before  the  mind 
is  only  a  possible  alternative  or  its  actual  fulfilment.  Hence, 
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if  the  alternative  believed  in  is  other  than  the  actualised 
alternative,  the  belief  "disagrees  with  reality"— in  other 
words,  it  is  false. 

Mr.  Russell's  explanation  proceeds  on  a  quite  different 
track.  It  is  based  on  a  distinction  between  dual  and  multiple 
relations.  In  a  dual  relation  one  term  A  is  related  to  one 
other  term  B.  In  a  multiple  relation  one  term  A  is  related 
not  to  a  single  term  but  to  a  plurality  as  such.  If  the  other 
terms  are  B,  C,  D,  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  are  united 
with  each  other  in  a  single  complex,  and  that  it  is  this 
single  complex  to  which  it  is  related.  For  this  would 
yield  only  a  dual  relation.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  A  should 
be  separately  related  to  B  and  also  separately  related  to  C, 
and  again  to  D  ;  for  this  would  be  not  a  multiple  relation, 
but  three  distinct  dual  relations.  What  is  required  is  that 
A  should  be  related  at  once  to  all  three  in  their  multiplicity. 
Mr.  Russell  gives  as  an  example,  A  loves  B  in  June.  Here  A 
is  related  as  a  lover  to  all  three  terms  B  and  June  and  in. 
But  he  is  not  so  related  to  each  of  them  severally.  For  he  is 
not  said  to  love  June  or  the  temporal  relation  expressed  by  the 
preposition,  in.  Nor  is  he  related  as  a  lover  to  a  single  whole 
containing  B  and  in  and  June  as  constituents.  For  there  is 
no  such  whole  in  any  relevant  sense.  The  existence  of  B  in 
June  may  indeed  be  a  single  complex.  But  it  is  not  the 
existence  of  B  in  June  which  A  is  said  to  love  when  he  is 
said  to  love  B  in  June.  B,  and  in,  and  June  do  indeed  enter 
into  a  single  complex,  but  only  on  condition  that  this  complex 
shall  also  include  A  and  the  relation  of  loving. 

Xow  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  validity  of 
this  distinction  between  dual  and  multiple  relations.  But  I 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  following  Mr.  Russell's  attempt 
to  apply  it  so  as  to  explain  the  distinction  between  true  and 
false  judgments.  His  position  may  be  stated  as  follows:— 
Judging  is  always  a  relation  of  the  judging  mind  to  what  it 
asserts  or  believes.  But  in  mere  judgment,  apart  from  actual 
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perception,  what  is  believed  is  nothing  single.  It  is  always 
plurality  as  such,  and  the  mind's  relation  to  this  plurality  is 
a  multiple  and  not  a  dual  relation.  Thus  if  what  is  believed 
is  "  that  A  loves  B,"  "  that  A  loves  B  "  is  not  by  itself  a  unity 
constituting  a  single  object  of  belief.  A  and  loving  and  B  are 
three  distinct  items  not  connected  in  a  complex  whole.  There 
is  only  one  complex  whole,  that  which  includes,  besides  A  and 
loving  and  B,  the  mind  and  the  multiple  relation  of  believing. 
Now  follows  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between  a  true 
and  a  false  belief.  What  is  believed  must  contain  at  least  one 
item  which  is  itself  a  relation.  In  the  judgment  as  such  this 
relation  does  not  really  relate  the  other  items  so  as  to  form 
a  single  complex.  But  it  may  be  that  in  reality  apart  from  the 
process  of  judging  there  is  an  actual  complex  in  which  the 
relation  does  relate  the  other  items.  When  this  is  so  the  belief 
is  true ;  otherwise  it  is  false.  If  what  is  affirmed  is  that 
A  loves  B,  the  relation  of  loving  does  not  really  relate  A  and  B 
within  the  judgment.  But  if  A  actually  does  love  B,  there  is 
a  complex  apart  from  the  mind  in  which  the  relation  of  loving 
really  does  relate  A  and  B.  This  makes  the  judgment  true. 

Passing  to  criticism,  we  have  to  deal  first  with  the  theory  of 
the  nature  of  judgment  and  then  with  the  application  to  the 
problem  of  error.  As  regards  the  first  question,  it  may  be 
argued  from  Mr.  Eussell's  own  account  of  the  matter  that  the 
manifold  items  to  which  the  mind  is  related  in  judging  do  have 
a  unity  of  their  own  and  are  apprehended  as  having  a  unity  of 
their  own  distinct  from  that  of  the  whole  complex  formed  by 
the  judging  mind  and  its  object.  What  seems  to  me  decisive 
of  this  point  is  the  requirement  not  only  that  that  one  of  the 
items  should  be  itself  a  relation  but  that  it  should  have  a 
"  sense "  or  direction  with  reference  to  the  other  terms. 
The  belief  that  A  loves  B  is  different  from  the  belief 
that  B  loves  A ;  and  the  difference,  as  Mr.  Eussell 
himself  expressly  recognises,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  in  the  first  case  the  relation  of  loving  is  appre- 
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hendod   as   proceeding   from   A   to   B  and  in   the  second  as 

proceeding  from  B  to  A.     This  seems  fatal  to  the  view  that 

nothing  single   is   before   the   mind   in  judgment  except  the 

complex  formed  by  the  judging  mind  itself  and  the  manifold 

of  objects   to   which   it   is   related.      In   his  published  work 

Mr.  Puissell  does  not  notice  this  difficulty.     But  in  a  recent 

•correspondence   which    I   have   had   with   him,   he  writes   as 

follows: — "As  regards  the  sense  of  the  relation  r  in  judging 

A  r  B,  you  make  a  point  which  had  already  occurred  to  me. 

But  it  is  met  by  a  slight  re-wording  of  the  account  of  sense  in 

judgment,  and  this  re-wording  is  in  any  case  necessary  to  my 

theory.     There  must  never,  so  I  now  perceive,  be  any  relation 

having  sense  in  a  complex  except  the  relating  relation  of  that 

complex;  hence,  in  the  act  of  judging  A  r  B,  the  sense  must 

be  confined  to  judging,  and  must  not  appear  in  the  r.     But 

judging   being  a   multiple   relation,   its   sense   is   not  merely 

twofold  like  that  of  a  dual  relation,  and  the  judging  alone  may 

arrange  the  terms  in  the  order  Mind,  A,  r,  B,  as  opposed  to 

Mind,  B,  r,  A.     This  has  the  same  effect  as  if  r  had  a  sense 

in  the  judgment,  and  gives  all  that  one  wants  without  being 

obnoxious  to  your  objections."     Now  this  explanation  appears 

to  me  to  be  infected  by  an  ambiguity.     Clearly  what  Mr.  Eussell 

means  to  mean  is  that  the  manifold  which  is  the  object  of 

judgment  has  no  unity  of  its  own  at  all,  and  that  the  only  unity 

is  the  complex  which  includes  together  with  this  manifold  the 

judging  mind.     But  he  seems  to  me  to  slip  unconsciously  into 

an  essentially  different  position ;  the  position  that  though  the 

manifold  of  objects  has  a  unity  of  its  own,  yet  this  unity  is 

in  some  way  derivative  from   their   relation    to   the  judging 

mind.     In  the  first  half  of  the  quoted  passage  he  expressly 

asserts  the  first  view  ;  in  the  other  half  he  seems  to  lapse  into 

the  second  view.     In  order   to   be   thorough,  let   us   consider 

the    two   alternatives  separately.     On   the   first,    we    do    not 

really  apprehend  the   relation   of   loving   as   proceeding  from 

A  to  B  rather  than  from  B  to  A.     What  we   apprehend   is, 
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I  presume,  the  relation  of  judging  as  passing  from  A  to  loving  and 
from  loving  to  B,  rather  than  from  B  to  loving  and  from  loving 
to  A.  But  this  is  plainly  not  what  we  mean  when  we  assert  that 
A  loves  B.  If  it  were,  we  could  not  fix  attention  on  A  as  loving 
B  without  eo  ipso  and  -pro  tanto  fixing  attention  on  our  own  minds 
and  on  the  act  of  judging  or  believing.  Thus  judgment  could 
only  assume  the  form  "  I  believe  that  A  loves  B,"  never  the 
form  "  A  loves  B."  Further,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  vicious  regress, 
even  in  this  form  the  judgment  would  never  be  mere  judgment, 
but  would  also  include  a  perception  of  the  mind  as  believing. 
The  second  alternative  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Russell's  statement 
that  "  the  judging  alone  may  arrange  the  terms  in  the  order 
Mind,  A,  r,  B,"  and  that  this  has  the  same  effect  as  if  r  had  a 
sense  in  the  judgment.  Such  language  is  naturally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  "judging  alone,"  in  constituting  the  total 
complex,  Mind,  A,  r,  B,  constitutes  within  it  subordinate  unity 
A,  r,  B,  in  which  r  has  a  sense  with  reference  to  A  and  B. 
Further,  though  Mr.  Russell  does  not  really  intend  to  put 
forward  this  position  as  his  own,  yet  a  confusion  between  the 
two  views  tends  to  invest  his  own  position  with  a  plausibility 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  doctrine  itself  will 
not  bear  examination  for  a  moment  from  Russell's  point  of  view. 
If  A  r  B  is  really  thought  of  as  a  unity,  and  r  is  really  appre- 
hended as  having  a  sense,  then  according  to  the  postulate 
with  which  the  whole  discussion  starts,  r  must,  in  fact,  have  this 
sense  and  A  r  B  must,  in  fact,  be  a  unity,  Thus  the  judgment 
cannot  be  false ;  for  it  produces  the  condition  of  its  own  truth. 
This  is  its  "  effect." 

Mr.  Russell's  application  of  his  own  theory  of  judgment  as 
strictly  interpreted  to  explain  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error  also  seems  to  point  to  a  result  which  is  incompatible 
with  his  fundamental  principles.  We  must  not  forget  that 
according  to  him  the  A  and  r  and  B  which  are  present  to  the 
mind  in  judging  are  the  real  A  and  r  and  B  as  they  exist  and 
not  "  ideas  "  or  representations  or  even  mere  possibilities.  If  I 
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think  of  A  as  loving  B,  A  and  loving  and  B  must  actually  exist, 
and  it  is  their  actual  existence  which  I  apprehend.  But  as 
apprehended  they  are  a  mere  manifold  without  unity ;  they  only 
form  part  of  the  total  complex  including  also  the  mind  and  the 
act  of  judging.  How  then  can  they  form  a  unity  apart  from 
the  mind,  as  they  must  do  if  the  judgment  is  to  be  new  ?  How 
can  they  do  so  except  through  some  unifying  condition  ? 

Now,  this  unifying  condition  cannot  be  their  own  reality, 
for,  as  apprehended,  they  are  already  real.  What,  then,  is  it  ? 
The  only  obvious  answer  that  it  must  be  another  mind.  But 
even  this  would  not  make  them  into  a  unity  ;  it  would  only 
supply  what  is  required  to  complete  a  complex  within  which 
they  would  fall  as  partial  constituents.  It  looks  as  if 
Mr.  Russell,  the  uncompromising  realist,  was  here  uncon- 
sciously moving  in  the  direction  of  a  very  thorough-going 
idealism.  This  is,  of  course,  meant  only  as  an  argumentwm  ad 
hominem.  I  do  not  myself  regard  the  idealistic  tendency  of  a 
theory  as  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum.  But,  so  far  as  Mr.  Russell  is 
concerned,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  from  his  present 
position,  the  hard  and  unsympathetic  treatment  which  he  has 
given  to  the  idealistic  doctrines  of  Leibniz  ought  no  longer  to 
be  possible.* 


*  A  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed  as  regards  my  reference  to 
Mr.  Bradley.  What  I  have  said  is  not  meant  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
essentials  of  his  system.  So  regarded,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair.  The 
points  I  am  concerned  with  are  (1)  that  for  him  the  object  of  thought 
must  be  unreal,  as  falling  short  of  that  immediate  unity  of  content  and 
existence  which  is  found  in  feeling,  and  (2)  that  what  for  him  distin- 
guishes thought  from  feeling  is  this  severance  of  content  and  existence. 
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X.—  EMOTIONALITY  :    A   METHOD   OF   ITS 
UNIFICATION. 

By  ALFRED  CALDKCOTT. 

§  I.—  Purpose  of  the   paper.     Mr.   Shand  on   the  sentiment   of  Love. 

Influence  of  Love  in  the  emotional  field.     A  specific  central  factor 

required  :  the  love  of  Perfection.     Testimony  of  religious  Mystics  ; 

of  philosophers. 
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the  search  for  a  central  Emotion  and  its  attainment.    The  organising 

•work  of  this  Emotion. 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  justify  the  search  for  a 
central  Emotion  which  shall  be  able  to  enter  as  sovereign  into 
the  whole  realm  of  Feeling  and  bring  it  into  order.  It  is 
written  from  the  double  standpoint  of  (1)  the  naturalness  of 
emotionality  of  every  kind,  the  feelings,  desires,  affections  ;  and 
(2)  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  orderliness  which  shall 
qualify  them  to  become  constituents  of  the  proper  ideal  of 
healthy  life  in  contrast  with  the  method  of  seeking  health  by 
their  suppression  and  eviction. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  study  of  the  emotions  has,  so 
far,  been  lacking,  not  in  laborious  investigation,  but  in  success 
in  establishing  a  ground  for  confidence  in  their  trustworthiness 
as  guides  whenever  problems  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  import 
arise.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  a  greater  measure  of  success 
has  been  attained  by  men  who  have  been  studying  the 
emotions  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  offer  guidance  for  the 
religious  life  than  by  those  whose  study  has  been  of  a  purely 
scientific  kind.  This  is  so,  partly  because  of  the  peculiarly  rich 
field  of  recorded  experiences  at  the  disposal  of  the  former,  but 
also  because,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  religious  enquirers  have 
worked  with  a  clue  in  their  hands,  a  principle  of  order,  which 
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has  been  lacking  to  the  purely  scientific  enquirer  at  the  outset 
and  has  often  failed  to  present  itself  as  his  investigation 
proceeded.  Still,  we  have  recently  found  psychological 
investigators  making  great  advances  towards  the  discovery  of 
orderliness.  Especial  acknowledgment  in  Britain  is  due  to  the 
effective  work  of  Mr.  Shand,  who  has  traced  the  formation,  not 
only  of  complexes  but  of  more  elaborate  "  systems "  which  he 
designates  "  sentiments,"  with  results  which  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Dr.  Stout  and  Dr.  McDougall  in  their  own 
treatment.  These  distinguished  psychological  workers  would 
not  at  all  claim  that  the  method  is  wholly  new :  it  was  employed 
by  such  eminent  thinkers  as  Malebranche  and  Schleiermacher, 
for  example.  But  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  in  modern 
psychology,  Mr.  Shand's  work  marks  a  definite  and  promising 
advance. 

Mr.  Shand,  I  may  remind  the  Society,  defines  a  sentiment 
as  "  an  organised  system  of  emotions  and  desires " ;  and  he 
wisely  takes  as  the  instance  best  illustrating  his  position  the 
highest  of  all  the  sentiments,  Love.  There  are  others  which 
are  complicated  systems  and  capable  of  becoming  ruling 
passions  in  the  mind,  but  Love  stands,  by  general  consent, 
against  all  rival  claimants  for  the  supreme  position.  Mr.  Shand 
offers  a  tentative  account  of  at  least  one  mode  of  its  genesis,  as 
follows :  It  is  initiated  by  Joy  in  the  presence  of  the  object ; 
when  the  object  is  withdrawn  there  is  Sadness  or  Sorrow, 
leading  to  Desire  for  its  return ;  then  arise  the  prospective 
emotions,  such  as  Anxiety  and  Hope ;  on  the  return  of  the 
object  there  is  a  vivid  renewal  of  Joy,  heightened  by  the 
memory  of  the.  Sorrow  and  Anxiety  recently  passed  through. 
The  connexion  of  these  several  emotions  in  this  order  becomes 
a  settled  sequence  ;  a  "  disposition  "  is  established,  making  us 
ready  to  run  through  this  series  again  and  again.  As  Mr.  Shand 
allows,  we  should  often  do  well  to  carry  the  schema  one  stage 
further  back :  the  Joy  may  have  been  preceded  by  Pity  or  by 
Fear ;  and,  I  would  add,  by  other  emotions,  especially  the  Tender 
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Emotion — so  well  described  by  Mr.  Shand — Admiration,  and 
Awe  ;  and  would  further  claim  that  each  of  these  may  exercise 
an  influence  not  only  at  the  start  but  persistently,  leading  to 
varieties  or  types  of  Love.  And  further,  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  for  the  admission  of  one  or  more  of  these  initiatories 
into  a  sequence  which  had  commenced  its  course  with  another. 

The  possibility  of  advancing  to  a  Love  that  is  purely  extra- 
regarding,  "  a  valuation  of  the  object  in  and  for  itself,"  raises  the 
problem  of  "  Disinterested  love  "  so  keenly  disputed  about  in 
the  literature  of  religion.  But  those  who  contend  for  this  in  a 
form  in  which  Self-feeling  is  resisted  and  completely  inhibited 
admit  that  such  an  experience  is  very  uncommon ;  all  agree 
that  self-regard,  even  if  absent,  is  ever  pressing  for  admission 
into  this  system.  And  others  are  prepared  to  admit  it  as  a 
legitimate  constituent.  If  we  can  be  sure  that  the  object  of 
our  love  returns  love  to  us  we  shall  have  an  enrichment  which 
can  come  in  no  other  way :  Gratitude  will  come  in,  and  Self- 
esteem,  and  readiness  to  trust :  and  these  variations  by  in- 
creasing the  vicissitudes  multiply  the  transitions  from  joy  to 
sorrow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  feel  that  we  are 
unregarded,  Self-feeling  asserts  itself  as  unsatisfied  desire,  and 
there  is  the  wounding  of  Self-esteem.  The  pathos  of  unre- 
•quital — "  She  never  told  her  love  " — affects  every  beholder  by 
its  currents  of  tenderness,  admiration,  joy,  complicated  with 
hopelessness,  grief  and  submissive  patience.  And  if  we  are 
not  only  neglected  but  despised  or  hated  we  are  wounded 
•deeply,  not  in  mere  superficial  vanity,  but  in  natural  and 
legitimate  self-regard  and  frustrated  tenderness.  Its  sadness 
becomes  anguish,  bitter  and  torturing,  and,  settling  down,  is 
intensified  by  despair.  As  between  the  two  forms,  Disin- 
terested love  and  Eequited  love,  we  shall  find  some  evidence  for 
-a  striving  after  the  former  in  the  experience  I  am  presently  to 
lay  before  you. 

So  rich  a  "  system "  as  Love  must  obviously  have  great 
influence  in  the  emotional  life  generally.  At  a  touch  of  favour 
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from  the  beloved  object  Gratitude  springs  up ;  and  whereas  the 
Admiration — and  sometimes  the  Awe — which  is  in  it  restrains 
the  great  natural  strength  of  Self-esteem,  in  a  threat  of  danger 
to  the  object  Fear  and  Anger  leap  forward  :  if  its  regard  be 
turned  from  us  to  some  other  person,  except  in  the  case  of 
disinterested  love,  Jealousy  burns :  and  if  this  continues,  a 
counter-system  of  Hatred  towards  that  other  person  sets  in. 
And  the  Moral  and  ^Esthetic  "  sentiments "  with  their  deep 
roots  and  wide  ramifications  are  readily  grasped  by  Love  and 
brought  to  its  support.  In  short,  I  take  it  that  we  may  be 
confident  that  no  emotion,  however  simple,  and  no  sentiment, 
however  complicated,  is  unaffected  when  Love  is  strongly 
established  in  the  Soul.  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  an  old  writer, 
"  that  Love  will  turn  all  into  virtue." 

Yet  we  must  not  be  led  to  overstrain  the  reference  to 
compositeness  to  an  extent  which  would  present  the  complex 
as  having  no  quality  except  the  resultant  of  the  qualities  of 
its  constituents.  Dr.  Stout  warns  us  emphatically  : — "  Emotions 
can  never  be  resolved  without  remainder  into  a  combination  of 
more  elementary  constituents,  otherwise  known  outside  this 
combination  " ;  "  they  each  contain  as  unifying  centre  of  the 
complex  a  unique  and  irreductible  element."*  Now  I  am 
particularly  concerned  in  this  paper  to  look  for  that  unique  and 
irreductible  element,  and  in  Love  in  its  true  form  I  take  the 
specific  quality  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  attribution  of 
Perfection  to  the  object  loved.  It  may  be  that  Perfection  is 
perceived  and  the  emotion  is  the  response ;  or  it  may  be  that  it 
is  the  emotion  which  impels  and  the  attributing  follows ;  but 
Perfection  must  be  taken  to  be  there.  Defects  in  the  object 
act  obstructively  to  some  of  the  elements  in  love,  obviously 
occasional  absences  and  uncertainties  of  return  and  the  conse- 
quent minglings  of  regrets  and  anxieties  and  hopes  have 
already  been  allowed  for,  but  if  these  are  prolonged  or 
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multiplied,  the  resultant  is  dissatisfaction  and  sorrow,  and  not 
that  joy  which  must  be  the  major  tone  pervading  the  whole.  So- 
also,  Admiration  is  reduced  by  faults  and  flaws  in  the  object  ; 
the  Tender  Emotion  is  checked  by  roughness,  hardness,  and  the 
like ;  Awe  and  Eeverence  are  impossible  if  weakness,  defect,  or 
triviality  appear.  But,  beyond  these,  in  a  heart  advancing  in 
capacity  of  loving — growing  by  exercise,  as  this  disposition, 
like  all  others,  will  do — there  can  be  no  complete  satisfaction, 
no  filling  up  of  loving  capacity  unless  and  until  the  quality  of 
perfectness  is  attributable  to  the  object.  For  the  highest 
development  of  love  the  object  must  be  not  only  unequalled 
but  beyond  compare,  and  even  be  conceived  as  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  powers  of  appreciation  and  valuation ;  only  so  can 
the  specific  quality  of  the  feeling  be  sustained  in  its  forward 
reaching  towards  a  satisfaction  which  it  must  assume  to  be 
possible. 

In  the  adolescence  of  the  heart  such  perfection  may  be 
imagined  in  finite  objects,  and  this  takes  place  in  a  series  of 
advances  as  we  grow  up ;  love  enlarges  its  power  to  satisfy  as 
our  nature  expands.  Individual  after  individual  is  idealised ; 
love  of  home  and  school  passes  into  love  of  college,  of  country;  love 
of  knowledge,  of  art,  of  nature,  of  wide-ranging  human  progress, 
take  high  places.  And  for  many  the  course  of  affections  for 
finite  objects  covers  the  whole  of  their  life ;  but  in  some  they 
are  checked  early  by  disappointments  and  disillusionments,  and 
may  quite  fade  away ;  in  others  the  power  of  love  prevails  over 
all  checks  and  continues  to  advance  witli  growing  life,  establish- 
ing itself  as  an  unconquerable  search  after  ideals.  But  complete 
satisfaction  is  not  attainable.  It  is  as  Newman  says,  "  Created 
natures  cannot  open  us,  or  elicit  the  ten  thousand  mental  senses 
that  belong  to  us  and  through  which  we  really  live.  .  .  . 
[Towards  any  finite  object]  "  the  heart  runs  out  as  it  were  only  at 
one  door;  it  is  not  an  expanding  of  the  whole  man."*  Hence  there 

*  Sermon  ou  The  Thought  of  God  the  Stay  of  the  Soul. 
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is  always  the  wistful  unappeasable  yearning  for  mystery.  Even 
if  knowledge  unfold  for  us  its  amplest  pages,  that  is  not  all ; 
if  advance  of  civilization  disclose  ever  richer  forms  of  social 
life,  new  ideals  arise ;  if  beauty,  goodness,  virtue,  present 
themselves  enshrined  in  noblest  forms,  we  rest  not.  Each  of 
these,  high  though  it  be,  is  only  a  mode,  and  until  all  are 
united  into  a  system  we  must  still  press  on  towards  unity. 
So  long  as  any  emotion  is  directed  towards  a  finite  object  it  is 
itself  infected  with  partiality  :  it  is  liable  to  the  long-standing 
objection  that  it  may  be  in  excess  as  well  as  in  defect,  and,  as 
Aristotle  urged,  it  is  therefore  not  per  se  good.  The  partiality  is 
at  its  extreme  in  any  single  emotion,  of  course,  and  is  removed 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  complexity.  This  offers  us  the 
suggestion  that  increase  in  complexity  is  the  way  to  unity ; 
and  indeed  it  may  take  us  far  on  our  road.  But  I  hold  that 
primd  facie  we  shall  ever  be  in  a  flux  between  enjoyment  and 
disappointment  until  there  flashes  into  consciousness  a  convic- 
tion that  perfection  has  been  found  ;  a  conviction  which  is  at 
the  same  time  knowledge  that  is  intuitive  in  quality  and 
a  sense  of  union  between  the  discoverer  and  the  perfect  object 
which  he  has  found.  In  the  experience  of  his  discovery,  vivid 
as  that  of  the  struggler  in  a  quicksand  whose  foot  at  last 
touches  solid  ground,  the  emotional  tone  is  consummated  in  a 
joy  which  is  the  supreme  critical  point  in  the  experience, 
initiating  a  new  sequence,  unique  in  quality. 

I  hope  that  without  necessitating  controversy  I  may  assume 
that  it  is  this  feeling  for  Perfection  that  is  the  essential  thing 
on  the  emotional  side  of  what  men  mean  by  their  religion. 
Whatever  lowly  forms  a  man's  religion  may  take,  it  should  be 
for  him  the  highest  form  of  life ;  it  should  be  the  window  from 
which  he  looks  out  towards  perfection.  In  his  emotional  life 
the  possibility  of  the  bringing  of  all  its  constituents  into  a 
harmony  lies  here.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  literature  recording 
religious  experiences  we  find  by  far  the  most  abundant  material 
for  a  study  of  the  unification  of  the  emotional  life.  In  ordinary 

o  2 
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enquiries,  when  knowledge  has  been  conducted  to  a  boundary 
but  has  left  us  aware  that  there  are  ranges  lying  beyond  it,  we 
find  the  term  Mystery  convenient  to  designate  that  unexplored 
territory.  But  there  is  also  the  signification  of  Mystery  as 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  beyond  our  reach,  but  is  not 
really  unattainable  if  only  we  can  secure  permission  to  advance 
beyond  that  first  boundary.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
the  term  Mysticism  is  now  being  used  in  the  study  of  religion. 
The  mystics  are  those  who  claim  that  man  can,  at  times  at 
least,  cross  the  boundary  of  the  limited  and  imperfect  and 
enter  into  union,  with  what,  for  brevity,  I  am  calling  Per- 
fection. Expressed  emotionally,  it  is  the  affirmation  that  the 
highest  and  most  central  emotional  element  can  find,  or  suppose 
itself  to  find,  a  perfect  object.  Imperious  as  the  pressure  of 
Love  has  ever  been,  it  can  find  moments  of  satisfaction  which, 
while  they  last,  are  moments  of  absolute  enjoyment  and  rest. 

This  upward  progress  is  usually  treated  by  Philosophy  as 
primarily  a  movement  of  knowledge,  stage  after  stage  up  to  an 
Intuition  of  Eeality :  and  the  emotional  progress,  where  taken 
cognisance  of  at  all,  is  regarded  as  parallel  to  this,  and 
dependent  upon  it.  But  observation  of  human  life  aoon 
discloses  many  souls  who  have  passed  upward  into  experiences 
of  emotional  rest  in  the  union  with  ideal  perfection  with  but 
small  accompaniment  of  intellectual  development.  And  a 
philosophy  of  life  must  take  into  account  the  whole  pilgrimage 
of  the  soul  without  insisting  that  in  every  individual  every 
kind  of  capacity  must  be  manifested.  The  gradations  of 
knowledge  lie  unfolded  in  many  a  soul  which  has  attained 
to  a  great  height  of  intuitive  vision.  Profoundly  interesting  are 
the  portrayals  of  the  evolution  of  knowledge  given  by  Plato, 
Spinoza,  or  Hegel,  from  sensibility  through  understanding  to 
the  Ideas  of  Reason.  And  some  religious  mystics  themselves 
have  also  moved  explicitly  conscious  of  the  stages  of  the 
xccda  intellechis,  as  Plotinus,  Augustine,  Aquinas :  but  most  of 
them  have  been  of  a  simpler  fabric  of  mental  texture,  accepting 
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the  gains  of  the  advance  of  intellect  from  tradition  or  instruc- 
tion in  a  second-hand  way,  while  themselves  reaching  the 
intuitional  summit  per  saltum,  as  Bernard,  or  a  Kempis,  or 
Teresa.  It  is  on  the  emotional  side  that  religious  mystics  are 
most  at  home,  and  can  contribute  original  experience.  For 
the  philosopher  the  strongest  desire  may  be  to  know  better 
what  one  knows  ;  for  the  mystic,  superior  to  that  is  the 
pressure  to  love  better  what  one  loves. 

In  resorting  to  the  experiences  of  mystics,  I  desire  at  once 
to  assure  the  Society  that  I  am  concerned  to  exclude  two 
kinds  of  witness,  whom  for  my  part  I  call  pseudo-mystics, 
causes  of  much  mischief  to  the  study  of  psychology  as  they 
have  been,  and  still  are  :  (1)  those  whose  method  of  life  is  to 
suppress  all  emotions,  to  escape  from  the  whole  concrete  of 
life,  in  fact,  into  an  alienatio  mentis  in  which  personality  is 
lost  ;  and  still  more  (2),  those  whose  experiences  are  not  at  all 
at  the  higher  stages  of  mental  life,  but  are  modes  of  hyper- 
sensibility,  often  easily  assignable  to  physiological  excitation  or 
disorder. 


I  now  turn  to  a  concrete  case  in  which  to  search  for  the 
presence  of  a  central  and  organising  factor  in  the  emotional 
life.  For  this  purpose  I  invite  attention  to  the  remarkable 
study  lately  published  by  Baron  von  Hiigel.*  It  is  a  docu- 
ment of  extraordinary  value,  due  to  the  combination  of 
knowledge  of  general  principles  with  unstinted  labour  in 
sifting  details  which  has  produced  it.  The  author  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Austrian,  a  highly  respected  Roman  Catholic 
layman,  who  has  lived  in  England  for  many  years  without 
losing  touch  with  Continental  thought.  He  selected  Catherine 
of  Genoa  as  a  worthy  subject  for  thirty  years  of  investigation 

*  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  as  studied  in  Saint  Catherine  of 
Genoa  and  her  Friends.  By  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hiigel.  2  vols.  London  : 
Dent,  1908. 
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and  seven  years  of  writing  out  his  conclusions,  and  upon  her 
personality  he  has  thrown  the  light  of  literature,  philosophy, 
psychology,  religion,  gained  from  English,  German,  French, 
Italian  sources.  The  result  is  a  study  so  illuminatively  and 
BO  critically  conducted  as  to  be  of  quite  singular  value  for 
psychological  enquiry. 

In  Catherine  Fiesca  Adorna  of  Genoa  we  have  an  Italian 
lady  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  noble  family  ;  not  a  recluse,  but 
living  in  marriage  and  in  widowhood,  and  with  many  friends. 
Married  to  an  unworthy  husband  whom  her  influence  led  to 
better  things,  she  became  much  occupied  with  hospital  work 
and  the  care  of  the  poor  and  neglected.  A  Churchwoman,  but 
so  independent  and  in  some  ways  so  detached  that  serious 
obstacles  were  felt  by  the  Roman  See  against  the  canonisation 
which,  after  a  long  interval,  was  granted.  Her  experience  dis- 
closes some  abnormalities  of  the  kind  we  now  designate 
"  psycho-physical " ;  but  these  were  not  extensive,  only  three 
"  visions "  were  acknowledged  by  herself,  for  example ;  and 
what  is  made  perfectly  clear  is  that  the  non-spirituality  of  such 
abnormalities  as  these  were  was  quite  well  understood  by 
herself  :  they  were  fully  allowed  for,  and  no  use  was  made  of 
them  for  her  thoughts  about  the  higher  life.*  During  the  first 
five  years  of  her  ill-assorted  marriage  (cet.  16)  she  "moped  in 
solitude";  then  for  five  years  she  tried  the  gaieties  of  the 
world  ;  from  these  an  aversion  steadily  grew  up  which  included 
herself  as  she  then  found  herself,  culminating  in  an  intense 
depression  and  emptiness.  At  the  age  of  26  she  entered 
into  a  cataclysm,  a  sudden  "  conversion "  effected  within 
four  days — which  was,  as  I  read  it,  the  sense  of  a  need  for 
Perfection  flashing  with  emotional  ardour.  This  she  clearly 
discerned  to  be  only  an  initiatory  movement,  a  turning  round, 

*  The  general  treatment  of  psycho-physical  and  temperamental 
problems  in  Chapter  IX  may  be  specially  commended,  where  endeavour 
is  made  to  assign  to  them  "  their  precise  place  and  function  within  the 
vast  life-system." 
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a  groat  deliverance  from  afflicting  aversions  into-  a  single, 
central,  confident  feeling  that  there  was  a  Better  than  she  had 
yet  known  of.  There  followed  four  years  in  which  a  strong, 
sense  of  obligation,  of  dependence  upon  objectivity  outside 
herself,  had  its  course.  Then  came  the  rise  into  a  sphere  of 
Liberty,  because  she  had  gradually  attained,  according  to  her 
•own  testimony,  to  the  beginning  of  a  highly  schematised  and 
yet  thoroughly  centralised  emotion  of  Love.  Henceforth  her 
whole  emotional  life  was  on  the  way  to  unification :  a  never- 
failing  tendency  to  "  simplification  "  stands  out  clearly  marked ; 
she  lived  under  "  a  rare  thirst  and  imperious  need  for  unifica- 
tion," in  Baron  von  Hiigel's  words. 

How  powerful  was  the  central  Love  is  manifested  throughout 
her  teachings  and  reflections.  The  many  fine  expressions  of 
it  reach  a  climax  in  what  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  great 
sayings  of  mankind  :  "  I  cannot  find  words  to  appropriate  so 
great  a  love.  But  this  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  if  of  what 
my  heart  feels  one  drop  were  to  fall  into  Hell,  Hell  itself 
•would  altogether  turn  into  Eternal  life."  She  certainly  claimed 
to  feel  love  in  its  disinterested  form.  Love  brought  Will  into 
play — it  was  active  love ;  and  in  this  way  we  see  in  her  a 
single  integrated  will  accompanying  the  unification  of  emotion, 
•actively  endorsing  it,  as  it  were,  and  immediately  running  forth 
into  expression  in  manifold  occupations.  On  the  intellectual 
side  there  was  less  influence  from  emotionality  than  we  should 
have  looked  for  after  learning  how  deep  was  the  love.  The 
•objective  forms  in  which  she  figured  the  Divine  Object  were 
almost  impersonal,  far  removed  from  the  "  sentimentality  "  so 
frequent  with  mystics ;  for  her  there  were  no  Bridegroom 
visions  ;  the  Perfect  was  scarcely  conceived  as  Friend,  or  even 
as  Father ;  rather,  she  speaks  of  the  Divine  Light,  Beauty, 
Life ;  "  the  one  single  divine  Goodness,  active  and  efficient 
throughout  the  universe." 

The  central  emotion  secured,  Catherine  entered  upon  an  en- 
deavour not  for  a  bare  unity,  but  for  a  completeness,  a  continuity 
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to  be  established  all  over  the  variations  of  a  life  which  was 
to  be  as  full  as  before.  Love  must  be  penetrative  and  per- 
vasive everywhere.  As  every  particular  object  was  to  be  brought 
under  the  central  Idea,  so  each  proper  emotion  must  be 
harmonized  with  Love.  Over  the  general  field  of  affections, 
inclinations,  and  desires,  suppression  was  only  occasional,  never 
"  her  deliberate  and  enduring  theory,  still  less  her  full  and 
normal  practice."  There  was  no  tendency  towards  the  cloister, 
and  she  did  not  even  join  any  religious  Order. 

Her  emotional  nature  was  spacious  and  varied.  So  far 
was  she  from  being  either  impassive  or  tranquil  that  Baron 
von  Hugel  speaks  of  her  as  naturally  "  chaotic,"  full  of 
"  turbulent  raw  material "  ;  of  her  impulses  and  affections  he 
says  "  the  mastering  of  such  a  rabble  ....  meant  a  constant 
and  immense  effort "  ;  in  short,  it  is  his  judgment  that  Catherine 
"  became  a  saint  because  she  had  to  prevent  herself  from 
going  to  pieces."  Especially  arduous  was  her  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  self  and  its  Feeling ;  vehemently  it  resisted  surrender, 
unceasingly  it  was  wrestled  with.  Baron  von  Hugel  attributes 
her  self-depreciation  to  her  knowledge  of  the  forceful  character 
of  her  natural  self  and  a  corresponding  fear  of  its  capacity 
for  rebellion,  ever  seeking  to  set  itself  up  and  to  threaten  the 
disintegration  from  which  she  was  striving  to  pass.  In  other 
ways  her  affections  ran  abundantly  on ;  she  interested  herself 
unceasingly  in  the  welfare  of  relatives,  friends,  and  the  sick 
and  poor  under  her  care.  But  these  particular  affections 
became  the  modes  of  a  general  benevolence,  which  expanded 
as  life  advanced  into  a  wide  sympathy  with  the  animal  and 
plant  worlds;  she  found  good  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
There  was  for  her  "  no  absolute  and  really  infinite  evil."  To- 
possess  the  Perfect  for  herself  alone  was  intolerable  when 
she  thought  of  "  the  countless  other  creatures  of  God."  Thus 
the  moral  sentiment  took  its  place  in  her  system. 

For  forty  years  this  work  of  integration  proceeded.  Over 
long  periods  it  was  arduous ;  the  Will  had  to  be  called  upon 
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for  effort  to  maintain  it.  At  times  she  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  Quiet,  in  periods  of  absorption,  when  conscious 
effort  was  suspended.  In  these  she  notes  particularly  that 
it  was  emotions  and  desires  which  were  being  dealt  with ;  she 
did  not  profess  to  learn  new  ideas  in  them  ;  but  she  invariably 
emerged  from  them  with  increase  of  emotional  control  and 
orderliness.  Occasionally  there  were  times  of  absorbed  eleva- 
tion amounting  to  "  rapture  " ;  but  these  were  not  taken  by 
Catherine  herself  to  be  attainments  of  perfection  ;  they  seemed 
so  at  the  moment  of  experience,  but  her  subtle  reflective  power 
could  detect  imperfections  in  them,  and  she  assigned  to  them 
simply  the  function  of  being  momenta  in  the  general  advance. 

No  wit  or  humour,  we  regret  to  be  told,  lightened  her 
moods ;  her  general  temper  was  melancholic,  and  continued  to- 
shade  her  life  in  its  concrete  levels ;  a  brief  "  Indian  summer  " 
of  two  years,  in  later  life,  is  noted  as  exceptional. 

IJut  there  was  one  special  source  of  Joy  which  gives  a 
marked  character  to  her  experience.  Throughout  her  higher 
life  the  experience  of  Love  as  purifying  by  pain  evoked  in  her 
a  positive  sense  of  enjoyment.  This  was  so  unmistakeable  and 
so  frequent  that  her  expression  of  it  rises  to  an  emphasis  which 
gives  her  a  niche  of  her  own  among  those  who  have  been  able 
to  tell  us  of  the  deeps  of  the  inner  life.  Her  teaching  on  the 
inherently  beneficent  operation  of  love  as  Purgatorial,  though 
not  peculiar  to  herself,  is  so  thorough  and  so  finely  conceived  as 
to  amount  almost  to  an  original  contribution  to  religious 
psychology.  It  was  from  her  that  Newman  caught  the 
inspiration  for  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  Dream  of 
Gerontius ;  the  fire  of  love  to  be  welcomed  and  rejoiced  in,  even 
as  it  burns  and  pains.  I  think  we  can  see  the  genesis  of  this 
in  those  retrospective  factors  in  Love  which  Mr.  Shand's 
analysis  has  shown  us,  Shame,  Remorse,  Self-reproach.  For 
the  flame  of  love  burns  like  the  burning  out  of  roots  of  pain, 
e.g.,  whenever  we  find  that  some  one  whom  we  are  opposing  has 
all  the  while  been  befriending  us,  the  knowledge  of  that 
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affection  on  his  part  comes  with  a  burning  force  upon  our 
feeling  of  hostility.  In  our  remorse  and  self-reproach  the  desire 
that  our  misplaced  animosity  should  be  eradicated  becomes 
powerful,  and  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  gives  positive 
pleasure.  Further,  as  we  gaze  upon  our  "  self,"  humiliation , 
replaces  self-esteem  and  towards  that  self  anger,  contempt,  even 
hate,  arise.  If  we  have  no  self-reproach  it  must  be  because  we 
regard  ourselves  as  perfect :  an  awakened  soul  dreads  such  a 
self-complacency ;  to  Catherine  it  was  the  object  of  her  most 
frequent  alarm  and  keenest  detestation.  Hence  the  rise  of 
self-reproach,  with  its  bitterness,  is  positively  welcomed  as  a 
sign  that  we  are  safe  from  that  horror.  As  Newman  says  : 

"  It  is  because 
Thou  then  didst  fear,  that  now  thou  dost  not  fear." 

When,  therefore,  we  feel  this  same  self  made  to  suffer  we 
hail  the  justice  of  what  we  undergo ;  we  see  the  enemy,  the 
source  of  evil,  beaten  down,  disarmed,  disabled — perhaps  also 
{as  I  hold)  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  vindication  of  justice 
upon  the  offender.  And  we  then,  further,  feel  that  we  are  not 
cast  away  (by  the  loved  one)  as  worthless  but  regarded  as 
worthy  of  attention  and  regard  and  of  being  recalled  to  union. 
If  a  teacher  says  to  a  pupil  "  I  shall  not  punish  you  because  I 
regard  you  as  hopeless,"  the  sense  of  distress  in  a  sensitive  mind 
would  be  unmitigated  and  it  would  cry  out,  "  Regard  me  as 
capable  of  reform,  even  as  worthy  of  your  vindicating  wrath, 
as  still  within  the  compass  of  your  affection."  So  that  in  the 
very  fact  of  our  punitive  suffering  we  see  what  is  really  the 
defeat  of  our  enemy,  and  therefore  feelings  of  elation  arise 
proper  to  the  prospect  of  the  victory  which  will  follow  from  his 
overthrow ;  we  feel  elated  at  being  permitted  to  share  in  the 
victory  of  the  Ideal ;  we  are  on  our  way  of  return  to  the  source 
of  Good,  the  fountain  of  Love.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  experience  of  Catherine  as  expressed 
by  herself  and  acclaimed  by  many  who  have  found  what  she  says 
to  correspond  with  implicit  experiences  of  their  own  we  have  a 
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memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  dominant  emotion 
actually  does  its  integrating  work  amid  apparently  untractable 
emotional  elements. 

The  ample  material  laid  before  us  in  this  monumental  study 
is  of  particular  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  of 
Emotional  experience  as  exhibiting  the  following  features, 
amongst  others : — 

A  persistent  sense  of  a  need  for  simplification,  and  a  con- 
viction that  it  can  be  to  a  very  large  degree  met  and  satisfied. 

An  acute  perception  of  the  inadequacy  of  Self -feeling  to  do 
the  work  of  unification  ;  especially  notable  because  it  is  the 
testimony  of  a  mind  with  a  strong  tendency  to  self-engross- 
ment, "  an  unusually  isolated  and  intense  false  self."  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  natural  Egoist,  of  one  to  whom  the  world 
counted,  naturally,  for  much  less  than  the  self,  to  the  inability 
of  self-regard  to  unify  the  manifold  of  the  desires  and 
inclinations. 

A  perception  that  desires  and  affections  are  to  be  unified, 
not  in  passivity,  but  by  counter-emotions ;  and  the  conviction 
that  the  way  to  success  requires  an  emotion  which,  by  its 
inherent  character  and  constitution,  cannot  ever  be  surpassed, 
i.e.,  a  Love  for  Perfection. 

Under  the  domination  of  such  an  Emotion  as  this  there  can 
ensue  a  transformation  of  values  extending  over  the  whole 
emotional  field,  and  bringing  the  manifold  into  a  single  system. 

But  I  must  not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  life  here  portrayed  we  have  not  before  us  an 
instance  of  total  and  unqualified  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  unification.  In  my  previous  paper,*  in  which  I  examined  the 
testimonies  of  some  of  the  companions  of  John  Wesley,  we 
found  remarkable  instances  of  either  the  attainment  of  stability 


*  "  The   Religious   Sentiment,"   Proceedings,   New   Series,   vol.   viii, 
1908. 
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early  and  its  security  for  the  remainder  of  life,  or  of  a  progress 
which,  according  to  the  records,  seemed  to  continue  until  life's 
close.  In  the  case  of  Catherine  of  Genoa  we  have  an  instance 
of  one  who  was  called  to  pay  what  Baron  von  Hugel  calls  "  the 
pathetic  debt  of  our  common  mortality."  Although  there  was 
progress  both  in  richness  and  in  balance  up  to  the  very  close,, 
yet  the.  "  unity  in  multiplicity  "  appears  to  have  been  "  distinctly 
greater  "  fourteen  years  before  her  death  than  in  her  last  phase. 
It  is  given  to  some,  as  he  finely  says, "  to  survive  the  culmination 
of  their  many-sided  powers,  and  to  retain  perpetual  youth  only  as 
regards  their  intention  and  the  central  ideas  and  the  spiritual 
substance  of  their  soul."  This  admission  confirms  the  credi- 
bility due  to  our  author  by  showing  how  far  he  is  from  offering 
us  an  idealised  picture.  And,  in  itself,  it  tends  to  attract  us  all 
the  more  to  the  personality  portrayed  as  not  removed  by  the 
absoluteness  of  an  achieved  victory  from  the  many  to  whom 
complete  integration,  however  clearly  conceived  and  however 
ardently  aimed  at,  remains  an  imperfectly  realised  ideal. 

Allowing  for  this — and  I  take  it  to  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  melancholy  prospect  of  that  fading  away  of  emotion- 
ality as  intellectuality  advances  which  Eibot  anticipates — I 
submit  the  general  course  of  the  life-history  of  Catherine  of 
Genoa  as  offering  material  of  unusual  value  for  the  illustration 
of  the  method  of  introducing  order  and  unity  into  the 
Emotional  side  of  human  life  by  recourse  to  a  single,  central, 
dominating  Feeling  for  Perfection. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
THIRTY-SECOND  SESSION. 


November  7th,  1910.  Prof.  S.  Alexander,  President,  in  the  Chair. — 
A  resolution  of  condolence  at  the  loss  by  death  of  Prof.  William 
James  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  President  delivered  the 
inaugural  address  on  "Self  as  Subject  and  as  Person."  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Shadworth  Hodgson, 
Dawes  Hicks,  Caldecott,  Benecke,  Wolf,  Goldsbrough,  Dumville, 
Miss  Edgell,  and  others  took  part. 

December  5th,  1910.  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  in  the  Chair. — A  paper 
was  read  by  Prof.  Bernard  Bosanquet  on  "  A  Defect  in  the 
Customary  Logical  Formulation  of  Inductive  Reasoning."  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs.  Carr, 
Nunn,  Goldsbrough,  Dumville,  Shelton,  Childs,  Miss  Oakeley, 
and  Miss  Edgell  took  part. 

January  2nd,  1911.  Prof.  Dawes  Hicks,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. — A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Dumville  on  "  The  Standpoint  of 
Psychology."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hodgson, 
Brough,  Benecke,  Nunn,  Boutwood,  Goldsbrough,  and  Lynch 
took  part. 

February  6th,  1911.  Prof.  Dawes  Hicks,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. — 
Mr.  H.  Wildon  Carr  was  nominated  to  represent  the  Society  at 
the  forthcoming  IVth  International  Congress  of  Philosophy,  at 
Bologna.  Miss  H.  D.  Oakeley  read  a  paper  on  '"'value  and 
Reality."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hodgson, 
Caldecott,  Benecke,  Carr,  Wolf,  Goldsbrough,  Nunn,  Miss 
Edgell,  Miss  Shields,  and  Miss  Blundell  took  part. 

March  6th,  1 9 1 1 .  Dr.  T.  Percy  Nunn,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  —The 
Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  read  a  paper  on  "Knowledge  by 
Acquaintance  and  Knowledge  by  Description."  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Carr, 
Benecke,  Goldsbrough,  Dumville,  Dale,  Miss  Edgell,  and  others 
took  part. 
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'  April  3rd,  1911.  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  H.  Wildon 
Carr  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Psycho-physical 
Parallelism  as  a  Working  Hypothesis  in  Psychology."  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Benecke,  Dumville,  Head, 
Goldsbrough,  and  others  took  part. 

May  1st,  1911.  Dr.  T.  P.  Nunn,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.— 
Mr.  H.  Wildon  Carr  read  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Philosophy,  at  Bologna,  which  he  had 
attended  as  Delegate  of  the  Society.  Dr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  read 
a  paper  on  "  Error."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Nunn,  Carr,  Shelton,  Benecke,  Goldsbrough,  Dumville,  Murray, 
C.  A.  Strong,  and  Miss  Oakeley  took  part. 

May  29th,  1911.  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  in  the  Chair. — Miss  Constance 
Jones  read  a  paper  on  "  A  New  Law  of  Thought."  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Benecke,  Carr,  Shelton,  Dumville, 
Goldsbrough,  Nunn,  Childs,  Miss  Oakeley,  and  Miss  Bracken- 
bury  took  part. 

June  10th,  1911. — The  Society  met  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mind  Association  arid  the  Oxford 
Philosophical  Society.  Prof.  J.  A.  Smith,  President  of  the 
Oxford  Philosophical  Society,  in  the  Chair. — Prof.  G.  F.  Stout 
read  a  paper  on  "  Real  Being  and  the  Object  of  Thought."  A 
discussion  was  opened  by  the  Chairman,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Alexander,  Joseph,  Schiller,  Nunn,  and  others. 

July  3rd,  1911.  Prof.  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.— The 
report  and  financial  statement  for  the  session  were  received  and 
adopted.  The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  was  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  session.  Messrs.  G.  Dawes  Hicks,  G.  E.  Moore, 
and  W.  E.  Sorley  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  T.  P. 
Nunn  was  re-elected  Treasurer  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Carr,  Secretary. 
Dr.  Goldsbrough  and  Dr.  Shearman  were  re-appointed  Auditors. 
Prof.  A.  Caldecott  read  a  paper  on  "  Emotionality :  a  Method 
of  its  Unification."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Dawes  Hicks,  Benecke,  Wolf,  G.  R.  T.  Mead,  Nunn, 
Goldsbrough,  Dumville,  Miss  Shields,  and  others  took  part. 
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THE    IVra    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    OF 
PHILOSOPHY,    BOLOGNA,    APRIL    GTH— lira,    1911. 

I  THINK  we  may  say  that  the  International  Congress  of 
Philosophy  just  held  at  Bologna  has  been  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  number  of  members  taking  part,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings  outside  the  actual  membership,  the 
most  successful  of  the  series.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
rise  in  the  number  of  members  since  the  first  of  these 
congresses  was  held  in  Paris  in  1900.  There  were,  I  am  told, 
at  that  first  congress  150  members  ;  at  Geneva,  in  1904,  there 
were  200;  at  Heidelberg,  in  1908,  there  were  300;  and  at 
Bologna  this  year  between  500  and  600. 

The  meeting  in  Bologna  has  proved  two  things,  one 
that  philosophers  can  meet  together  as  men  of  science  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  can  regard  philosophy  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  which,  like  science,  is  advanced,  grows  and 
progresses  by  union  of  workers  and  criticism  and  discussion  of 
results;  and  the  other,  that  philosophy  is  no  longer  in  any 
sense  national,  that  whatever  are  the  divisions  or  the  directions 
in  which  it  is  moving,  those  divisions  and  directions  are  felt  in 
all  countries  and  influence  workers  everywhere;  there  is  no- 
distinctively  English,  French,  German,  Italian  or  any  other 
school  among  Western  nations. 

No  small  part  of  the  attraction  and  enjoyment  of  the 
session  was  due  to  the  surroundings  and  associations  of  the 
meeting  place  and  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  city,  the  University,  and  the  Province,  and 
also  by  the  municipality  of  Ravenna. 

The  session  was  formally  opened  in  the  Archigynasio  by  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  represented  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
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opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  Professor  Federigo  Enriques,  of  Bologna,  on  "  II 
problema  della  realta." 

Admirable  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  work  of 
the  congress.  General  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  hall 
-of  the  Archigynasio,  the  library  and  writing  rooms  were  open 
to  us,  and  a  most  efficient  secretarial  bureau  had  been  organised 
by  the  students.  The  special  work  was  divided  into  sections, 
viz. :  1.  General  Philosophy  and  Metaphysic.  2.  History  of 
Philosophy.  3.  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge.  4.  Ethic. 
5.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  6.  Juridical  and  Social  Philosophy. 
V.  ^Esthetic.  8.  Psychology.  The  sections  met  in  the  mornings 
in  the  class  rooms  of  the  New  University. 

There  were  few  representatives  of  English  Universities  and 
Societies  as  compared  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  German ; 
there  were  still  fewer  American,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
congress  had  to  be  arranged  at  a  time  of  year  very  incon- 
venient to  Americans.  Practically  only  those  for  the  time 
residing  in  Europe  could  take  part,  chief  among  whom  were 
Professor  G.  S.  Fullerton,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Professor  J.  E.  Creighton,  of  Cornell  University.  Of  the 
English  members,  Professor  G.  F.  Stout  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  communicated  a  paper  on  "Eeal  Being  and  the 
Object  of  Thought."  Dr.  Schiller's  paper  on  "  Error  "  gave 
rise  to  the  most  animated  debate  of  the  session.  Miss 
Constance  Jones  read  a  paper  on  "  A  New  Law  of  Identity  "  to 
the  Logical  section.  Professor  Muirhead,  also  unable  to  be 
present,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Ethical  section  on  "  The 
New  Vitalism  in  Relation  to  Ethics."  Other  English  members 
present  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Benn,  representing  the  University  of 
London,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Murray  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Huline,  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society.  With  regard  to  the  papers  communicated 
by  English  members  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  them,  as  those  of  Professor  Stout,  Dr.  Schiller,  and 
Miss  Jones  form  part  of  this  volume  of  the  Proceedings. 
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The  value  of  an  international  congress  of  philosophy  cannot, 
I  think,  be  measured  by  the  number  and  high  standard  of  the 
papers  read,  nor  even  by  the  public  discussions.  The  far  more 
valuable  side  to  these  meetings  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
personal  introductions,  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  conversation, 
and  the  informal  discussions  in  the  corridors.  It  is  in  the 
opportunities  so  afforded  that  we  may  form  a  general  impres- 
sion of  present  tendencies  in  philosophy. 

It  may  be  interesting  if  I  give  my  own  impression  of  these 
present  tendencies  as  illustrated  in  this  congress,  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, with  all   diffidence  as  only  a   personal   point   of    view, 
although   it   seems   to   me   confirmed   by  other  reports.     The 
most   marked   feature  of  present  philosophical   discussion   is, 
I  think,  the  tendency  to  abandon  systems  of  philosophy,  no 
longer  to  seek  the  solution  of  our  problems  in  a  complete  and 
perfect  system  to  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  or  left  alone.     It 
is  this  tendency  more  than  anything  else  which  in  my  view 
has    made    these    congresses    possible,  and    is    making   them 
increasingly  useful.     For  what  use  could  they  be,  except  as 
a  rather  forlorn  hope  of  propaganda,  to  anyone  who  felt  that 
the  last  word  on  these  subjects  had  been,  or  could  be,  said  ? 
This  tendency  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  evident  in  all   the 
papers,  but  it  was  particularly  emphasised  in  the  very  charming 
address  that  M.  Emile  Boutroux  delivered  on  the  opening  day 
on  "The   Eelation   of  Philosophy  to   the   Sciences."      And  it 
received  striking  illustration  also  in  the  paper  by  Professor 
Leonard  Nelson,  of  Gottingen,  on  "  The  Impossibility  of  Theory 
of   Knowledge,"  with    the    discussion  of   which  the  congress 
closed.      This,    however,    is    merely    negative     and    general. 
I  think  that  an  affirmative  tendency,  a  distinct  direction  of 
philosophy,  was  revealed  by  the  congress.     That  direction  was, 
in  my  view,  not  Pragmatism  and    also    not    Intellectualism. 
The  congress    manifested   a    strong    tendency  to  combat  the 
former  while  acknowledging    the  insufficiency  of   the  latter. 
The  tendency  was  rather  to  what  the  late  Professor  James 
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called  Pluralism,  the  persuasion  that  reality  is  not  the  closed 
mechanical  system  that  science  presents  as  essential,  but  an 
open  undetermined  universe,  that  the  affirmations  of  philo- 
sophy are  not  indeed  derived  from  the  pure  intellect,  but  that 
they  come  from  the  inmost  needs  of  the  mind.  In  illustration 
of  this  I  will  only  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  notable 
papers.  M.  Boutroux,  in  the  address  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  distinguished  philosophy  from  science  in  this,  that 
while  science  regards  things  as  purely  objective,  as  dehumanised 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  independent  of  man,  philosophy 
insists  on  regarding  them  in  connection  with  the  aspiration  and 
will  of  man.  In  the  very  earnest  address  that  M.  Bergson 
delivered,  and  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  appreciation,  on 
"  L'esprit  philosophique,"  the  same  distinction  was  insisted  on 
between  what  was  described  as  the  defiant  attitude  of  science 
to  reality  and  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  philosophy.  How- 
ever the  letter  may  vary  the  spirit  remains  the  same,  and  it 
lies  in  the  intuition  of  the  intimate  bond  which  unites  our 
being  to  the  external  world.  Professor  Durkheim,  in  a  paper 
which  called  forth  much  discussion,  sought  to  give .  to  value 
generally  a  sociological  origin.  And  Professor  Nelson,  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  also  already  alluded,  maintained  that  at 
the  base  of  all  criticism  of  knowledge  there  is  an  intuition 
that  is  not  purely  an  intellectual  process. 

A  most  pleasing  feature  of  this  congress  was  the  opportunity 
it  gave  us  of  observing  how  great  is  the  interest  that  is  taken 
in  philosophy  in  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  recent 
developments  and  movements  and  discussions  are  followed  and 
reflected  there. 

The  next  congress  is  to  take  place  in  London  in  1915, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Professor  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

H.  WILDON  CARR. 
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RULES   OF   THE   ARISTOTELIAN   SOCIETY. 


NAME. 

1. — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETV 
FOE  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,"  or,  for  a  short  title, 
"  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY." 

OBJECTS. 

II. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  systematic  study  of 
Philosophy;  1st,  as  to  its  historic  development;  2nd,  as  to  its 
methods  and  problems. 

CONSTITUTION. 

III. — This  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  Members.  The  Officers  shall  con- 
stitute an  Executive  Committee.  Every  Ex-President  shall  be  a 
Vice-President. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

IV. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  due  at  the 
first  meeting  in  each  session. 

ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

V. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  or  other 
officer  of  the  Society,  who  shall  lay  the  application  before  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  if  they 
think  fit,  shall  admit  the  candidate  to  membership. 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

VI. — Foreigners  may  be  elected  as  corresponding  members  of 
the  Society.  They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  notice  having  been  given  at  one  ordinary  meeting, 
their  nomination  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  their 
election.  Corresponding  members  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
annual  subscription,  and  shall  not  vote. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

VII. — The  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  meeting  in  each 
session.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  at  any  other  time,  the  Society 
shall  ballot  at  the  earliest  meeting  to  fill  such  vacancy,  notice 
having  been  given  to  all  the  members. 

SESSIONS  AND  MEETINGS. 

VIII. — The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  on  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month  from  November  to  June,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Committee.  Such  a  course  shall  con- 
stitute a  session.  Special  meetings  may  be  ordered  by  resolution 
of  the  Society  or  shall  be  called  by  the  President  whenever 
requested  in  writing  by  four  or  more  members. 

BUSINESS  OF  SESSIONS. 

IX. — At  the  last  meeting  in  each  session  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  report  and  the  Treasurer  shall  make  a  financial 
statement,  and  present  his  accounts  audited  by  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Society  at  a  previous  meeting. 

BUSINESS  OF  MEETINGS. 

X. — Except  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  session,  when  the 
President  or  a  Vice- President  shall  deliver  an  address,  the  study 
of  Philosophy  in  both  departments  shall  be  pursued  by  means  of 
discussion,  so  that  every  member  may  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

XI. — The  Executive  Committee  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
publishing  or  providing  for  the  publication  of  a  selection  of  the 
papers  read  each  session  before  the  Society. 

BUSINESS  RESOLUTIONS. 

XII. — No  resolution  affecting  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Society  and  not  already  provided  for  by  Rule  XIV  shall  be  put 
unless  notice  has  been  given  and  the  resolution  read  at  the 
previous  meeting,  and  unless  a  quorum  of  five  members  be 
present. 

VISITORS. 

XIII. — Visitors  may  be  introduced  to  the  meetings  by 
members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

XIV. — Notices  to  amend  these  rules  shall  be  in  writing  and 
must  be  signed  by  two  members.  Amendments  must  be  announced 
at  an  ordinary  meeting,  and  notice  having  been  given  to  all  the 
members,  they  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting, 
when  they  shall  not  be  carried  unless  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
are  in  their  favour. 
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LIST    OF    OFFICERS   AND   MEMBERS    FOR    THE 
THIRTY-THIRD   SESSION,    1911-1912. 


PRESIDENT. 
HON.  BERTRAND  A.  W.  RUSSELL,  M.A.,  P.R.S. 

VlCE-PKBSIDENTS. 

G.  DA  WES  HICKS,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Liir.D.  (Vice-Chftirman). 

SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (President,  1880  to  1894). 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (President,  1894  to  1898). 

G.  F.  STOUT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (President,  1899  to  1904). 

CANON  HASTINGS  RASHDALL,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (President,  1904  to  1907). 

LORD  HALDANE  OP  CLOAN  (President,  1907  to  1908). 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (President  1908—1911). 

G.  E.  MOORE,  M.A. 

W.  R.  SORLEY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

TREASURER. 

T.  PERCY  NUNN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton 

Row,  W.C. 

HONORAEY  SECRETARY. 
H.  WILDON  CARR,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

1885.     Prof.  SAMUEL  ALEXANDER,  M.A., LL.D.,  Vice-president,  24,  Brunswick 
Road,  Withington,  Manchester. 

1908.  Right  Hon.  ABTHPE  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  4,  Carlton 

Gardens,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1903.  SIDNEY  BALL,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oiford. 

1907.  Mrs.  BEEE,  M.A.,  16,  Shortlands  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

1893.  E.  C.  BKNBCKR,  182,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

1906.  Miss  MARGARET  BENSON,  Tremans,  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex. 

1907.  Miss  ALICE  BLUNDELL,  42,  Powis  Square,  W. 
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Elected. 

1888.  H.  W.  BLUNT,  M.A.,  183,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

1886.     Prof.  BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Vice- President,  The  Heath 

Cottage,  Oxshott. 
1890.     A.  BOUTWOOD,  Bledlow,  Bucks. 

1889.  Prof.  J.  BEOUQH,  LL.M.,  University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

1908.  WILLIAM    BBOWN,    M.A.,   D.Sc.,  Psychological    Laboratory,   King's 

College,  W.C. 
1895.     Mrs.  SOPHIE  BBYANT,  D.Sc.,  Litt.D.,  6,  Eldon  Eoad,  Hampstead. 

1906.  Prof.  A.  CALDKCOTT,   M.A.,   D.D.,   13,   Howden  Road,   S.   Norwood 

Hill,  S.E. 

1909.  WILLIAM  W.  CAELILE,  Hailie,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 
1881.     H.  WILDON  CARR,  Hon.  Sec.,  Bury,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 
1908.     E.  0.  CHILDS,  B.A.,  Balliol  House,  Toynbee  Hall,  E. 

1907.  J.  P.  O.  CODDINGTON,  M.A.,  The  Training  College,  Sheffield. 

1895.  STANTON  COIT,  Ph.D.,  30,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

1911.     F.  H.  B.  DALE,  M.A.,  33,  Clarendon  Road,  Holland  Park,  W. 

1896.  E.  T.  DIXON,  M.A.,  Kacketts,  Hythe,  Hants. 

1899.  J.  A.  J.  DREWITT,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
1906.     B.  DUMVILIE,  M.A.,  8,  Wallace  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

1910.  Miss  BEATEICE  EDGELL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Oakdene,  Bromley  Hill,  Kent. 

1911.  Miss  N.  A.  EETEL,  B.A.,  11,  Titchfield  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

1893.     W.  H.  FAIEBEOTHEE,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
1901.     A.  J.  FINBBKG,  1,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  Camden  Road,  N. 

1908.  HUBERT  FOSTON,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Hathern,  near  Loughborough. 

1897.  Prof.  W.  R.  BOTCE  GIBSON,  M.A.,  Briardale,  Queen's  Drive,  Moseley 

Hill,  Liverpool. 

1889.  Rev.   Canon   W.   L.   GILDBA,   D.D.,   22,   George  Street,   Manchester 

Square. 
1911.     C.  M.  GILLESPIE,  M.A.,  The  University,  Leeds. 

1900.  G.  F.  GOLDSBHOUGH,  M.D.,  Church  Side,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

1910.     Prof.  S.  W.  GREEN,  M.A.,  3,  Bellasis  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

1883.     LORD  HALDANE  OP  CLOAN,  Vice-president,  10,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  W.C. 

1901.  Mrs.  HERZFBLD,  24,  Woodburn  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

1890.  Prof.    G.    DAWES    HICKS,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Litt.D.,    rice-President, 

9,  Cranmer  Road,  Cambridge. 

1880.     SHADWOHTH  H.  HODGSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  45,  Conduit 
Street,  W. 

1910.  T.  E.  HUI.ME,  Irish  Literary  Society,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1911.  L.  P.  JACKS,  M.A.,  Manchester  College,  Oxford. 

1910.  Miss  SAIDA  JAMES,  Sherborne  Lodge,  Erpingham  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
1904.     F.  B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Bishop  Hatfleld's  Hall,  Durham. 
1892.     Miss  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

1899.     ROBERT  JONES,  M.D.,  Claybury,  Woodford  Bridge,  Essex. 

1911.  Rev.  TUDOR  JONES,  D.D.,  5,  Wilmington  House,  Highbury  Crescent,  N. 
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Elected. 

1896.  FREDERICK  KAIBEL,  27,  Kensington  Mansions,  Earl'i  Court,  S.W. 

1881.     A.  F.  LAKE,  Wrangaton,  Sundridge  Arenue,  Bromley. 
1911.     GEO.  H.  LANGLEY,  M.A.,  29,  Addington  Road,  Reading. 

1898.  Prof.  ROBERT  LATH,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  The  College,  Glasgow. 

1908.  A.  D.  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

1897.  Rev.  JAMES  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Annick  Lodge,  by  Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

1909.  ABTHUB  LYNCTT,  M.P.,  M.A.,  80,  Antrim  Mansions,  Haverstock  Hill, 

N.W. 

1910.  W.    LESLIE    MACKENZIE,    M.A.,    M.D.,    1,    Stirling   Road,   Trinity, 

Edinburgh. 

1899.  J.  LEWIS  MclNTYEE,  D.Sc.,  Abbotsville,  Cults,  N.B. 
1889.     R.  E.  MITCHESON,  M.A.,  46,  Ladbroke  Square,  W. 

1896.     G.  E.  MOOEE,  M.A.,   rice-President,  Devonshire  House,  Sheen  Road, 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

1910.     Prof.  C.  LLOYD  MOBOAN,  F.R.S.,  Clayton  House,  Clifton  Park,  Bristol. 
1910.     D.  L.  MURRAY,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

1900.  Rev.  G.  E.  NSWSOM,  M.A.,  44,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

1904.  T.    PERCY    NUXN,   M.A.,   D.Sc.,   Treasurer,   London   Day    Training 

College,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 
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18,  Longwall,  Oxford. 
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